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CATHERINE CALVERT 


STAR IN “THE CAREER OF KATHERINE BUSH,” 
A PARAMOUNT-ARTCRAFT SPECIAL 
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VARIETY 


| JEROME H. REMICK & COMPANY 
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RONG 
W BUBBLES 


by JAAN KENBROVIN 
and JOHN WILLIAM KELLETTE 


4s typical of the kemck publications 
Catehy melody and words that cing 

to thememory. Ut will stay wth your 
audence and Inger long after 

your performance. 


NINE 


WONDERFUL SONG HITS 
OUT OF THE EAST I'M FOREVER BLOWING BUBBLES MADELON 


BY ROSEY & HAVEZ BY KELLETTE & KENBROVIN BY ROBERT, BOUSQUET & BRYAN 


SOME SUNNY DAY YOURE STILL AN OLD SWEETHEART LL SAY SHE DOES 


BY DONALDSON & JACKSON OF MINE GY JOLSON, KAHN & DE SYLVA 


ALITTLE BIRCH CANOE sa ragin tan IM GOIN TO BREAK 
AND YOU TILL WE MEET AGAIN THAT MASON-DIXON LINE 








by AL JOLSON 
GUS KAHN 
ond BUD DE SYLVA 


AL JOLSONO great comedy 
hit just released to the 


| Profession. 


O 
JEROME.H.REMICK & COMPANY 
Oo 
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GERMAN ACTORS IN GERMANY 


ARE IN TERRIBLE PLIGHT 


Nick Kaufman Writes, Saying Nearly All Are Starving. 
Nothing to Eat and Nothing to Buy It With. Few 
Theatres Open. Busiest Pursuit in 
Berlin Since Armistice— 

Dodgirg Bullets. 











Nick Kaufman, an American citizen 
born 55 years ago at Rochester, N. Y., 
is in Berlin, flat broke and starving. 
German actors over there are in the playing them in Europe and then ship- 
same plight, says Mr. Kaufman in a_ ping them all over, inclusive of Amer- 
letter just received dated Berlin, Jan. ica. They were mostly ensemble cycle 
14, 1919. It’s the second letter re- acts. During these years Kaufman ac- 
ceived from Kaufman over here within cumulated considerable money, and 
two vears. being in Germany invested, or left it 

Food is scarce and there is no money'_ there, when returning home to Roch- 
to buy what may be had. The busiest ester for a visit. He became influential 
time he has had, said Mr. Kaufman, in German variety circles and was one 
since the armistice was signed Nov. 11, of the leaders of the International Ar- 
last, has been dodging bullets. tisten Loge, the extensive German fed- 

Few theatres in Berlin were open’ eration of variety artistes. When re- 
at the time the Kaufman letter was turning to Germany from a periodical 
written. Few of these were doing any visit here, before the war broke out, 
business. Kaufman thought with others that the 

The letter stated sugar and flour in daily rumors in Berlin of an impend- 
Berlin were then $1.50 a pound. Apples ing world’s war were but the echoes 
were quoted at 65 cents a pound, but of such rumors always heard over 
there were none to be had. Kaufman there. When the war started Kauf- 
said that when he reached Germany man, continuing under the German im- 
about five years ago his weight was pression absorbed by him during his 
190 pounds. Now it is 144. The people long stay, thought it would be short 
around him looked like starved horses. at most, remaining to see his entire 

Nearly all the German standard acts fortune lost and he reduced to clerk- 
a have been broken up, added Kaufman, ing, with a very sick son in the south 
with the members of the turns com- of Germany dependent upon him. 
posing other acts of smaller calibre to Kaufman in his letter requested 
secure such little work at small salary VARIETY to extend his regards to all of 
as might be available. It is difficult his friends in America, particularly 
to travel through, a government pass mentioning William Passpart and 
being required. Alexander (Doc) Steiner. 

Kaufman said he could not write too Paul Richards joined in this request. 
much, as his letter would be censored, Mr. Richards has been in Berlin for 
but the missive included an appeal for several years. He formerly was a car- 
America to send food over there. He toonist over here on the New York 
stated he hoped to leave Germany by Clipper. 
the first boat after peace had been 
signed, if there was any boat left to 
sail on. At the time of writing Kauf- 
man was employed in a small store 
selling stamps and securing a pittance 
out of it. 

Germany, Kaufman said, will be blue 
for centuries. None of the Germans 
ever suspected the war would be a 
w : lengthy one, neither did any have a 
} suspicion Germany might lose. 

_Nick Kaufman created the several 
Kaufman bicycle acts that have played 


in all variety theatres. Using the Con- 
tinent, and particularly Berlin as a 
base, Kaufman organized many acts, 





NEW YORK’S WORST SUNDAY. 


Sunday last was the slimmest one, the- 
atrically, managers who operate regu- 
lar shows on that day said they ever 
remembered in New York. 

The fine weather and a crowd of 
25,000 at the Polo Grounds watching 
the ball game were the causes. 

The week started red hot and kept 
the pace up, at least to Wednesday, 
bringing much despair to the theatres. 











KLAW GETTING $3,000,000. 


$3,000,000 is the amount reported that 
Marc Klaw will receive for his inter- 
ests in the Klaw & Erlanger syndicate. 
That amount is claimed to have been 
settled upon, with the money to be paid 
Klaw very shortly. 

The Chicago men, previously men 
tioned in VARIETY as financially behind 
A. L. Erlanger in his future theatrical 
operations, are supplying the funds for 
Erlanger to buy out Klaw, the story 
says. These men are Julius Rosenwald 
and J. Ogden Armour. 

The same interests have been rumor- 
ed as presenting an offer to A. H. 
Woods for all of his theatrical ven- 
tures. The offer is said to have been 
$2,000,000. Woods, according to the 
report, countered with $3,000,000. with 
the matter resting there. 


SAFETY FIRST. 


With July Ist fast approaching the 
theatrical clubs in New York are lining 
up their membership by circularizing 
on the liquor question. All of the clubs 
are placing in a stock of liquors for 
their members., In some instances they 
are willing to accept as low as $50 
for the booze supplies. 

One of the clubs will not take less 
than $100, but as much more as any 
member cares to spend. No business is 
done except on a cash basis. The 
liquors obtainable are rye, scotch, gin 
and the two vermouths. 

The plan of operation is to purchase 
in bulk for the amount that is sub- 
scribed, and then there will be allotted 
to each member his share according to 
the amount paid by him, and the booze 
will be held in private lockers at the 
owner’s disposal. 


William J. “Billy” Hart, former min- 
strel man and circus king of the Far 
East, has arrived on Broadway for his 
first glance at the Main Stem since 
1867. Hart arrived late last week and 
started to look up a number of his old 
friends, but found none was in the 
land of living as far as he could ascer- 
tain. 

His father was with the old Christy 
Minstrels and the Livermores left New 
York in 1845 for the Far East and in 
1867 the son joined the show at Bom- 
bay, India. Since that time he has 
been traveling the Far East principally 
with side trips to Australia, South 
Africa, Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Last September his entire show was 
lost in a typhoon and he has returned 
to this country to frame another one 
for the East. He is 74 years of age 
and. says that the big street is the 
biggest surprise that he has had in all 
his years. 


DO NOT WANT EQUITY MEMBERS. 


The question that the theatrical pro- 
ducing managers are asking the agents 
who are submitting prospective actors 
for casts is: “Are they members of the 
Equity?” In such instances where 
artists are known members of the 
Equity they are being sidetracked for 
those that are not members of the As- 
sociation. 

One of the biggest agents in town 
stated that he had six applicants who 
were Equity members turned down 
after he had submitted them and they 
were practically accepted for roles for 
which they were particularly suited. 

In the casts of the productions now 
running on Broadway where there are 
Equity members the managers are also 
taking steps to protect themselves and 
lining up non-Equity members to cover 
the roles of the members of the Ac- 
tors’ Association. 

It was reported late last week that 
William Gillette had resigned from the 
Equity Association, because of the 
stand that they had taken with the 
managers. 


STATE-LAKE IN MILWAUKEE. — 


Milwaukee, June 4. 
The Palace, in this city, commencing 
August 25, will have four of its seven 
acts booked by George Gottlieb in the 
Orpheum Circuit headquarters in New 
York. The remainder of the weekly 
bill will be placed in Chicago. 


There is a chance the Palace will be 


renamed the State-Lake. It is going 
to be operated after the style that 
put over the State-Lake so quickly in 
Chicago. The conditions and general 
vaudeville layout of the two cities are 
very similar. 

The Palace has been booked by Sam 
Kahl, who also handles the Finn & 
Heiman vaudeville string. It has 
played a show around $1,200 weekly, 
without a picture. The bill ran amelie 
like the Finn & Heiman shows. While 
the Palace started with a burst of 
business that threatened the prosperity 
of the local Majestic, business did not 
hold up at the Palace, and the drop, 
together with the State-Lake’s policy 
and success, suggested that the same 
kind of an arrangement for the pop 
house here would help it. 


NO “SHIMMYING” IN CAMPS. 


An order has gone out to Libergy 
theatre managers to request all pro- 
fessionals appearing in camp attrac- 
tions to eliminate the “shimmy.” 

It is understood too that all morale 
officers in the cantonments have re- 
ceived instructions from Washingto’ 
keep tabs on all shoulder-shaki 
mp performances, and from 7 
on, to report such violations. 
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jUMMER WEATHER IN LONDON; 
ONLY BEST SHOWS DRAWING 





Heat Brings a Return to Normal, Though Good Productions 


Still Get Big Money. 
Theatres. 


Many Changes at the 


“The Cinderella Man” and Other 


New Productions Due. 





London, June 4. 

Summer weather has brought a re- 
turn to normal conditions wherein 
only good programs draw houses. 

The Globe closes June 6, Marie Lohr 
discontinuing her run in “Victory” to 
present “L’Aiglon” on the 10th. 

The Kingsway, where Lillah McCar- 
thy in Arnold Bennett’s play “Judith” 
has been anything but successful, dis- 
continues June 7, presenting “St. 
George and the Dragons” June 11. 

“Tn the Night Watch” ends Saturday 
at the Oxford, where Herbert Jay and 
Frank Littler will present H. Maltby’s 
comedy “A Temporary Gentleman,” 
June 9. 

At the Court “Twelfth Night” will 
end this week to make room for the 
production June 10 of Lennox Robin- 
son’s Irish play, “The Lost Leader,” 
with Norman McKinnel in the lead. 

At the Queen’s, June 12, Owen Nares 
and Sir Alfred Butt will produce “The 
Cinderella Man.” 


“LAMPE D’ALADIN” A HIT. 


Paris, June 4. 

A fantastical production by Rip was 
produced on May 21 at the Marigny 
for a summer run. It is entitled 
“Lampe d’Aladin,” is a sort of revue, 
and got a flattering reception at the 
opening from an audience composed 
mainly of the author’s friends. It 
continues to go nicely. 

In the cast are M. Brasseur, Signoret 
Clermont, Mmes. Parysis, Yvonne 
Reynolds, Pretty Myrtil, and Dourga. 
QOuinault, the dancer, arranged the 
dances, Will Redstone the music, and 
Bakst did the “art nouveau” sets. 


‘ROSA CO. SINGING “ANTOINE.” 


London, June 4. 

At the King’s, Hammersmith, the 
Carl Rosa Opera Co. is producing “An- 
toine,” a grand opera by Reginald 
Sommerville. 

The scenes are laid in a Breton vil- 
lage and the score is sung by a strong 
company. 


THEATRICAL GARDEN PARTY. 


London, June 4. 

The theatrical garden party at the 
Botanical Gardens May 30 was a bril- 
liant function. 

All the theatrical stars and celebri- 
ties in London assisted. The place was 
packed and a handsome sum _ was 
raised for theatrical charities. 


OXFORD PAYS 10 PER CENT. 


London, June 4. 
The Oxford has declared a ten per 
cent. dividend. “In the Night Watch” 
has been having a successful run there. 


RAILWAY ASS’N. OBSTINATE. 


London, June 4. 
‘Phe conference of the variety artists 
with the Railway Association and the 
railroad authorities on the restoration 
of pre-war rates brought no results. 





NEW OPERETTA WITHDRAWN. 
Paris, June 4. 
llowing “La Folle Escapade,” the 
late management of the Theatre 
‘arietes presented on May 24 
e Parisien,” a new operetta in 
sts by Leglise, with music by 


Goublier, Jr. The piece met with a 
poor reception. 


The principal roles were taken by 


Mile. Simone Judic, Mlle. Therese 
Cernay, and by Messieurs Moriss, 
George Cahuzac, Delaquerriere, Jr., and 


Allerme. 


LONDON RECEIPTS. 


London, June 4. 

Several shows are still pulling heavy 
returns. Last week “Chu Chin Chow” 
at His Majesty’s drew $16,000. “Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire” at Prince’s, counting 
in the extra matinee Friday, got $14- 
000. “Going Up” at the Gaiety landed 
$10,000, and “The Boy” at the Adelphi, 
“Romeo and Juliet” at the Lyric, and 
“Buzz Buzz” at the Vaudeville, $8,000 
each. 


CHANGES IN PARIS SHOWS. 


Paris, June 4. 

Maurice Chevalier is to join Sir Al- 
fred Butt’s Palace Review. There is 
danger that Ray Kay, the best come- 
dienne at present in “Hello, Paris,” will 
withdraw. 

Elsie Janis is due in September. 

Jacques Charles will probably resign 
as producer after the present show 
terminates. 


POPULARITY CARRYING SHOW. 


London, June 4. 

“Kissing Time,” or “The Girl Behind 
the Gun,” opened very successfully at 
the new Winter Garden. The show 
lacks punch, but it will get by because 
of the popularity of its three leading 
comedians, George Grossmith, Leslie 
Henson and George Barrett. 


DIPPY DIERS MAKES HIT. 


London, June 4. 

Dippy Diers, who opened at the Pal- 
adium May 19, has registered a hit, 
his option having been exercised and 
his contracts reading for an indefinite 
stay. He is playing the “Controlling 
Tour,” the former Walter De Freece 
time. 


OLGA NETHERSOLE RETURNS. 


London, June 4. 
Olga Nethersole intends to return to 
the stage this coming fall. She has 
been engaged in war work for several 
years. 


” 


FELICE LYN RECOVERED. 


London, June 4. 
Felice Lyn, the opera singer, has re- 
covered from her long and severe ill- 
ness. 
She will reappear at Brighton June 


“Judith” Is Closing. 
London, June 4. 

“Judith,” the new play by Arnold 
Bennett, in which Lillah McCarthy has 
been appearing at the Kingsway, closes 
June 7 

Its place will be taken by a new com- 
edy of which Eden Philpotts is the 
author. 


Gaby’s Revue Withdrawn. 
Paris, June 4. 
The revue at the Theatre Femina, 
with Harry Pilcer and Gaby Deslys in 
the cast, was withdrawn May 29, 


PALACE HAS K. OF C. NIGHT. 


Paris, June 4. 
The Knights of Columbus were of- 


“fered three hundred seats at the Pal- 


ace last Saturday evening in honor of 
the men participating in the relay foot- 
race between Paris and Chateau 


Thierry 
or. ef) 


sult and the best receipts recorded this 
season at the Palace. President and 
Mrs. Wilson declined the box reserved 
for them, and very democratically took 
seats with the crowd in the first bal- 


se ws 


cony. ; 
“Hello, Paris” was given without 
change, terminating with the “Star 


Spangled Banner,” enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

Sir Alfred Butt is here, and saw the 
second edition of his revue, presented 
yesterday with few changes. Maurice 
Chevallier and Girier, a good focal 
comedian, are now in the cast. 


BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL IN LONDON. 
London, June 4. 
On Monday, May 19th, Robert New- 


mann began his Beethoven Festival 


‘under the direction of Sir Henry J. 


Woods at Queen’s Hall. All the com- 
poser’s symphonies were played, with 
the exception of the first, second and 
ninth; also the “Lenora” overture, No. 
3, and the Victor Concerto. The pro- 
gram will not be entirely devoted to 
Beethoven, but contains masterpieces 
by Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
bert and Weber. 


WINTER GARDEN’S VETERANS. 


London, June 4. 

All men engaged at the Winter Gar- 
den Theatre are not only ex-soldiers, 
but volunteers of 1914 and discharged 
from the army, on account of wounds. 
Many have been decorated, but the 
most prominent in this respect is Pvt. 
Geo. Wilson, V. C., late of the Highland 
Light Infantry, who is an attendant in 
front of the house. 


TENTH HIP REVUE. 
London, June 4. 
The tenth Hippodrome revue, “Tip 
Top,” has been successfully presented. 
It features Tubby Edlin and Lily Long. 
Leon Errol produced it. 


Wee Georgie Woods’ New Act. 
London, June 4. 
At the Victoria Wee Georgie Woods 
presented a new act called “Black 
Hand George,” an excellent playlet. 
Woods was well supported by Dolly 
Harmer and Tom Blacklock. 
Other features of the bill were Ruth 
Vincent and Nellie Wallace. 


Y Running House During June. 
Paris, June 4. 


The Y. M. C. A. lease of the Theatre . 


Champs Elysee was to have terminated 
May 31, but the house will be kept 
open through this month for the en- 
tertainment of the A. E. F. 

The Knights of Columbus Minstrels 
open there today. 





Cochran and Lorraine Dissolve. 
London, June 4. 
Charles B. Cochran and Robert Lor- 
raine have dissolved the partnership 
which controlled the production of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” at the Drury 
Lane. 
The show has been taken over by 
Lorraine and will continue another 
month. 


Twyford’s Dickens’ Play. 
London, June 4. 
At Aeolian Hall, June 6, J. Henry 
Twyford, now demobilized, will give a 
dramatic reading of his Dickens play 
based on “Our Mutual Friend.” 





“Reine Joyeuse” Is Operetta. 
Paris, June 4. 
The operetta, “Reine Joyeuse,” 
opened today at the Apollo for a short 
season. 





IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN VARIETY— 
DON’T ADVERTISE 


PRESENTS COLORED BAND. 


. London, June 4. 

Andre Charlot has arranged to pre- 
sent at a West End concert hall short- 
ly, Will Marion Cook’s Syncopated Or- 
chestra, which consists of thirty-six 
colored people—twenty-four instru- 
mentalists and twelve singers. They 
play and sing melodies by colored com- 
posers of Southern Folk Songs. 

Charlot also proposes to present a 
series of one-act play programs as 
soon as he can find a suitable theatre. 
In the meantime three playlets will 
tour the variety theatres, viz: “Enery 
Comes to the Wedding,” by Le Roy 
Clemens; “In the Dark,” by Mark Es- 
plen; and “The Unexpected,” by Aaron 
Hoffman. 

He will also present Austin Strong’s 
“Three Wise Fools” and in August a 
new revue, featuring the Two Bobs. 


“NAPOLONETTE” PLEASANT 


Paris, June 4. 

“Napolonette,” by Jean Marsale and 
A. de Lorde, a comedy adapted from 
Gyp’s book, was given at the Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt on May 30, and met 
with a pleasant receiption. It continues 
to go well. 

Jane Danjan played the lead amus- 


ingly. 


LEON ERROL REMAINS ABROAD. 


London, June 4. 

Lean Errol, who is at the Hippo- 
drome, will be unable to appear at the 
Palace in New York, as announced. 
Sailing conditions prohibit his fulfill- 
ing this engagement. Errol, who is 
producing De _ Courville’s touring 
shows, is now arranging “Tip Top,” 
which opens shortly at Southsea. His 
success in “Joy Bells” at the Hippo- 
drome continues. 


RAYMOND HITCHCOCK RETURNING 


London, June 4. 

Raymond Hitchcock closed his en- 
gagement at the Palace abruptly May 
31, and sails for home June 12. A poor 
book is the reason for his lack of suc- 
cess. Frances\ White and William 
Rock are continuing, the second edi- 
tion of “Hello, America” having been 
strengthened. 


KARSAVINA REAPPEARS. 
London, June 4. 
Karsavina reappeared Monday in 
“Les Sylphides” and “Carnival.” She 
met with a great reception, doing ex- 
cellent business as well. 


Turning Apollo Into Ballroom. 
Paris, June 4. 

The Apollo closes Sunday possibly 
to reopen later as a ballroom. This 
theatre is constructed with revolving 
floors so the transformation will be 
easy. Rottemberg, former manager of 
the Apollo for Volterra, and previously 
a London agent, is now managing the 
Palace, with Hargraves remaining as 
secretary of the company. 


Teddy Gerard Doing “Shimmy Shake.” 
ondon, June 4. 

At the Pavilion, Teddy Gerard has 

replaced Alice Delysia in “The Shimmy 

Shake” and other scenes in “As You 

Were.” 

_Miss Delysia has gone on her vaca- 

tion. 


Walter De Frece to Build a “Hall.” 
Paris, June 4. 
Walter DeFrece and Neighbour are 
forming a company to build a music 
hall in the Montparnasse quarter of 
Paris. An option on a site near the 
railway station has been secured for it. 


“Fancy Fair” Produced. 
London, June 4. 
Arthur Courtneidge presented the 
new musical comedy, “Fancy Fair,” at 
Brighton. 
Mildred Telford and Charles Chau- 
mier are among the cast. 
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CONEY ISLANDER S$ WORRYING 
WHAT’S TO BE AFTER JULY 1st 





Meanwhile They Are Hitting Up Ice Cream Sodas ws 20 Cents, 
War Tax Extra, and Selling Bad Booze at Big Prices. 


Novelties 
Season. 


Few 


in Concessions For This 
Something Looked For in 


Wildly Proclaimed Wild West. 





It costs from two to ten bucks for a 
Coney Island flirtation this season, be- 
sides the “signed in red ink” and “put it 
inter me mitt” totals you've got to 
cough up entertaining the girl in the 
Surf avenue high spot food and thirst 
shops and the Bowery “Come-on inns.” 

3 West 8th street police station gal 
cops trek the Island’s highways and 
low-ways afternoons and nights now 
laying for free and easy hugging and 
sentimental shimmying, and the side- 
walk or sideway amateur embracery 
performers get lugged to the lock-up 
where they’re allowed to pay the added 
premium besides the war tax on the 
miscellaneous sodas and everything. 

The best getaway the Islarid has had 
since the good old days when John 
Y. McKane and Kenny Sutherland 
used to boss everything at the resort, 
including the weather, marked the 
three days starting with the Island’s 
official opening on Decoration Day. 

With an admission from the B. R. T., 
which never admits anything but 
nickel-dropping passengers, that their 
lines carried more than six million pas- 
sengers for the three days, every con- 
cessionaire whose tents were up got 
a hop-off that’ll do a lot toward plane- 
ing him off the nut he'll have to lift 
on July 4 or vamp. 

Structurally, there’s little now at the 
Island save the paint. “Smashing the 
Hindenburg Line,” a new panorama 
show in the old Sea Beach Palace, an 
“Underground in Chinatown” dime 
drag on the Avenue near the Gum- 
pert’s freak show, another immediately 
at the west of Luna’s entrance called 
“Over the Falls,” and “The Last Shot,” 
a war spectacle in Luna, about com- 
plete the list of “novelties.” There’s 
a shimmy dance grab in Luna, but it 
doesn’t shimmy enough to suit the 
crowd. 

Three jazz bands are holding down 
the acoustics of the Island this sea- 
son, with Luna, the Shelburne and 
Henderson’s in rivalry. A new Luna 
ride called “The Tanks,” consisting of 
baby size tanks holding 16 passengers 
this season bump patrons over about 
an acre of undulating wooden flooring. 

The three-day bonanza was a life 
saver to the Bowery booze-and-picture 
purveyors, who, like the Surf avenue 
high and low distillers, don’t know 
what kind of a bust they’re to get af- 
ter July 1. Anticipating an alcohol 
drouth or camouflaging a secret tip 
that the Island will be allowed to ride 
without the water wagon until the fall, 
Hendersons is already out with an even- 
ing dress soda fountain annex adjoin- 
ing its front entrance, and Feltman’s 
stops you with another en regal tem- 
perance drink dispensary at the good 
spot of his main aisle. The prices 
these two grab for ice cream sodas 
and beer led to a howl from Decora- 
tion Day’s holiday populace that gave 
Mayor Hylan a new chance to show 
he is always looking out for the in- 
terests of the pee-pul, for the execu- 
tive scolded the Island’s profiteers se- 
verely in a communication he sent to 
the newspapers that didn’t say how or 
when he was going to stop the goug- 
ing, Or name any of the grab-it-now 
dispensers. 

_Henderson’s soda emporium, on a 
sign you can read from the walk, 
warns you that an ice cream soda will 


cost you 20 and the 2% war tax, and 
a price list at Feltman’s soda baths 


tax, making a gross of 15. Beer at the 
napery tables in Henderson’s is 15, but 
if you take yours off the undressed 
imitation walnut tables at Feltman’s 
you only get*set back a dime for the 
suds. The hot dogs have jumped into 
a post-war aristocracy in many spots, 
where if you offer them a nickel they'll 
tell you to go eat it. 

A little girl in a plain gingham 
frock looking like the little poor girl 
in Mary Pickford’s “Stella Maris” pic- 
ture, sat rocking herself disconsolately 
on the sand in an inclosure behind the 
Bowery at the parallel of Feltman’s 
walk Monday afternoon. The lot is 
being cleared for a wild west show, but 
action is halted for some reason while 
flaming posters, obviously painted by 
section hands somewhere west of the 
Missouri River, inform readers that 
“Soon Colonel MacGurrin—Montana 
Mack’—will occupy the spot with his 
Cowboy Cavalry.” Investigation re- 
vealed the fact that the grieving 
youngster is a protege of a couple who 
are among the “Cavalry,” and her tears 
were for the three golden days lost 
for the show. An audible vote of cu- 
rious viSitors who read the MacGurrin 
Bulletins conceded that if “Mac”—who- 
ever he is—but lives up to the daring 
and ferocity of the riders in his be- 
yond-the-Missouri posters, all Coney 
will flock to his tent. 


BEEFSTEAK STARTS OFF LIGHTS. 


A beefsteak under the direction of 
George McKay and Tommy Dugan will 
mark the formal opening of the Lights 
club house at Freeport, L. IL, tomor- 
row (June 7). An informal opening 
occurred last Saturday. 

Tickets for the opening night are $3 
each, with no reduction for doubles. 















ANNA SEYMOUR 
Of HARRY and ANNA SEYMOUR 


In “Breezy Bits of Mirth and Melody” 


This week (June 2), Brighton Beach, com- 
pleting a tour of 42 weeks of Keith Circuit. 

VARIETY said: “The Seymours did the 
honors next to closing and provided the real 
treat of the evening. Miss Seymour never 
fails to register with her clowning. There 
are two or three others playing around who 
try to copy her work with but mediocre suc- 
cess,” etc. 


Direction, HARRY FITZGERALD. 





MACK APPROVES N. V. A. CLUB. 


The following expression of ap- 
proval of the new clubhouse of the 
National Vaudeville Artists was writ- 
ten by Andrew Mack to E. F. Albee: 

Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 

My dear Mr. Albee: 

Yesterday I visited for the first 
time the N. V. A. Club House and 
brought as my guest David H. Knott, 
the Sheriff, from our beautiful city, 
New York, and to say that he was 
delighted is but “drawing it mild.” 
He could not understand how actors 
could have such a sumptuous and 
so well an equipped home, where 
they could patronize and meet each 
other in a social way. I explained 
to him that through the efforts of 
yourself and associates, such a con- 
dition had been brought about, and 
that it was your “pet hobby.” He 
agreed with me that it was splendid 
to have such a feeling existing for 
“one fellow man for another” and 
that you deserved a great deal of 
credit for the effort. 

And he, as a citizen and officer of 
this beautiful city, felt the commun- 
ity at large were indebted to you 
and your associates in giving to the 
city for adornment such a beautiful 
and sumptuous place of recreation, 
to be pointed to with pride, as one 
of the city’s most interesting edifices. 

As in his own words (I quote): 
“By George, the actors deserve all 
they can get, as they are among the 
first to answer to the call of Charity, 
always giving their whole life’s work 
for the amusement of their fellow 
creatures. And it seems to me who- 
ever was instrumental in erecting 
this wonderful clubhouse for them 
is indeed a benefactor and deserves 
to be called the actor’s friend.” 

I could not resist the temptation to 
write this letter, hoping you won’ 
think me presumptuous, but some- 
times I think it is satisfying to know 
“what the other fellow thinks” of 
one’s effort in the right direction. 

I myself, as a member, want to ex- 
press to you and your associates my 
appreciation of what I consider an 
honor to the theatrical profession, 
and I thank you. 

With very best wishes for your 
continued good health and longevity, 
I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Andrew Mack. 
May 24, 1919. 


IN DOUBT ABOUT DEFENSE. 


As far as could be ascertained this 
week, no decision had been reached 
by the counsel for the vaudeville man- 
agers in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion investigation whether the man- 
agers would present a defense. 

One of the attorneys stated they 
were dissecting the testimony and ex- 
pected it would take quite some time 
before they could reach a conclusion. 


CLAIRE ROCHESTER MARRIES. 
Chicago, June 4. 

It was reported here Claire Roches- 
ter was married last week in Memphis, 
to Dr. Lester G. Miller, of Memphis. 
Miss Rochester met Dr. Miller in a 
London hospital. 

Miss Rochester, who had been enter- 
taining soldiers, fell ill, and was 
brought back to health by the physi- 
cian. 


Nonette Leaving “Sweethearts.” 
“Somebody’s Sweethearts,” the Ar- 
thur Hammerstein show at the Central, 
may move to the Casino next week, 
to make room for “Oh, Uncle,” a Shu- 


bert production coming in from the 
road. 


With the move Nonette will leave 
the cast. She is the violiniste who 
opened with it. Joe Keno, who jumped 
into the former Billy Kent role at 
short notice, moves to the Casino with 
the piece. 

Annette, singing violiniste, will re- 
place Nonette in the show. 


BERLIN CO. LOCATES. 


The Irving Berlin Co., of which Ber- 
lin and Max Winslow are the owners, 
has taken the office suite and furnish- 
ings formerly occupied by the National 
Vaudeville Artists at Broadway and 
48th street. The N. V. A. held a leasé 
upon the office suite, taking up the 
entire floor, for about five or six years 
when the organization moved into its 
new clubhouse in West 46th street. The 
former quarters remained without a 
tenant until late last week when 
Messrs. Berlin and Winslow reached 
an agreement to take over the unex- 
pired term. 

The new music publishing concern is 
organizing and expects to announce a 
formal opening by July 1. 


V. M. P. A. DINNER. 


A dinner will be held May 10 at the 
Hotel Plaza, New York, by the mem- 
bers of the Vaudeville Managers’ Pro- 
tective Association. 

It will be the second feast of the 
year for the V. M. P. A. The regular 
annual dinner was held at the same 
hotel some weeks ago. , 

When asked if there were any spe- 
cial object in feeding the boys at this 
time, Pat Casey replied: “Well, kid, 
it’s going to be July 1 pretty soon, 
isn’t it? And we had better let them 
liquor up together for the last time.” 

Mr. Casey does not drink, 


GALLERY SHORTENS ACT. 


San Francisco, June 4. 

The act of Blossom Seeley at the 
Orpheum was shortened by her Mon- 
day matinee, after the gallery had an- 
noyed Miss Seeley, first through con- 
tinuing applauding for the preceding 
turn, and later repeating that for a 
member of her act who did a specialty 
in it. 

Miss Seeley called upon the boys 
aloft not to interfere and later repri- 
manded them for holding up her own 
number. When they refused to listen 
Miss Seeley abruptly left the stage, 
ending the turn. 


K-0 GOLF ASSOCIATION. 


The K-O Golf Association has teen 
formed with around 40 members to 
date. All are of the Keith or Orpheum 
staffs, the initials of which make up 
the title. Several thought they re- 
ferred to the “knock out” Golf Assn. 

The association will hold a tourna- 
ment twice yearly. The first will be 
late this month on the Sivaney Club 
course at Mt. Vernon. 

Only members of the association are 
eligible. Virtually the same set of men 
had a tournament last fall. 


LAURIE AND BRONSON SPLIT. 


Chicago, June 4. 

Aileen Bronson (Laurie and Bron- 
son) left here for New York after tell- 
ing several friends that she had se- 
vered professional connections with 
Joe Laurie, her husband. Laurie re- 
mained here. He conceded that he 
may do a double with a man next 
season. 


The Lauries occupied separate apart- 


ments during their recent local engage- 


ments. 


BELLE BAKER HAS DIVORCE. 


In the Supreme Court, Brooklyn, 


Tuesday, an interlocutory decree of di-: 


vorce was granted Belle Baker. 

Miss Baker started the action against 
her husband, Lew Leslie, allegiag the 
statutory grounds for divorce in New 
York State. No defense was made. 


The final decree is usually issued in 
three months. 


“TWO SAMS” MAKE ACT. 
Lewis and Dody, featured comics 
burlesque, are entering vaudeville n 
week, using the billing of the “ 
Sams.” They were paired in “ 


Million Dollar Dolls.” 
Rose & Curtis are handling the 1 
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STAGE HANDS ALL SET FOR 
FINISH BATTLE WITH B. S. MOSS 


1. A. T. S. E. Will Also Strike at Keith Houses Unless Cleveland 
Hip Non-Union Situation Is Cleared Up Speedily. Union 
Makes Extensive Financial Preparations for Possible 
Emergencies. Uniform Scale of $55 for Depart- 
ment Heads. Shay Re-elected President. 
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VARIETY jasi 
close of the final session 
convention last Thursday, unanimot 
adopted a resolution 
General Executive Board of 
ganization to call upon B. 5S. 


‘ 
week 


instructing the 
the or- 


Moss to 


unionize his theatres immediately, or 
face the alternative of a finish fight 
with the stage hands and musicians 


unions and their affiliated labor organ- 
izations. 


According to the plan of action out- 
lined by the I. A. T. S. E. unless Moss 
comes to terms at once union stage 
hands will refuse to set the stage for 


any vaudeville act in any theatre in the 
U. S. or Canada if the act in question 
has played for Moss previously, aiter a 
specified date. 

In support of the contemplated bat- 


tle with Moss, the |. A. T. 5. E. also 
adopted a resolution giving the Gen- 


eral Executive Board power to organ- 
ize every element of labor connected 
with a theatre, which means that a 
move will be made immediately to 
unionize the ushers, doormen, cashiers, 
janitors, engineers and film exchange 
employes and enroll all of them under 
the standard of the 
ance. 

Before the delegates were permitted 
to vote on the Moss situation Presi- 
dent Charles C. Shay entered into a 
thorough review of the matter and 
warned them that, although he was 
hopeful of a solution, a long and 
bitterly contested struggle might en- 
.sue, possibly entailing assessments of 
as much as $20 or more for each mem- 
ber of the I. A. T. S. E. Continuing 
Shay told the delegates not to vote for 
the move on Moss with its attendant 
possibilities unless they feit that they 
were ready to back the plan up to the 
limit financially as well as morally. 

The vote, taken without a dissenting 
voice, was followed by a cheering dem- 
onstration that lasted for a couple of 
minutes. Delegates to the number of 
eight or ten, representing every sec- 
tion of the country, arose in turn to 
pledge their full support of the I. A.’s 

“fight on Moss as soon as the assem- 
blage had quieted down sufficiently for 
them to be heard. 

Another indication’ that the L. A. T. 
S. E. had made financial preparations 
for an extended plan of battle is the 
fact that the per capita tax was raised 
by unanimous vote from 40 to 60 cents 
per month. Still another resolution 
raising the monthly minimum dues of 
all local unions affiliated with the 
I. A. T. S. E. from $0.75 a month to 
$1.50 was also introduced and unani- 
mously adopted. The president of the 
I. A. also granted power to suspend the 
laws of any local union if an emer- 
gency should arise. 

Ths same enthusiasm that followed 
th?’ decision of the I. A. T. S. E. to go 
after Moss houses was displayed when 
the question of wunionizing Keith’s 
‘Cleveland Hippodrome came up for dis- 
cussion, and a resolution quite as dras- 
tic in tone as that applied to the Moss 

ouses was also passed unanimously to 

»ver the Cleveland situation. If a 

iggested conference of the musical 

nion and stage hands with the Keith 
xople does not result in the complete 
1ionization of the Cleveland Hip ac- 


nternational Alli- 


cording to the resolution, the I. A. T. 
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booked by the Keith interests in the 
United States and Canada. The reso- 
lution characterizes the Keith organi- 
zation, named evidently by mistake as 
the U. B. O., as an “unfair syndicate.” 
The American Federation of Musicians 
acting in accord with the stage hands 
will also walk out of the Keith theatres 
unless the proposed conference settles 


( ry theatre owned, 


the Cleveland controversy. To com- 
plicate matters, Theatrical Protective 
Union No. 1, I. A. T. S. E., which has 


jurisdiction in the New York field, will 
make a demand for an increase of about 
10 per cent. over the present wage 
scale for the coming season, Increases 
of 10 to 25 per cent. will also be asked 
by local unions throughout the UV. S. 
and Canada. The muSicians will also 
demand substantial wage scale in- 
creases both in New York and out of 
town. 

The I. A. T. S. E., through its execu- 
tive Board, will make an effort to ad- 
just their differences with the Loew 
office as regards the unionizing of 
Loew's New Rochelle (N. Y.) theatre 
before taking any steps in that direc- 
tion. It is understood that the stage 
hands and musicians feel confident that 
the Loew trouble can be settled with- 
out resorting to extreme measures. 

The new wage scale to be demanded 
by the I. A. T. S. E. for road crews 
traveling with other than try-out pro- 
ductions, as decided on by the Ottawa 
convention, is as follows: Carpenter, 
property man, electrician and picture 
operator, uniform scale of $55 weekly; 
assistant carpenter, $50; flyman, $50; 
assistant property man, $45; assistant 
electrician, $45; all extra men, $45. The 
scale to be demanded for road crews 
traveling with new productions under 
the six weeks’ try-out period calls for 
$60 weekly for carpenter, electrician, 
property man and picture operator, and 
a proportionate $5 a week raise over 
the traveling show scale for flyman, 
assistant property man and assistant 
electrician and ail extra men. 

The $25 penalty imposed up to a year 
ago by the I. A. T. S. E. for the failure 
of the head of a department with a 
road show to properly fill out and send 
in the yellow report card describing 
the number of men needed to take in, 
work and take out a shew will become 
effective again Sept. 1. The penalty 
was removed in June, 1918, as a con- 
cession to the U. M. P. A. for granting 
a raise in the scale at that time. Start- 
ing Sept. 1 the report cards will be 
made out in triplicate instead of dupli- 
cate as heretofore. 

The number of men required for each 
department must be filled out in ink 
hereafter. The original must be re- 
turned to the local representative of 
the I. A., the duplicate must be re- 
tained by the carpenter of traveling 
organization, and the triplicate for- 
warded by the carpenter to the second 
stand in advance. 
Vaudeville acts 


Vaudevill ac carrying but one 
hand next season, whether it be 
carpenter, property man or electrician, 
must pay him $55 a week. 

Tack on or trunk scenery carried by 
a vaudeville act in excess of eight 


pieces next season will call for the 


a 
stage 
age 
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employment of a union carpenter. 
Heretofore no limit has been placed on 
the number of pieces of tack-on stuff 
carried by vaudeville acts, the stuff 
being put in place by the house crew. 
Furthermore, any I. A. T. S. E. man 
traveling with a vaudeville act must 
confine his services to the act covered 
by his contract next season or else 
face the charge of preventing an I. A. 
man from working in more than one 
department with the act in question, 
with a consequent heavy penalty. This 
means that if an act engages a car- 
penter the latter must do nothing but 
carpenter's work. No doubling of any 
kind, such as minor electrical work or 
handling of props, will be allowed here- 
after. If but one small electrical effect 
is worked from the stage, the act must 
carry an electrician at the $55 
well to work it, even though the effect 
only lasts half a minute Tabloids 
hereafter that run longer than one 
hour will be rated as full fledged shows 
or productions and must carry a full 
stage crew in all departments, the same 
as a musical comedy or burlesque show. 
Tabloids running less than one hour 
will be classed as vaudeville acts. 

The request of the Central Managers’ 
Association that the I. A. T. S. E. abol- 
ish the yellow report card was denied. A 
resolution giving the General Execu- 
tive Board of the I. A. authority to 
form affiliations and sign working 
agreements with any organization in 
the theatrical field without going 
through the formality of first submit- 
ting the proposition to the member- 
ship was adopted without opposition. 
It was intimated by a man high in the 
councils of the I. A. that the adoption 
of the new rule would result in a 
speedy affiliation with the Actors’ 
Equity Association. 

In accordance with’ a new 
adopted last week, burlesque shows 
may employ a local man to operate 
front lamps next season at the local 
scale instead of carrying am assistant 
electrician as formerly. This is a con- 
cession to burlesque, inasmuch as the 
local scale as a rule is much less than 
that of the road show scale throughout 
the country. The burlesque situation 
remains the same as far as the I. A. T. 
S. E. is concerned, with the exception 
of the increase of $5 a man in the road 
scale. Burlesque companies, as hereto- 
fore, must employ traveling members 
of the I. A. T. S. E. in every depart- 
ment. 

An effort to fix the minimum stage 
crews of burlesque and big time vaude- 
ville theatres at seven men, came be- 
fore the convention, but was recom- 
mended for non-adoption by the reso- 
lutions committee and defeated. 

A recommendation that road salaries 
be paid to house crews when com- 
pelled to work as both house and new 
production crews, was referred to the 
incoming Executive Board for atten- 
tion, with a request that the Board 
try to obtain the condition sought for. 
Reclassification of vaudevilie acts, as 
to their stage crew requirements, was 
also adopted and will be worked out 
by the Board before next season starts. 

A proposition to add a life insurance 
department to the I. A. T. S. E. anda 
resolution calling for the enactment of 
legislation making “grids” and fly gal- 
lery safer than at present, both met 
with defeat. Another proposal that 
was killed was one forbidding any 
member of the I. A., while working in 
a mechanical capacity with a vaude- 
ville act, to act as the manager of the 
same. The amount of scenic material 
and props that a vaudeville act will be 
permitted to carry will be determined 
by the Executive Board with full power 
to fix the number of stage hands ac- 
cordingly. 

A controversy between the I. A. and 
the Bangor (Mainc) Theatres Co. of 
over a year’s standing, and which the 
I. A. claims resulted from a lockout or- 
der directed against one of their mem- 
bers, was referred to the president of 
the I. A. for action, with a recommen- 

dation that the matter be taken up at 
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rule 


once with the U. M. P. A. 

The resolution abolishing the accept- 
ance of tips by stage employes was 
unanimously adopted. President Chas. 
C. Shay, in congratulating members of 
the I. A. T. S. E. on their decision to 
wipe out the tipping evil in the U. 5S. 
and Canada, declared that he was glad 
to note that stage hands had at last 
been removed from the status of Pull- 
man car porters. Hereafter any mem- 
ber of the I. A. T. S. E. who accepts 
a tip will be penalized to the extent of 
a fine of $25 for the first offense, $50 
for the second, and will be subject to 
expulsion’ from the organization for 
the third. 

The I. A. T. S. E. convention placed 
itself on record as opposed to prohibi- 
tion and instructed its delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor 
Convention and the Dominion of Can- 
ada Trades and Labor Council Conven- 
tion to voice their opposition in the 
event that the matter of prohibition 
came up at either or both assemblages. 
The clearers employed in all theatres 
in the U. S. and Canada hereafter must 
belong to the I. A. T. S. E. and receive 
the union scale of wages. Heretofore 
non-union clearers have been per- 
mitted in certain localities. The exist- 
ing clearers’ unions will stand as at 
present, but no new clearers’ charters 
will be issued by the International Al- 
liance. Clearers heretofore unaffiliated 
with the Il. A. T. S. E. will have to join 
the local union of the I. A., otherwise 
union stage hands will refuse to work 
with them. 

The convention voted against the 
amalgamation of the New York and 
Brooklyn stage hands locals following 
a red hot debate. President Shay 
finally relinquished the chair, and tak- 
ing the floor stated that he was in fa- 
vor of amalgamating New York and 
3rooklyn, but he believed that in view 
of certain matters of vital importance 
now pending it would be best to defer 
action until some future time. Presi- 
dent Shay’s reference to vital matters 
is understood to be the impending bat- 
tle with the Moss interests. 

No opposition candidates were nomi- 
nated for any of the executive offices 
and Chas. C. Shay and the entire ad- 
ministration ticket were elected by 
acclamation. The only change from 
the present official roster is Fred 
Dempsey, of Boston, elected to succeed 
Ben Harrison, of Philadelphia, as 
fourth vice-president. P. J. Ryan was 
elected to succeed John Suarez as one 
of the four delegates to the American 
Federation of Labor Convention in At- 
lantic City next week. The other three 
delegates will be Chas. C. Shay, John 
Barry and Les Dolliver. 


Conventions will be held hereafter 
the 4th Monday in May instead of the 
2nd Monday in June. The city to be 
selected for the next convention will 
be left hereafter to the discretion of 
the General Executive Board. 


A per capita assessment of ten cents 
a month will be levied on the members 
in future, and this fund will be utilized 
to pay the expenses of the various 
delegates. Formerly delegates’ conven- 
tion expenses were paid by each local 
union sending representatives. Special 
conventions will be held in accord- 
ance with a new rule in case the neces- 
sity arises. These special conventions 
may be called at any time the Execu- 
tive Board deems them necessary. 

The application of the film exchange 
employees of the U. S. and Canada to 
the American Federation of Labor for 
a federal charter, referred to the IL. A., 
was ordered taken up by the Execu- 
tive Board, which will proceed imme- 
diately to perfect the organization re- 
quested. As soon as the exchange em- 
ployees are organized they will be 
taken into the I. A. A proposal of 
affiliation by the Argentine stage 


hands referred to Executive Board. 

A move by the picture operators to 
be granted jurisdiction over everything 
in the way of electrical apparatus out- 
side of the proscenium, which appar- 
ently had many supporters, was put in 
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resolution form but withdrawn before 
the committee had time to act on it. 
The matter came up at one of the se- 
cret conferences held by the operators 
during the week and caused a lively 
debate. The privilege of operating 
spot lights in the booth, however, 
heretofore held by operators in every 
city except New York and Philadel- 
phia, was extended to these two cities 
by a constitutional amendment. Here- 
tofore members of I. A. T. S. E. locals 
have been permitted to accept posi- 
tions in picture studios outside of the 
jurisdiction of their own union in every 
place in the country excepting Los An- 
geles. By resolution Los Angeles was 
stricken out from this rule and here- 
after stage hands may work there, no 
matter what local they may belong to. 

The convention went on record in 
accordance with a suggestion by Shay 


as being opposed to film censorship in 
any form. 
Other recommendations made by 


Shay in his pvesidential report and 
acted on favorably by the convention, 
were: The passage of sanitation and 
safety laws for theatres, the abolishing 
of licenses for picture operators, op- 
position of the I. A. T. S. E. to the 
Sunday opening movements, unless 
such laws contained a provision call- 
ing for one day’s rest in seven with 
full seven days’ pay, stamp system of 
paying per capita tax, uniform con- 
tracts for all locals and uniform date 
for presentation of new wage scales by 
all locals. 


The new contract adopted by the 
stage hands differs in several respects 
from the one now in use, as may be 
seen by comparing the following 
clauses of each: 


Old Contract: To recognize seven 
days as constituting a week, except- 
ing when calculating the salary for a 
fraction of a week, when six days shall 
constitute a week. 

New Contract: To recognize seven 
days as constituting a week, excepting 
when calculating the salary for a frac- 
tion of a week, which shall be paid for 
at the rate of one-sixth of the weekly 
contract scale for each day on which a 
member works or travels, and to rec- 
ognize that for the purposes of this 
contract the week commences on Sun- 
day and ends on Saturday, in every 
case. 

Old Contract: To give two weeks’ 
notice of closing date of the produc- 
tion, or, failing to do so, to give full 
salary in lieu thereof. To give two 
weeks’ notice of cancellation. 

New Contract: To give in writing on 
the reverse side of this form two 
weeks’ notice of the cancellation of 
this contract or closing of the attrac- 
tion, or full salary, in lieu thereof. ° 

Old Contract: To pay transportation 
to the place that member was engaged 
in the event of this contract being ter- 
minated by direction of the party of 
the first part. 

New Contract: To pay transporta- 
tion from closing point to the place 
where member was engaged in the 
event of this contract being terminated 
by the party of the first part. 


New Contract (Add Clause not in old 
contract): To recognize two weeks’ 
continuous lay-off as constituting a 
termination of this contract by the 
party of the first part. 

New Contract (Added Clause): Im- 
mediately upon receiving notice of 
closing or cancellation members shall 
present this form to be filled out. Ob- 
serve notice on reverse side of con- 
tract. 


The new picture operators’ contract 
contains the same clause calling for a 
notice of closing in writing, but does 
not contain the two weeks’ continuous 
lay-off clause. In other respects both 
contracts are practically similar. 


Newark Added to Goldie’s Books. 

Proctor’s, Newark, was added this 
week to the books of Lawrence J. 
Goldie in the Keith office. Including 
Rockaway (Morrison’s) it makes the 
tenth house Goldie is booking. 


DAN HENNESSY’S 19TH. 


Daniel F. Hennessy, June 4, cele- 
brated his 19th year of association 
with the B. F. Keith interests. Mr. 
Hennessy is now in charge of the pop 
time department in the Keith office. 
It books a large number of theatres 
with vaudeville. 

Mr. Hennessy is the father of book- 
ing combinations in the variety field. 
He organized the old Managers’ As- 
sociation in 1900 and saw his work and 
system successfully carried on by 
many others, including the large Keith 
Exchange of the present day, an en- 
largement of Hennessy’s first plan. 

The “Association,” as the first insti- 
tution was more familiarly known, re- 
mained in the St. James Building, New 
York, for many years, with Mr. Hen- 
nessy the office manager of it. Later 
it became the United Rooking Offices, 
and more latterly the B. F. Keith 
Vaudeville Exchange. 


ASS’N BOOKER DISPLACED. 


Chicago, June 4. 

Tommy Burchill received yesterday 
the bookings for the Ackerman & Har- 
ris houses in the West, placed through 
the Western Vaudeville Managers’ 
Association. 

This sudden move displaced Harry 
Miller as the A. & H. booker. It was 
alleged according to report that Miller 
favored a certain agency here, with 
every act on four successive bills open- 
ing at one theatre having been booked 
by that agency with Miller. - 

The change gives Mr. Burchill book- 
ings from Minneapolis to the Coast as 
he also handles the lists for the Al- 
lardt Circuit, out of the Association. 


PAT WOODS BOOKING TOO. 


Pat Woods, the youth with the dan- 
ger signal hair and who has been act- 
ing as Eddie Darling’s chief assistant 
in the placing of the programs for the 
large Keith houses in Greater New 
York, has been granted a certificate 
of faith by Mr. Darling through the 
latter entrusting the bookings for the 
Bushwick, Brooklyn, and Royal, Bronx, 
to young Woods. 

Pat was in the Keith office before 
entering the service and was consid- 
ered quite efficient through placing the 
bills for a couple of New England 
theatres. He will continue to head- 
quarter in Mr. Darling’s office. 


“RUBEVILLE’S” VETERAN CAST. 


“Rubeville,” C. B. Maddock’s com- 
edy musical turn, will start its fourth 
season in August with an interesting 
record. The act has a cast of ten 
players, eight of whom saw service in 
France with the American Expedition- 
ary forces. 

When the individual members en- 
listed each brought a substitute to Mr. 
Maddock before joining the colors. 
All have now returned except one, and 
“Rubeville” will be offered next season 
with the original cast. 

The exception is Vincent Byrne, who 
was killed in action during the Ameri- 
can advance in the Argonne. 














This Week (June 2)—Ramona Park, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


LOEW’S LIBERTY, CLEVELAND. 


Cleveland, June 4. 

The Liberty has been taken over by 
Marcus Loew and will be added to the 
Loew pooled theatres in this city, now 
numbering seven, with two more ex- 
pected in the fall. 

While no policy has been announced 
for the Liberty under the Loew direc- 
tion, it is anticipated that vaudeville 
will be intermingled with the enter- 
tainment. 

The Liberty is at 105th and Superior 
streets. It seats about 1,800. W. B. 
McCallum has been managing the 
house for some time, with bookings 
via New York (John McCarren) 
through the Shea & Brandt agency of 
this city. It was announced late last 
week that the Liberty would close its 
vaudeville season next week. 


HEAT DID IT. 
The torrid temperature of the first 
part of this week lead to decisions 


on the closing dates of some of the 
Keith theatres in greater New York. 
The first of the big time houses to 
stop will be the Alhambra, which closes 
June 14, with the Colonial continuing 
a bit longer, but a tentative stopping 
date June 21. 

The Palace, Riverside, Royal and 
Bushwick will remain open, as usual, 
but the Orpheum, Brooklyn, will prob- 
ably go dark. The date is indefinite. 


PANTAGES GOING HOME. 


Seattle, June 4. 

At the Pantages offices in this city 
the report emanating from San Fran- 
cisco, that Edward G. Milne, north- 
western manager for the circuit was 
going to Chicago, is denied. Accord- 
ing to the rumor, Mr. Milne was to fill 
Coney Hédlmes’ place in that city and 
the latter was to be attached to the 
booking offices here. 

The Hoyt, Santa Barbara, Cal., and 
a new house in St. Louis have been 
completed and are ready to be added 
to the circuit. Plans are being made 
for new Pantages theatres in Kansas 
City (Mo.), Memphis and Toronto! 

Alex. Pantages, who has been absent 
from the city for 14 months, is due 
home this week. 


JAKE LUBIN BACK. 


Inflammatory rheumatism got Jake 
Lubin for a three weeks’ goal, but he 
beat it back Monday to his desk in the 
Loew booking office. 

Mr. Lubin broke out a wan look as 
he mentioned what the rheumatism had 
done to him. Jake said if it had only 
played split weeks with him it would 
not have been so bad, but the pain 
was just one continuous grind. Then 
Mr. Lubin congratulated himself upon 
having had his books filled in long 
enough ahead to allow the rheu to 
stick so long. 

Weather fair, Jake will hobble down 
to the track this Saturday to leave his 
accumulated salary. 


NEW PROTEAN ACT. 


Bert Levy and John Pollock have 
written a new playlet called “The Poor 
Fish,” which is a protean turn, said 
to have a new twist. Alexander Left- 
wich, lately resigned as a camp dram- 
atic director and formerly stage direc- 
tor with Daniel Frohman, will be the 
sole player, he doing seven characters. 

The act was originally intended for 
the Friars Frolic. 


Spanish Dancers on Big Time. 


The Spanish Dancers, formerly at the 
Park, New York, in a production, are 
going on the big time, opening at the 
Maryland, Baltimore. They will be 
billed as “Sunny Spain” and carry 
about 11 people. 

It is the same act booked for and 
which played the Pantages Circuit in 
the West, following the declination by 
the Orpheum Circuit of a route. 


























































































CLEANING UP “ON CHANGE.” 


The continued bullish tendency of 
the stock market in the last two 
months has provided the way for a 
goodly number of professionals with a 
taste for outside ventures to “clean 
up. 

One lower Broadway broker is hand- 
ling accounts for a considerable group 
and among those known to have 
reaped a harvest are George Arliss, 
Theda Bara, Aaron Hoffman, Henry 
Lewis, Henri DuVries, Julian Rose, 
Andy Rice, Max Gordon, Milt Col- 
lins, Loney Haskell and also several 
music publishers. : 

On the broker’s advice his patrons 
have been buying. industrials and rail- 
road stocks, which have steadily risen. 
Few are reported to have tampered 
with the oil stocks. 


PLAY AND OPERA FROM FILM. 


George D. Baker, who will probably 
accept the offer made him to direct 
Douglas Fairbanks, is authority for the 
statement that work has already been 
started by a well-known composer and 
librettist on an opera score to be 
founded on the feature picture “Reve- 
lation” in which Nazimova appeared — 
under Baker’s direction. 

This film also will serve as the basis 
for a stage play. . 


JOE WOODS’ OFFERINGS. 


joe Woods’ enterprises for next sea- 
son, include a new edition of the 
“Mimic World,” which will tour as a 
regular attraction on K & E popular 
price time and a vaudeville act of the 
same title. In addition he will have 
out a number of girl acts. He is also 
to manage two singles, they being Solly 
no Fae formerly of “Yip, Yip, Yap- 
hank” and Florence Ring, a prima 
donna in one of the Woods acts. 

Woods’ offerings are under two in- 
corporations, known as the Virginia 
Holding Co. and the Woodburn Amuse- 
ment Co. The finances of his activities 
are handled exclusively through his at- 
torney August Dreyer, an unusual, but 
effective procedure. 


GITZ RICE WINS. 


By a decision handed down by the 
Court of Appeals, last week, the G. 
Ricordi Music Co., publishers of Lieut, 
Gitz Rice’s famous “Pal of Mine,” will 
be able to collect mechanical royal- 
ties from the Co .mbia Gramophone 
Ce., which refused to pay royal to 
the publishers for any and-all records — 
sold in Canada, charging that the au-— 
thor, a Canadian, was not entitled to 
American copyright protection. iti 

This decision establishes a prece- 
dence for other Canadian composers, 


whose output is published by American 
firms. 


SUMMER’S TWO-A-DAY. 


B. S. Moss’ Hamilton and Regent will - 


play two shows.a day over the sum- 
mer, with the exception of Saturday 
and Sunday, when the three-a-day 
policy will be adhered to. 

The summer policy started June 2, 


DANCERS COLLIDE. = 

Two dancers in two different cars 
collided Sunday evening near Doug- 
laston Manor, L. I. Joan Sawyer was 


driving her car, which crashed into © 


another carrying Dazie, and driven by 
her husband, Cornelius Fellowes. 

Dazie was quite badly bruised, but no 
serious effects are anticipated. Her 
car was ruined. 


People’s Chicago in Pictures. 
Chicago, June 4. 
The People’s, Pantages’ Chicago 
house, goes into pictures this week for 
the summer season. It is announced 
the house will resume the vaude 


policy in the fall with a full Pan sho=™ 
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CAMP ENTERTAINMENT BUREAUS 
WILL DISCONTINUE JULY 1, NEXT 





Commission on Training Camp Activities Passing Out of 


Existence. 
Principal Reasons. 


Depletion of Camps and Lack of Funds 
Military Entertainment 


Committee With Headquarters in 
New York Has Fine Record. 





The Commission on Training Camp 
Activities which figured so largely in 
the training of men in the cantonments 
and credited with being one of the 
vital forces in turning out the great 
American Expeditionary Forces, will 
pass out of existence July 1. Auto- 
matically there will pass also the va- 
rious branches of the Commission, in- 
cluding the Military Entertainment, 
the Social Welfare and Hygiene divi- 
sions, and that of Dramatic Director- 
ship. Some of these divisions may go 
immediately under the army control 
through the various departments, but 
the _Military Entertainment Commit- 
tee definitely dissolves. This means 
the discontinuance of the New York 
office which was the booking center 
for the cantonments. 

The reason for the radical change is 
the gradually increasing depletion of 
the camps and the lack of funds to 
carry on the New York office, which 
entailed lately guaranteeing camp at- 
tractions to a certain extent. Harry 
O. Stubbs has outlined a plan for a 
continuance of cantonment attractions 
which is to be followed, but there will 
be no central booking office. The man- 
agers of Liberty theatres will book 
their own attractions, calling for such 
shows from that section in which a 
cantonment may be located. A camp 
in the central southwest will seek its 
attractions from the Interstate Cir- 
cuit, those in the northern Mississippi 
valley will look to Chicago and the 
eastern camps will be supplied out of 
New York. The individual manager 
will attend to such bookings. It was 
found that the discharge of troops is 

_ $0 rapid after their arrival here that 
there could be no exact data obtained. 
Four days’ notice is about the longest 
any of the Liberty theatres have and 
shows must be secured within that 
time. ’ 

This means that vaudeville will be 
practically used entirely from now on 
in the camps. At the present time 
there are but two attractions travel- 
ing over the camp circuit. They are 
“Here Comes the Bride” and a vaude- 
ville aggregation headed by Sylvester 
Schaeffer. Both are working under a 
uarantee arrangement which will 
ring them back to New York over the 
full booking. 

A different arrangement for the can- 


tonments near New York has been 
made, giving the big debarkation 
points a director of amusements. 


Camps Upton, Mills, Merritt and Dix 
will be supplied with attractions 
through J. R. Banta, who has charge 
of tht Liberty theatre at Camp Mer- 
ritt, N. J. He will be in New York 
daily. 

The closing of the New York office 
means the official seal upon the bril- 
liant record of the Military Entertain- 
ment Committee. J. Howard Reber 
was until lately the head of this com- 
mittee, with Mr. Stubbs as director of 
bookings. Considerable pressure was 
brought to bear upon Mr. Stubbs from 
Washington, he being asked to accept 
a military commission and remain per- 

-manently as head of camp bookings, 
but he has asked that his resignation 
Serome effective July 15. Mr. Stubbs, 

o has been on duty continuously 
nce August 1, 1918, is repairing to 
Maine for a rest. He has several offers 


for next season and will probably re- 
enter theatricals in a managerial ca- 
pacity. Managers all boosted the com- 
mittee’s New York ‘office because of 
exact information always on hand and 
when there was any chance of an at- 


traction losing money, the manager 
was invariably informed and offered 
a cancellation if that was desired. 


Prior to his joining the Military En- 
tertainment Committee, Mr. Stubbs 
was an actor-manager. He trained at 
Plattsburgh, but was declined a com- 
mission because of physical disability. 
He then served six months for the Red 
Cross before entering the committee’s 
office. J. H. Hill, assistant booker, is 
returning to his home at Dallas, Tex., 
having been taken in as a partner in 
an oil concern with which he was con- 
nected before the war. 


Plans for the continuance of camp 
bookings for the peace army are at 
this time undecided, but if the present 
program of a standing army of half a 
million men is carried out, a perma- 
nent bureau for camp attractions will 
be established under army direction. 


IN AND OUT OF SERVICE. 
James G. Sheer, discharged May 10. 
Jack Block, A. E. F., returned from 

France, May 30, and is now at the Base 
Hospital, Camp Merritt, N. J. 

Val Marconi was discharged from 
the Army June 3. He returned from 
France last month. Mr. Marconi went 
over with the 58th Artillery but was 
iater assigned to entertaining. He will 
rejoin his brother in vaudeville and 
the act will be known as The Marconis. 

Pvt. Mitchell H. Wood, known to 
vaudevillians as Juggling Bardell, ar- 
rived on the Rotterdam, May 3], after 
five months as an entertainer on the 
A. E. F. Circuit. Wood was with Co. 
K, 34lst Inf., as a doughboy for ten 
months. He will be discharged im- 
mediately. 

Alexander Woollcott, former dram- 
atic critic for the New York “Times,” 
has returned from overseas service. It 
is understood John Corbin, who re- 
placed him temporarily, has retired and 
that Mr. Woollcott will return to his 
desk on the “Times” in the fall. In 
the interval he will write several books. 
Mr. Woollcott enlisted as a private in 
the medical corps, but was quickly 
placed on the staff of “The Stars and 
Stripes,” the striking newspaper gotten 
out by and for the A. E. F. 

Jack Egan, one of few war song 
writers to see active service, was dis- 
charged from the A. E. F. at Camp Dix 
this week. Egan went overseas a year 
ago with the 312th Infantry of the 76th 
Division, and saw action at Grand Pre 
and St. Mihiel in the Argonne. Be- 
sides being torpedoed on the way over, 
Egan’s division was in continuous com- 
bat at St. Mihiel for three and a half 
weeks. His brother Gene was killed 
the day before the armistice was signed 
and had been cited for the rescue of 
his captain while under fire, and rec- 
ommended for the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal. When inducted into service, 
Jack was on the staff of “The Broad- 
way Music Co.” and had written sev- 
eral hits, among them “That’s the Kind 
of a Baby For Me,” and “We'll Do 
Our Share.” Egan will return to the 
Von Tilzer establishment. 


~ IN APPRECIATION. 


At the Casino Theatre, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 25, at the 75th per- 
formance of Sunday vaudeville for sol- 
diers and sailors, under the direction 
of Mabel R. Beardsley, of the New 
York War Camp Community Service, 
a medal was presented to the men and 
women of the stage in recognition of 
their generosity in contributing their 
services to the entertainments during 
the past year and a half. The medal 
was especially designed by the sculp- 
tor Fraser. It is set with jewels and 
cast in bronze taken from the Battle- 
ship Maine, destroyed in Santiago 
harbor in "98, was the gift of the sol- 
diers, sailors and marines who have 
attended these performances during 
the past eighteen months. Frank Car- 
ter, of the Ziegfeld “Follies,” received 
the medal in the name of all the other 
artists. The medal will be on exhibi 
tion at the Lambs’ Club. 

The Sunday afternoon shows, which 
have been running continuously since 
December, 1917, were discontinued for 
the summer months June 1. All the 
best talent have contributed their ser- 
vices, time and time again, to make the 
program among the best ever given in 
the city. 

Those who have volunteered and ap- 
peared at the Sunday performances 


axe ¢ 

Frisco Isabel Jason 

Wellington Cross Margot Kelley 

Edna Hibbard and Stanley Adams 
Chorus from “Tum Constance Binney 
ble In.” Raymond Coleman 


Annette Bade 
Peggy Worth 
Mildred Brown 
Lubovska 
Sammy Levy 
Al Raymond 
Lieut. Hilliam Kramer & Morton 
Courtney and Barrett Marilynn Miller 
Mr. Robinson Bee Palmer 
Eleanor Kern Ann Pennington 
Ruth Roye Savoy and Brennan 
Nadja Eddie Cantor 

The Sharrocks W. G. Fields 

Doris Kenyon Harry Kelley 

Mr. Frawley Allyn King 
Rothmann and Blair Bert Williams 
Julia Kelety Billy Ritchie 

Fred Heider Frank Carter 
Musette Seven Bracks 
Dickinson and Deagon Athos & Read 
Jessica Brown Wheeler Wadsworth 
Harry La Marr Marie Ascaraga 
Alma Braham Kalaina Peterson 
Delyle Alda Bert Hanlon 


Gordon Dooley 
William Dooley 
Johnny Dooley 
Molly King 
Walter Weems 
Milt Collins 


James Blyer Tokio Trio 
Jane Green Avon Comedy Four 
Anna Chandler The Glorias 


John Charles Thomas 
Laura Arnold 
Four Amaranths Helen Rook 
Cunningham and Clem- Donald Kerr 

ents McIntyre and Heath 
Sophie Tucker Moran and Wiser 
Phil Baker Blanche Ring 
Dippy Diers Schiavonai Brothers 
Fvan Fontaine Andy Tombes 
The Right Quintette Rena Parker 
Dorothy Dickson David Quixano 


Stevens and Bordeauy 
Chie Sale 


Carl Hyson Edith Day 
George Everett Joe Santley 
Rosamund Whiteside Sol Cohen 


Jack Norworth 

Mertens and Arena 

Myers and Noon 

Juliet 

Conway and Fields 

Cavanaugh and Everett 

Ashley and Skipper 

Golando 

Kitty Flynn 

The St. Clairs 

Ellard Eastman 

Marie Nordstrom 

Buddy Gilmore 

Irene Castle 

Nonette 

The Le Grohs 

Noble and Brooks 

Georgia O’Ramey 

Petty Marshall 

Charlie King and chor- 
us from ‘Good Morn- 
ing Judge’”’ 

Jim Europe’s Band 

El Rey Sisters 

Stewart and Fisher 


Kuy Kendall 

Loney Haskell 

Leo Beers 

Sidney Phillips 

Barnes and Crawford 

Kauffman Brothers 

Runaway Four 

Gertrude Dallas 

Rene Dettling 

Lew Dockstader 

Stan Stanley 

Edward Aveling 

T he Maxines 
Bobby 

Eddy Borden 

Stella Mayhew 

Lucille Cavanaugh and 


Co 

Edith McDonald 
Chilson Ohrman 
Vittorio and Georgetto 
Catherine De Galanta 
Gick Watson 

Thomas A. Wise 
Queenie Mab 


and 


La Sylphe The Sheldons 
Jack Duffy Layman & ‘Kling 
Frank Farnam Karl Gantvoort and 


Chorus from ‘Maid 

of the Mountains” 
Hanlon and Clifton 
Bernard and Ternini 
Sophie Tucker and 

Saxophone Kings 


Joe Jackson 

Howard and Sadler 
Clemens and Rogers 
Devine and Williams 
Ada Mae Weekes 
Clifton Webb 


Clef Club Billy B. Van 

Catherine Andrews Mr. Ferguson 

Ted Andrews Lewis and Leopold 

Alma Clayburg Friscoe 

The Gaudsmiths Flannigan and Ed- 

Con Conrad wards 

Kelly McDevitt and James J. Corbett 
Lucy Laurette Taylor 

Russian Quartette Kubelik 

Balalaika Quartette Estrallita 





Cecil Cunningham Leo Carillo 
LeMaire Hayes and Constance Collier 
Co Julia Marlowe 
Ivy Sawyer and Chor- Morton and Claire 
us from “Oh My Rita Gould 
Dear” Swan & Mack 
Marie Dressler Pat O’Brien 
Eddy Dowling Arnold Daly 
Hal Hixon Van and Schenck 
Ted McLeod Cubie Crutchfield 


Farber Sisters Carl Eugene Troupe 
Nelson Tindall Leo Edwards 


Helene Lambert Acrobats, Clowns, and 
Clifton Crawford all small acts from 
Frank Westphal Barnum - Bailey cir- 
Toto cus. 

Yvette Rugell Quartette, Shanley’s 
Frances and Love Santos and Hayes 
Donal Sisters Dore and Cavanaugh 
Shinnecock Quintette Charles Purcell 
Johnny Dooley Lou Holtz 

Ann Gray Claudius and Scarlett 
Mullen and Coogan Fred Stone and 16 
Cameron Sisters “Sunshine Girls” 
Juniette Day May Naudain 

Roy Atwell Basil Lynn 

Willy Solar Arnaut Brothers 


Hansford Wilson The Brines 
Nora Bayes Stewart Sisters 
Irving Fisher Tom Brennan 
Charlie DeHaven Harry Brown 
Fred Nice Nate Leipzig 
Jimmie Hussey Eddie Cox 


Billy Gould 
Arthur Millis 
Handers 


Harry Delf 
Sylvia Jason and Chor- 


us from “Little Sim- Thomas 

plicity”’ Mignonne 
Burley and Burley Ray Raymond and 
Bell Story chorus from ‘Fancy 


Louise and Mitchel Free”’ 

Williams and Wolfus Bordello 

Roshanara Elsie Ferguson 
Princess White Deer McBride & Wallace 
Ralph Whitehead Officer Vekes and Don 
William Kent Harry Adler 
Neapolitan Trio Sherman and Utry 
Grita Torpadie Florence Timboni 
Cynthia Perrot Arthur Lipson 
Elma Floyd Rae Samuels 
Ralfour Lloyd Six Brown Brothers 
Gilbert Wells Vievienne Segal 
Trio from Shanley’s Carl Randall 
Bronson and Baldwin Edith Taliaferro 


Mabel Wilbur and Ben Harney 
Chorus from “Some- Carol McComas and 
time”’ Quartet from “Filo 
Julia Bellew Flo” 


Hazel Moran 

William Ebbs 

Barlow Borland 

Bert and Rosedale 

James Dunn, Miss Law- 
son, Miss St. Clair 

Will Rogers 

Joe Santley 

Margorie Gateson 

Stewart Baird 

Ted Lewis’ Jazz Bana 
from Bai Tabarin 


Arnold and Allman 
Lee Stoddard 
Macklyn Arbuckle 
Will Underwood Lee 
Hale and Patterson 
Frank Tinney 
Sonia DeCalvia 
Dovle and Dickson 
Rath Brothers 
Enrico Caruso 

Tom Lewis 

Jean Elliott 


Sailor Reilly Earl Fuller’s Society 
Herbert and Dare Orchestra from Rec- 
Al Shayne tor’s 


Versatile Sextette Jazz 
Band from Rector’s 
Original Dixie Land 

Jazz Band from 
Reisenweber’s 
Jazz Sextette from the 
Moulin Rouge 
Bert Kelley’s Jazz 
Band from vaudeville 
Louisiana Five Jazz 
Band from the Tokio 
Wilbur Sweatman Jazz 


Donald Brian 
Harlequin’ Trio 

Lou Lockett 

Emma Haig 

Elnore and Williams 
Ed Wynn 

Cortez and Peggy 
May Irwin 

Sidney Grant 

John McCormack 
Nat Nazarro 

Irene Bordoni 
Klass and Termini 
Four Harmony Kings 
Four Jansleys 

The Zancigs 

Geo Yeoman 

Hal Skelley 

Louise Groody 
Sergeant Clucas 
Bob Hall 

Margaret Servern 
Frank Carmen 
Valanova Gypsies 
Howard Brothers 
Fred Astaire 
Adelle Astaire 
Jack Hazzard Trio-Ritz, Brooklyn 
Clayton and White The Sheldons 
Marion Kerby The Gladiators 
Laurette McDermott Mae West 

Rube Goldburg Eddie Cox 

Mabel Carrington Maxines and Bobby 
Prosper & Moret Carl Eugene Troop 
Louise Davidson Harry Adler 

Ben Bernie Hazel Moran 

Moss and Frye Chuck Hass 
Garcinetti Brothers Palais Royal Dancers 
Alice Brady 


The first of these Sunday afternoon 
performances was given at the Harris 
theatre, Dec. 23, 1917. The audiences 
increased so rapidly that it was neces- 
sary to move to the 44th Street the- 
atre in February. In November, 1918, 
the audiences grew so large it was 
found necessary to move to the Man- 
hattan opera house to accommodate 
them. 

This list is intended to 
names of volunteer artists 
sional) who have contributed 
services. 

If any names have been omitted it 
is quite unintentional and we would be 
glad to add them to the list if the 
name is sent to Miss M. R. Beardsley, 
15 East 40th street. 


Trio 

Sunny South Synco- 
pated Orchestra 
from the Little Club 

Fisichelli Jazz Band 
from Pre-Catelin 

Lou Goldin’s Jazz Band 
from Maxim’s 

Courtney and Barrett 

Misses Norrie 

Inga Agni 

Elizabeth Brice 

Will Morrisey 

Esther Walker 

Al Herman 


include all 
(profes- 
their 
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AMONG THE WOMEN 


: By PATSY SMITH. 





The third annual N. V. A. benefit at 
the Hippodrome Sunday night had 16 
women on the bill, the majority doing 
a shimmey. The dignity of Julia Ar- 
thur in golden rod gown and head 
bandeau touched with black—the whole 
set off with a black jet mantle lined 
with apple green; the repose of Belle 
Baker in long, draped orchid geor- 
gette; the concentrated quiet energy 
of Mme. Nita-Jo, in her racy little 
black satin faced with brick red; 
the vital beauty of Gertrude Hoffman 
in flame chiffon and strawberry hair 
in her “Danse of the Allies,” and the 
graceful femininity of Ethelyn Clark, 
Marion Bent and Gladys Clark, stood 


out, rather than popular pep on the 
big stage. . 
Miss Clark displayed a handsome 


mink coat and two good top notes, in a 
song with Jos. Howard. Miss Bent in 
cool green georgette was the essence 
of summertime and Miss Clark wore 
a dainty six-tier lace flounced costume 
and big picture hat. 

Irene Franklin was in an unknown 
new shade of rose faille made in a chic 
little style that she must herve brought 
over from Paris. Her abundant tresses 
were built up in a high coiffure, little 
curls hanging down the ears like pen- 
dants. 

Ruth Roys wore her orange and blue, 
Loretta McDermott her cheeky little 


black satin pants and skirtlet, and 
Blanche Ring was in white georgette 
with a drop skirt of deep fringe. 


Sophie Tucker wore black satin draped 
in black lace and Emma Carus wore 
her Copenhagen blue iridescent gown. 


Elizabeth Brice in orchid taffeta bro- © 


cade and big black hat, Cleo Malfield 
in pink georgette trimmed in self-tone 
velvet ribbon, and Elisio Cancino, in 
violet satin corslet and green georgette 
and lace, were decorative considera- 
tions on the big program. 

May Boley in a white bugle bead and 
pearl burlesque grand opera costume, 
was conspicuous for her good comedy 
in the-bit with Will Morrissey. 

The real hit of the evening, however, 
was made by Elsie Janis, where she 
was hiding beneath the brim of a 
transparent mushroom hat and a spot 
light turned on her. Three cheers fol- 
lowed with most of the audience on the 
orchestra floor, at least, on their feet. 
In response, Miss Janis said she was 
not made up, meaning for the dem- 
onstration or the stage. She deplored 
her narrow skirt, as she could not go 
right up there and “hoof it” for them. 

On the N. V. A. program were 17 
single turns, eight men and nine 
women. 


The Riverside has donned its fresh 
pretty summer dressing of flowered 
cretonne and it must have had a psy- 
chological effect on the small but com- 
fortable looking attendance Monday 
night, else it really is the collest vaude- 
ville house in town. It was a regular 
show too, animals, athletes, character 
singer, dancer, mimic, singing and 
dancing team, monologist and a couple 
of low comedy acts. 

Flo Lewis had a narrow escape from 
a inglorious flop—stalling and trying to 
ad lib before her song. There was 
much kidding applause and one man 
down front said something, when he 
shouted “Bravo.” Nina Payne pre- 
sented a series of new and original 
dance “Patterns.” She should be com- 
mended for her effort in always at- 
tempting something out of the ordi- 
nary. In her first number a kinema 
trick of putting a figure together piece- 
meal on the screen was employed. 
When complete, Miss Payne $tepped 
through the paper screen in brilliant 


futuristic array—half Egyptian and 
half Russian. A “Cleopatra” and a 
“Cameo” number followed. For the 





latter she posed against an oval in 
light, airy attire, carrying out the pic- 
ture admirably. “The Garden of Va- 
riety” showed a background of great 
overgrown vegetables, with Miss 
Payne evidently meant to represent a 
big onion, posed behind a bunch of 
cauliflower. The act represents the 
most original dance offering seen this 
season. 

Mignon in a trio of flounces, topped 
with a pink silk plain bodice, did a 
good impersonation of that dainty ar- 
tist, Nan Halperin, singing her Wed- 
ding March song. 
two character 
which had her 


Irene Franklin did 
numbers, neither of 
usual punch, and wo.e two extremes in 
the way of costume display. One was 
a simple black satin with a frilly lace 
under dress, sleeves and the long body 
part showing at sides, and a lace riffle 
turning up on the black skirt at bot- 
tom. The other gown was white, veiled 


in a mesh of brilliants. It was long 
and clinging with irregular flounces 
showing on one side, and the other 


draped with a panel of orange satin. 
A broad silver girdle fastened in back 
with big bow and brilliant strap and 
silver rope held up the backless bodice. 
A big, handsome Spanish comb 
adorned her high headdress and she 
carried a French blue ostrich fan. 
Kate Elinore opened in her Indian 
costume suggestion as usual and closed 
in orchid georgette elaborately em- 


broidered in brilliants, still wearing 
the funny pancake hat. One of the 
telephone girls with Harry Watson 


was in black silk, the other wore a 
black cloth loose mode! suit. 


That Palace audience sure was open 
for entertainment Monday. They 
laughed and applauded throughout the 
hot afternoon. 

Harriet Rempel in a talky sketch, im- 
possible save for the setting, was kept 
busy changing back and forth from a 
young girl, masquerading in the pic- 
turesque hoop skirt, corkscrew curl 
period of long ago, to a sweet-faced 
old lady. 

Corinne Sales opened in her green 
velvet, rose bead embroidered frock 
and closed in white net girdled with 
a flesh pink satin sash, looking very 
“sirlie” and cool with her hair in a 
simple braid. 

The Spanish raiment of black satin, 
maize and topaz, and her Ann Pen- 
nington and McCoy costumes, 
remain the most spectacular display of 
that fine show woman, Gertrude Hoff- 
man. 

Ethel Blair, of O’Donnell and Blair, 
wore a good looking box eton suit of 
national blue crepe—the jacket, sleeves 
and sides of skirt stitched or embroid- 
ered in flesh silk. A blue hat was faced 
with pink georgette and a long string 
of corals was a conspicuous adorn- 
ment. 

Emma Carus wore her pink satin and 
white iridescent gowns reviewed at 
the Riverside recently. 


Sessie 


From the first curtain with the en- 
semble in dainty pink and blue cretonne 
aprons and sunbonnets, and brown vel- 
vet pants and ecru silk smocks, putting 
over the “Maypole” number, to the 
very finale, showing the artistic Persi- 
an Garden set, the female contingent 
of the “Peek-a-Boo” show at the Col- 
umbia are all that can be desired. They 























EMMA 


HAIG 


Assisted by JACK WALDRON 


In “The 


Miniature 


After playing consecutively since last October, Miss Haig has rearranged and improved 
her offering and is now ably assisted by Jack Waldron, recently of the “Argonne Players.” 


Dance Revue” 


This week (June 2), Henderson’s, Coney Island. 


Next week (June 9), Alhambra, New 
All of the New York houses tu follow. 


Direction, PAT CASEY, 


York; and 


week June 16, Colonial, New York. 


perform a generous\ amount of work 
and carry a superio wardrobe, and 
aside from all that, they are, individu- 
ally, all good lookers. If the produc- 
tion does not stay at the Columbia all 
season or at some other Broadway 
house, it will not be the fault of the 
women. 


The flash number “Vanities” was 
handled by Emmy Barbier in white 
silk, gold embroidered hoop skirt 


mode, festooned with lace flounces and 
two shades of chiffon—registering de- 
cided class. The illuminated bath-tub 
business and dressing scene were put 
over in a clever manner. Powder puff, 
pajamas, lingerie, mirror, plumes, lace, 
perfume, chatelaine bag, ribbons, 
gowns, flowers, hair, millinery and 
jewels were represented, with wom- 
an’s greatest joy.depicted in the form 
of an infant carried on a lace pillow 
by an immaculately maid. 

Other dresses or rather dresslets of 
Miss Barbier, particularly good, were 
a gold cloth and lace worn at opening, 
a dainty lace and ribbon rainbow af- 
fair and an orchid and peach com- 
bination worn at finale. Tiny puffs 
of the orchid silk stood out around hips 
over a lacy peach foundation and a 
high headgear, was entirely of violets. 

Frankie James was attractive in 
several simple but stylish gowns. A 
light blue Battenberg had a wide sash 
of strips of orchid, salmon pink and 
blue satin. A plain French blue taf- 
feta had twelve inches of narrow chif- 
fon flutting at bottom. There was a 
big bustle puff at one side and pink 
roses nestled here and there in the 
bottom trimming, and on the rose vel- 
vet ribbon girdle, which tied with long 
ends at back. A white baronet satin, 
the apron and bottom trimmed with 
cherry and silver banding had a guimpe 
and long wide cherry sleeves. She 
looked so slender in a white satin rid- 
ing habit, black boots and top hat she 
was hardly recognizable in the circus 
scene. 


Lillian McNeil wore several becomin 
outfits, but got most out of her Turkish 
dance, in the Persian Garden, clad in 
gold lace and jewels. May Myers did 
a yodeling specialty in silver bodice 
atop peach and blue georgette—there 
was one peach sleeve, and orchid em- 
broidery and narrow ribbons gave a 
further color contrast. Another frock 
worn by Miss Myers was of lemo 
with orange bandings, outlined with 
tiny iridescents. A double fringe of 
orange ostrich encircled the skirt at 
hip line and a peaked lemon hat was 
topped with an ostrich plume and lined 
with the iridescents. t 
gray silk, lace aprons and caps, did a 


clad 


splendid dance on the order of the Eng- — 


lish Pony ballets of the past, a man 


danced on his toes, in the Harem set — 4 


and three women athletes who work- 


ed in the circus scene were nicely at- 
tired. One dressed as a boy in plum ~ 


velvet, the other two discarded their 
clothes in mid air for pink tights - 


white satin, marabout trimmed trunk.» 


and green and pink bodices. 


Perhaps the smartest looking set "of 
chorus costumes were worn for the 
number, “Bon Jour Marie,” led by 
Lalla Selbini. Black tights, long ir- 
regular shaped bodies of silver cloth 


with a cut out silver border, and black 
lace and silver winged headdresses 
were a striking background for Miss 
Selbini, in white tights and net ball- 
erina skirts edged with silver cloth. 
There was a silver girdle bodice and 
hat. Cherry georgette and cherries 
trimmed latter, and bunches of cherries 
fastened here and there on edge of 
skirt. Miss Selbini also wore a charm- 
ing white lace gown and hat and for 
her specialty wore a ruby silk union 
suit and the white tarlatan skirts. as 
she did in vaudeville. The Rube Wed- 
ding and the Land of Jazz were spe- 
cially well dressed numbers. 
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BOSTON’S MAYOR PRESIDES 


AT BURLESQUE CONFERENCE 





Committee Appointed to Report on Feasibility of Standard 
Regulations For Shows. Many Invited But Few 
Attend. Theatrical Managers Agree 
With Regulations Submitted. 


or 





Boston, June 4. 

Mayor Peters opened a conference 
of directors of burlesque companies, 
and theatrical managers, with the li- 
censing officials of various cities, in 
the aldermanic chamber of City Hall, 
May 29, and after exhaustive discus- 
sion, a committee was appointed to 
report at a subsequent meeting of the 
feasibility of a standard code of regu- 
lations in the interest of morality, to 
be uniform in the leading cities. 

The committee consisted of John M. 
Casey, the head of the Boston Mu- 
nicipal Licensing Bureau (chairman); 
James H. Lambert, Jr., Secretary, De- 
partment of Public Safety, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Sergt. Richard H. Gamble, 
Censor of Theatrical Entertainments, 
Providence, R. L, and Chief of Police 
George H. Hill, of Worcester, Mass. 

By correspondence with the authori- 
ties of the leading cities of the East 
and with theatrical producers and 
managers, the committee expects to 
obtain a symposium of views from 
which a uniform code of regulations 
may be adopted. 

Mayor Peters had sent letters of 
invitation to the mayors of Springfield, 
Worcester, Providence, New York, 
Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Fall 
River, Pittsburgh, Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Waterbury, Buffalo, Rochester, N. Y., 
Albany, Atlantic City, Paterson, Utica, 
Jersey City and Hoboken. The ma- 
jority sent replies indicating their sym- 
pathy with the movement, although 
the conference was scantily attended. 

Among those present, beside the 
committee named above, were: Wal- 
ter W. Nicholson, commissioner of 
Public Safety, Utica, N. Y.; the Rev. 
Raymond Calkins, of Cambridge, Mass., 
and Frank Chouteau Brown, of Boston, 
the two latter representing the Citi- 
zen’s Committee on Public Amuse- 
ments, George E. Lothrop, of the How- 
ard Athenaeum; Charles H. Waldron, 
of the Casino, and Thomas Henry, of 
the Gaiety. 

The Rev. Raymond Calkins made the 
most sanguine speech as the feasibility 
of establishing uniform standards. The 
theatre managers said that nothing 
would suit them better, but only feared 
the impracticability, in view of the 
diversity of opinions and difficulties in 

ming detailed regulations. 

[hey said they would welcome such 
unity for the present chaotic censor- 
ship results in much financial loss. If 
the regulations could be adopted by 
playwrights, producers and publicity 
managers the fountain head of much 
of the trouble would be reached. 

Thomas Henry, of the Gayety, illus- 
trated the diversity of opinions by re- 
ferring to the regulations concerning 
the wearing of union suits on the 
Stage, stating that he was opposed to 
it except in the case of living statuary, 
agreeing perfectly with Censor Cdsey, 
and yet a show carrying a dance in 
union suits over a circuit embracing 
37 cities met with not a single pro- 
test until it reached Boston. 

He condemned the “Beef Trust” 
dance by a group of fat women, say- 
ing that he regarded it as obnoxious 
o refined sensibilities, and yet the 
how is still on the circuit, and a num- 

er of cities find nothing worse than 

1e laughable in the display of the 

‘oss figures. 


Mr. Casey, taking the chair on the 


early retirement of Mayor Peters, 
read a paper contributed by Commis- 
sioner of Licenses John F. Gilchrist, 
of New York City, in which the work 
of the New York Bureau was exhaus- 
tively set forth. 

In Mr. Casey’s opinion the situation 
in Boston complicated by that change 
in the law through the statute of 1915, 
which, in adding the Chief Justice of 
the Municipal Court to the Board of 
Censorship formerly consisting only of 
the mayor and police commissioner, 
eliminated the provision in the orig- 
inal statute authorizing the licensing 
authorities to cut out objectionable 
lines or features in any theatrical en- 
tertainment. 

Mr. Casey says that Boston man- 
agers have never yet refused to eli- 
minate any features when requested 
by him, but he doubts whether he has 
the power to require it, the only alter- 
native being the revocation of the li- 
cense, a ruinous alternative. 

The committee on Public Amuse- 
ments frequently present complaints 
against certain theatres which are 
really based on the errors committed 
by producers and playwrights who 
started such a show on the road, per- 
kaps months before; and it is a hercu- 
lean undertaking to purge such shows, 
he said, without throwing it entirely 
out of gear. 

The Boston theatrical men expressed 


.themselves as heartily agreeing with 


the simple regulations laid down by 
Mayor Peters, and believed them al- 
most as far as it would be practicable 
to go in detailed requirements. 

Those regulations are: 

1. Performances of every kind must 
always be governed by the dic- 
tates of propriety and refinement. 
Obviously, among other things, 
such features as the following 
would thus be excluded from per- 
formances: 

a. Dances that may be con- 
strued as vulgar in their con- 
ception or execution. 

b. The wanton exposure of the 
female figure. 

c. The portrayal of moral per- 
version. 

d. The portrayal of the use of 
drugs. 

All performances must be con- 
fined to the stage of the theatre. 
Exceptions to this rule permitted 
only on authority of the Mayor. 


WITH SINGERS FOR LIFE. 

Clarice Lawrence has been signed as 
soubrette with Jack Singer’s Behman 
show. At the end of the season, she 
will be signed for life with Jack 
Singer’s son, Adolph, when she will 
desert the burlesque stage for the mar- 
riage state. 


tn 


Burlesque Club Entertainment. 

The Victory Jubilee Entertainment 
of the Burlesque Club, managed by 
Secretary Will Roehm, last Wednesday 
evening at the clubhouse, was a pro- 
nounced success. The Elm City Four 
pulled down the hit of the entertain- 
ment, with the Seven Musical Spillers, 
loaned by the “Peek-A-Boo” show, 
running a close second. 

Among those that appeared on the bill 
were Harry White, Bud Walker, 
Charles Fisher, Sam Collins, Sid Gold, 
Tex Elliss, Mart Collins, Hal Spring- 
ford and Bill Harris. 


BURLESQUE ENGAGEMENTS. 


Strouse and Franklyn have engaged 
Irving Becker to manage their new 
show, “Round the Town.” 

Roehm and Richards have booked 
Chester Nelson for the “London Belles” 
show and Edgar Bixley for Watson’s 
Beef Trust. 

Tillie Delaney, erstwhile chorus girl, 
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in James E. Cooper’s “Blue Birds” 
show. 
Nellie Nice, Carrie Fennel, with 


Harry Hastings’ “Razzle Dazzle.” 

Jack Singer’s Behman show will 
open next season with the following 
cast: Harry Lander (Lander Bros.), 
Ned Dandy, Marie Sparrow, Anita 
Pynes, Frank Zanora, Clarice Law- 
rence, Harry A. Watson. 


Warren Tenne ant Chiragan ic in New 
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people for his new 


York engaging 
American Wheel Show, “The Hula 
Hula Girls,” for next season. Mr. 


Irons is of Clamage & Irons. 

Harry Hastings announces the fol- 
lowing principals engaged for his “Big 
Show:” Dan Coleman, principal com- 
edian. Phil Peters, Hazzard and Spell- 
man, Fred Dale, Edith Heiena, Mar- 
jorie Manderville, Hazel Lloraine and 
Alma Bower. Additional people en- 
gaged for the “Razzle Dazzles” are Vic 
Dayton, Nellie Nice, Ethel DeVoe and 
Dave Malcolm. 


BURLESQUE NOTES. 


Charles Edwards is now connected 
with the Harry Hastings’. office force 
in the Columbia Bldg. Edwards was 
formerly a burlesque advance man, but 
will now confine his burlesque activities 
in guiding the Hastings’ shows from 
his office desk. 


The Sunday vaudeville shows at Hur- 
tig and Seamon’s were called off for 
the season last Sunday night. They 
will resume again about the middle of 
August. Ben Welch’s show starts a 
summer run of burlesque at Hurtig and 
Seamon’s next Monday. 


AMERICAN MEETING. 

The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Burlesque Association will meet 
Friday and arrange the routes for next 
season’s shows. 

Rules for the production of their 
shows and the operation of the houses 
will also be outlined. 











CHAMBERLAIN BROWN STARS 


No. 10—HARRY K. MORTON 
and ZELLA RUSSELL 


Placed by CHAMBERLAIN BROWN as fea- 
tures of the Greenwich Village “Follies,” pro- 
duced by Philip Bartholomae and John Mur- 
ray Anderson. 

Both are under an exclusive contract to 
Mr. Brown for future engagements which are 
already being arranged as far ahead as three 
years. Bessie McCoy Davis also placed by 
Mr. Brown with Greenwich “Follies.” 

Next week—No, 11—LOUISE GROODY. 


. NEW RAIL TARIFFS. 


On Tuesday the new rail tariffs for 
summer tourist travel and other rates 
were received and summer tickets to 

’ . P ain a t | > 
the Coast were available. ; — 

The summer rate as expected is $88.50 

from Chicago to the Coast and $142.80 


from the Atlantic seaboard (New 
York) iis ‘ 1 
Chicago is already selling the sum- 
mer trip ticket, based on a charge of 
90 per cent. Of the regular rate. : 
The matter of baggage car rates 1S 
still unsettled. To date the regu- 


lation of 50 tickets for a free car 
on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford line has not been reduced to 
the basis of 25 tickets as promised in 
a letter to the U. M. P. A. by Garritt 
Fort last month. AY i 

It is anticipated this reduction wilt 
although new tariffs are not 
expected to be published until the first 
of July One of the Railroad Admin- 
istration officials denied there was any 
‘ntention of changing the 50-ticket 
regulation solely carried out by the 
New Haven road and stated authority 


from Mr. Fort. 


RAY HODGDON PROMOTED. 
Major Ray Hodgdon is the title and 
promotion received May 27 by order 
of the War Department. Major Hodg- 
don was captain of his company in the 
old 7ist, New York National Guard, 
that went abroad and saw active ser- 
‘ice at the front. 

“It also developed this week, though 
apparently kept secret by Major Hodg- 
don, that he had been cited on March 
27 last by General Pershing and also 
received the Belgian decoration for 


bravery. 


NAZZARO APPEAL ARGUED. 
Appealing from a_ verdict handed 
down by a lower court, in —_ seh 
opponent, Nat Nazzaro, Jr., acti 
vurenel his attorneys, O’Brien, Male- 
vinskv & Driscoll, argued to the effect 
he was entitled to $250 for a week's 
service rendered in Peter S. Clark’s 
“Oh, Girl” show, which played the Co- 
lumbia last fall. Clark, the defendant 
in the action, dispensed with Nazzaro’s 
service after one day’s trial and re- 
fused to pay the $250 for the week, as 
per the agreement, on the ground that 
Sol. Unger, who had booked the act, 
had appended a _ written note to the 
contract form which stated “satisfac- 
ion guaranteed.” ‘ 
The plaintiff contends the booking 
manager’s appended phrase is not 
reckoned as part of the agreement. 
The Court reserved decision for the 
usual fortnight. 


come, 





ARRESTED IN ERROR. 
Atlantic City, June 4. 

Edward Clark, the author, was ar- 
rested here last week in a case of mis- 
taken identity and was promptly re- 
leased by Federal Agent Bolling, after 
a personal interview. 

A telegram received by the local 
Federal authorities directed them to 
arrest a person applying at the post 
office for mail under the name of Ed- 
ward Clark. Mr. Clark later in the 
day applied for his mail at the general 
delivery window. He was held in cus- 
todv during the day, until the arrival 
of Bolling, who is said to have made 
prompt apologies. 


Roberts Ties Up With Schirmer. 

Lee S. Roberts. the vice-president of 
the QO. R. S. Music Roll Co., has entered 
into an agreement with G. Schirmer 
whereby the latter will publish all of 
Roberts’ musical compositions for a 
period of three years, dating from 
June 1. 

For a consideration of $500 advance 
royalty, plus the usual percentage on 
each copy, Roberts has agreed to write 
the score of at least one produced mu- 
sical comedy and twelve popular songs 
each year. 
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Regardless of the findings et ey 
be made by the Federal Trade om 
mission in the vaudeville investigation, 
the investigation has done one ap 
—it has allowed everybody _wit 1 a 
grouch against vaudeville and its man- 
agers to vent it. The grouches are a 
the record. They sound very meee 
alike. Managers were oppressed if t 1ey 
were not with the crowd and actors 
couldn’t play because they were ie 
had been blacklisted or had playe 
opposition. Those who might aowe 
testified but did not could have ad ed 
at most but little, for their complaints 
likely amounted to the same thing, in 
toto. 


The investigation has had its value 
even now. ‘There is vaudeville and 
there is a Government. The Govern- 
ment is there for all of the show busi- 
ness. The Federal Trade Commission 
is a trade regulator. It is a part of the 
Government. It seeks to break up op- 
pression in business, untair methods 
and unfair competition. “Those matters 
in trade that come under these head- 
ings and are investigated by the Com- 
mission will be regulated by it. 





The Commission seems almost cer- 
tain to issue some findings in the 
vaudeville matter. The managers may 
interpose a defense on certain issues, 
but other issues just as certain have 
been established, not alone by the 
Commission’s hearings, but in the 
daily business of vaudeville. The man- 
agers did not deny these things. 
Rather they sought through the cross- 
examination of the witnesses for the 
Government by their counsel to prove 
that they were common, a custom of 
the vaudeville trade, indulged in by 
all engaged in the business of vaude- 
ville. This matter of custom involved 
another item—power—and in this case 

s iy ” 
power in vaudeville meant “time. 
“Time” means engagements, so many 
weeks. The more weeks the more 
power, leaving the situation, irrespec- 
tive of custom, just the same as the 
circuit or manager with the lesser time 
claimed it was. He or it found it hard 
to compete with a more powerful rival. 
It was business in a way, it is business, 
it always will be business, and if not 
business, then human nature. It is 
human nature not to build up an oppo- 
sition to your business if that may be 
prevented, or not to aid 2 competitor. 
These are the matters connected with 
the investigation that concerned the 
vaudeville managers, whether asso- 
ciated with the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association, the principal 
respondent in the Government’s action, 
or acting as an independent manager. 


With the vaudeville artist the Com- 
mission found the case more complex. 
The artist had been used as a ball. He 
was thrown and tossed, more often 
thrown. And it was not always the 
managers who did it. Often the artists 
did it. They wanted “time,” for that 
meant money to them. “Time” induce- 
ments have accomplished a great deal 
for vaudeville managers. In as much 
as it did accomplish a great deal, the 
managers could well afford to admit 
certain facts that could not be denied. 





So it would appear on the testimony 
before the Commission that if findings 
are to be made in the vaudeville mat- 


ter, they will aim to ease up the con- 
ditions for the artists, but whether 
findings or anything else will ever aid 
artists who will not aid themselves will 
remain a matter for the future—and 
managers; for the show business is the 
show business, peculiar to itself, some- 
thing that the Government through 
the Federal Trade Commission or any 
other body will find it extremely hard 
according to the strict 
lines of commercial pursuit, that the 
Commission understands much better 
than it does theatricals. 


ee 
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The only respondent other than 
vaudeville managers was VARIETY, We 
will make no defense to the Govern- 
ment’s charge and we make none here. 
VARIETY is a paper, subsisting only 
through its advertising columns and 
its circulation. If that is a wrongful 
method of trade, we shall be pleased 
to have the Commission inform us, 
hoping if it does it will advise us how 
to exist otherwise. 

The oddity of the Government’s in- 
quisition into vaudeville is the fact pre- 
sented of a defunct artists’ organiza- 


7 
dishonest. Fogarty believes that. 
Which one does Mountford believe? 

The artists are concerned in securing 
time, work or engagements, as often 
and as profitable as possible. That is 
natural and that is proper. If the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission can find a so- 
lution for that, then we will say the 
investigation into vaudeville was well 
worth while. 


The Alexander Kids will open in 
London the first week in August. 

Pincella Brothers, in England since 
1914, will return to America shortly. 

Frank Bacon has bought a place at 
Bayside. 

Skipper, Kennedy and Reeves have 
changed their name to the Three 
Reeves. 





“Furs and Frills” with Richard Carle 
is now on its way Coastward, this being 
a repeat tour. 


Charlie Morrison is assisting Carlton 





with any of the Loncion dealers. 


VARIETY, weekly, for sale. 





VARIETY IN ENGLAND 


VARIETY is on sale at the principal theatrical newsstands or offices 
where American papers are handled in London. 

As VARIETY will not circulate in the English provinces, it is 
suggested to American or English professionals that when leaving 
London if they wish VARIETY on tour that they place an order for it 


A representative of VARIETY (Joshua Lowe) is now on his way to 
England to re-establish VARIETY over there, as it was before the war. 
It is probable that while Mr. Lowe is abroad he will set a maximum 
retail selling price for VARIETY in Great Britain. 
reported in this respect. One London dealer is alleged to be charging 
37 cents for each VARIETY sold. All London dealers are charged, 
wholesale, 14 cents per copy for VARIETY, postage prepaid in New York. 

While many requests have been received to circulate VARIETY in 
the English provinces, the necessity for that move can not be seen. The 
arrangement via London should be as satisfactory. 

Professionals on the Continent desiring VARIETY weekly when 
away from Paris may make a similar arrangement with any of the kiosks 
(newsdealers) on the main boulevards of Paris that are handling 


Americans leaving for Europe and wanting to subscribe for it in 
New York may do so at the foreign subscription price ($6 per annum), 
or pro rata. It will be forwarded to any address. 


Abuses have been 








tion, the White Rats, procuring the 
Government to act as prosecutor for 
it, with all.the money of the Govern- 
ment behind it, and its forces, while 
during the very investigation really 
actuated by the Rats, that organiza- 
tion is declared by a Supreme Court 
referee insolvent and its principal of- 
ficers charged with having diverted its 
moneys. The retort to this of course 
would be that the managers caused the 
downfall of the Rats. The facts are 
not offered in an argumentative sense, 
but merely to bring out what a great 
government the U. S. is after all, when 
the millions and the influence of the 
vaudeville managers, as against a dead 
broke condition of an artists’ organi- 
zation, could not prevent an investi- 
gation into the managers’ business af- 
fairs. 


However, and there never will be 
comment complete concerning the Fed- 
era! Trade Commission’s hearings 
without this point, the further picture 
is there for whomsoever may wish to see 
it, of Harry Mountford, the animated 
mouth organ who never previously 
missed an opportunity to talk, in pri- 
vate or public, sidestepping the best 
chance of his life to spout for days, 
telling all he professes to know and he 
professes to know much, through not 
going on the witness stand before the 
Commission. Why? His firm friend 
and president of the White Rats, 
James W. FitzPatrick, did. Why did 
not Mountford? FitzPatrick swore he 
believed Mountford. to be honest. 
FitzPatrick believes that. Frank Fo- 
garty swore he believed Mountford 


Hoagland in handling the vaudeville 
this summer at Henderson’s, Coney 
Island. Fred Henderson reached New 
York Monday from the Coast. He will 
remain in New York a couple of weeks. 
Joe Gaites has signed Fred Hilde- 
brand for a period of five years. Hil- 
debrand is now appearing in Gaites’ 
“Take It From Me” production. 





The Rustic Theatre at Riverton Park, 
Me. (near Portland) will open June 23 
with musical comedy stock under the 
direction of A. Seymour Brown. 





Burley and Burley, the Englishmen, 
left June 5, on the Carmania for Eng- 
land. They have played over here for 
the past five years. 

Conetruction on the new Marcus 
Loew theatres in Memphis, Tenn., and 
London, Ontario, will start in a few 
weeks. The work has been started 
on the new Ottawa house. 


_ Frank Tinney did not complete nego- 
tiations with Oswald Stoll for a Lon- 
don appearance. The hitch was over 


the salary Tinney demanded, 500. 
Stoll’s highest and final bid was $2,200. 
Joe Vion sold his farm at New 


Canaan, Conn., last week, for $10,000. 
He owned the property for fifteen 
years, and usually spent his summer 
vacations there. 


_Arthur Klein announces an inten- 
tion of producing a three-act farce 
next season, called “Bink’s Baby,” writ- 


ten by Sydney Stone and M= 
Eleanor Crane. 

Reddington and Grant are due te 
open in England Sept. 1; Gaston Pal- 
mer Aug. 11, and Will Bland and Co. 
(Australian) July 7, all booked by 
Charles Bornhaupt. 





The Weller Theatre at Zanesville, 
O., has been leased by Joseph and 
James Weist. It will reopen about 
Labor Day, playing legit road attrac- 
tions. 

Hugo Morris, Maurice Rose and Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Spingold left for Chi- 
cago Tuesday via the automobile route. 
It is a Mercer car owned by Spingold 
and will undoubtedly be controlled by 
him during the journey. 





Lt. Eugene Foxcroft, formerly with 
Guy Bates Post, will sail for Germany 
to join the Army of Occupation in July. 
He recently accompanied Lt. Coleman 
in an aeroplane flight from New York 
City to Herkimer, N. Y. 

“After the Hereafter,” a one-act play 
by Joseph Bernard Rethy, published 
first in the Parisienne Magazine, will 
be produced shortly at the Little The- 
atre in San Francisco by Arthur Mait- 
land. 

Pvt. Vincent Coughlin, of Sioux City, 
Ia., has been awarded a gold pin in 
recognition of his selection as one of 
the best entertainers in the 90th Diy., 
A. E. F. Mr. Coughlin was formerly 
of the team of Vincent and Maxime. 





Riverton (near Portland, a. rustic 
park theatre will open June 7, with 
musical comedy under the direction of 
H. P. Arivit. Included in the company 
is A. Seymour Brown, Charles Vaughn, 
Nellie de Grasse, Isabelle Holland, Mar- 
gie de Grasse, Tim S. Whelan. 





Roland West denies he intends to put 
into a sketch for next season actors 
who appeared in “The Unknown Pur- 
pie.” According to Mr. West the cast 
of the road show is better than that 
which appeared in New York. The 
three changes being made add to the 
strength of the company. 


Jack Dempsey, of the United forces, 
left this week on a vacation of four 
weeks, which will not be spent alto- 
gether in pleasure. The first two 
weeks will be spent in a local hospital, 
where he will undergo an operation 
for a hernia, and then recuperate at 
the sea shore. 


Josephine Lesch, telephone operator — 


in the New York office of the Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities, is to 
be married June 8, to Eddie Hart, man- 
ager of the Sanger & Jordan office. 
Miss Lesch was given a silver set of 


forty pieces by the Commission’s of- 
fice force. 


Ruth Thor, J. K. Bradshaw and Jack 
McCellan have formed a corporation 
to take over the vaudeville producing 
business of M. Thor in the Putnam 
Bldg. Thor will leave New York next 
week for an extended visit to Cali- 
fornia to look over some mining prop- 
erty he owns out there. 


The annual Lambs Gambol to be 
held at the Manhattan Opera House 
Sunday will not tour as usual. The 
Gambol! will play but one other date, 
in Philadelphia, June 9. The club in 
calling off the tour felt that the coun- 
try had been “over-benefited” this sea- 
son. 





A. H. Woods has accepted for pro- 
duction a new farce by Dr. Charlton 
Andrews, a dramatic lecturer and pro- 
fessor at one of the local universities. 
It is called “Ladies’ Night.” Dr. An- 
drews adapted “The Torch” from the 
French of Henri Bernstein, besides 


being author of several short, original 
Pieces. 
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BOW. M. P. A. INAUGURATING NEW 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST PIRATES 


Department of Justice Agents to Aid Managers’ Association in 


C 


~~ 


LO 


\ 





Country-Wide Drive to Stamp Out Piracy Evil. Ligon 
Johnson, U. M. P. A. Attorney, Leaves for 
West Next Week to Take Personal Charge 
of Campaign. 





The United Managers’ Protective As- 
sociation is starting a new campaign 
against play piracy. Next week Ligon 
Johnson will go West on that mission. 
Most of the alleged piracy cases are 
in the states of Texas, Arizona, Idaho 
and California. 

Mr. Johnson will have the aid of the 
Department of Justice which has 
promised support because of copyright 
infringement involved. 

Several agents from the Department 
have been assigned to suppress piracy, 
but the call on the Department at- 
tendant this week’s wide-spread bomb 
outrages may reduce the number of 
agents at work with Mr. Johnson at 
this time. 

Four years ago when a piracy cam- 
paign was waged by the managers’ 
association, nine play brokers were 
found guilty and were sentenced. A 
number of theatre managers were also 
arrested. 


P. M. A. STILL OPPOSES A. E. A. 


There has been no change in the 
strained relations between the Actors’ 
Equity Association and the new Pro- 
cucing Managers Association. A meet- 
ing of the producers slated for Tues- 
day was switched until Thursday. At 
that time the matter of arbitration of 
the contested points will be considered. 

This the A. E. A. proposes could be 
gained through an arbitration commit- 
tee composed of representatives of 
both factions and the addition of three 
lay members, the latter to be of na- 
tional repute. 

This suggestion was embodied in a 


cu letter addressed to L. Lawrence Weber, 
teas secretary of the producers by the 
’ Pp A. E. A., the letter further containing 
~*~ a denial that there was an intent of 


ae 





ins ~~ 
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a close shop order, and that such an 
order could not be given without full 
consent of the A. E. A. members. 

Among the managers the sentiment 
against acceptance of changes pro- 
posed by the A. E. A. appears more 
firm than ever. 


COHAN FILES ANSWER. 


_ After securing an extension of time 
in, which to file an answer to the two 
suits instituted by Robert Hilliard 
against him, George M. Cohan, acting 
through O’Brien, Malevinsky & Dris- 
coll, filed a brief single page answer 
in which he entered a general denial 
to both actions. 

It now appears that both actions, 
which on the face appear to be dis- 
tinct and separate, are in a way re- 
lated to each other. One is for $50,000 
alleged to be the extent to which he 
(Hilliard) was damaged by Cohan’s 
failure to write a new play for him to 
be called “Honest John O’Brien.” 

_ The second action is for an account- 
ing of the profits of the play, “A Prince 
There Was,” originally produced by 
the plaintiff and William Elliott, 


and which resulted in a fizzle until Cohan, 


uUnI0O'so the story goes, rewrote it. 


test did not get across. 
P plaint to Cohan that the “goods” were 


if, 
c 
, 
t 


© 


; Even 
Cithen, owing to the star’s miscasting, it 


Hilliard’s com- 


not there resulted in Cohan’s making 
good all Hilliard’s production expenses 
—ditto Elliott’s—besides letting the 
former in on a one-third split on the 
profits. 

The play cleaned up at the George 
M. Cohan’s Theatre. When Cohan 


stepped out to give Grant Mitchell a 
try at it, Hilliard, the story continues, 
piqued, it being merely a matter of 


professional pride that Mitchell 
should be scoring where he failed, 


brought an action for an accounting 
of the royalties. 

The second $50,000 suit is based on 
Cohan’s remark, when the contracts 
by which Cohan became possessor of 
the “Prince” play, were signed, that 
he had in mind rewriting “Honest John 
O’Brien” and it might make a worthy 
vehicle for Hilliard, being that he 
stepped out of the “Prince” production. 
“Honest John O’Brien” served Chaun- 
cey Olcott as a vehicle about two years 
ago for a very brief period. 

Hilliard, it appears, misconstruing 
Cohan’s seemingly casual remark as a 
binding statement as part and parcel 
of the previous contracts, sought to 
hold Cohan to it. 


K & E BID FOR “PEEK-A-BOO.” 


Since the opening of “Peek-A-Boo” 
Jean Bedini has received a flood of 
offers for his piece in addition to the 
London bid. One was for a season’s 
route through the K & E office, Mr. 
Bedini to supply “Peek-A-Boo” or an- 
other production. 

The Columbia Burlesque are anxious 
for the current Columbia attraction to 
be sent over the wheel next season, 
but it is"likely that a copy may be 
used instead, with the original going 
into the regular legitimate houses or 
being sent abroad. 

Mr. Bedini’s ambition to become a 
$2 producer appears to have been real- 
ized, even though his show is now 
playing at $1 top. It cost $29,000 to 
produce “Peek-A-Boo” and at the 
sharing terms of 60-40 it will be vir- 
tually impossible to get the production 
cost back during the summer run. 


ALAN DALE’S BLACK SORROW. 


Chicago, June 4. 

When Alan Dale wrote “The Ma- 
donna of the Future” to show high- 
brows what it meant to write a two- 
dollar play, he had the misfortune to 
write a fliv, the tickets were handed 
to Leblang, and he played to one-dol- 
lar lowbrows after all. 

But the last drop in his cup of bit- 
terness was dripped last week in Chi- 
cago, when his iconoclastic piece was 
played at a quarter by a troupe of 
colored stock actors in the Avenue, 
with the sub-line in the advertising: 
“A sensational expose of society’s sex 
scandals.” 


“JEST” CLOSES JUNE 21. 


The closing date for Arthur Hop- 
kins’ “The Jest” at the Plymouth, has 
been set for June 21. The house will 
remain idle for the summer, after 
which the run of the piece will be 
resumed early in the fall with both of 
the Barrymores in the production. 


“Passing Show” Rehearsing. 

The chorus rehearsals for “The Pass- 
ing Show for 1919” were started at the 
Winter Garden on Monday. Allan 
Foster is staging the numbers for the 
Shuberts, alternating between that 


production and the new “Biff, Boom, 
Bang” show. 

The principals aie to be called dur- 
ing the latter part of next week. 


WOODS READYING 33. 


Thirty-three plays on tour next sea- 
son is what A. H. Woods proposes. 
That is, he is going to have at least 
21 companies on the road playing his 
current successes and about 12 new 
shows. Of the hits there are to be 
five companies of “Under Orders,” four 
each of “Friendly Enemies” and “Up 
in Mabel’s Room,” three of “Parlor, 
3edroom and Bath,” two of “Business 
Before Pleasure,” and one each of 
“The Woman in Room 13,” “The Big 
Chance,” and “The Roads of Destiny.” 

All of these shows are routed and 
practically cast at this time. 

“The Voice in the Dark,” one of the 
new Woods attractions, opens at the 


Park Square, Boston, next Monday 
night. The piece was rewritten by 
Willard Mack, who has. succeeded 


Ramsey Wallace in the leading role. 

The details regarding the Doris 
Kenyon contract with Woods are that 
she is to be jointly featured with John 
Cumberland in the production of “Oh, 
George, Forgive Me!” by Wilson Colli- 
son and Avery Hopwood. This is “In 
Betty’s Bed” renamed. In the cast 
there will also be Zelda Sears and 
Claiborne Foster. 

For Marjorie Rambeau, Woods has 
selected “The Unknown Woman,” an 
emotional drama by Marjorie Blaine 
and Stanley Lewis. It is to be placed 
into rehearsal on Sept. 11. Originally 
Miss Rambeau was to have been the 
star of the new Robert McLaughlin 
production, “A Pearl of Great Price,” 
but the producer finally selected the 
“Woman” piece for her. The Mc- 
Laughlin show is to be done with an- 
other star in the principal role. W. 
H. Gilmore is to direct the staging of 
the Rambeau production. 

For tryouts early in August, Woods 
has secured six weeks at the Globe 
Theatre, Atlantic City, beginning Aug. 
4, and he will make his headquarters 
at the resort during that time. 


WIFE SUES AUTHOR-HUSBAND. 


George E. Stoddard, co-author of 
“Listen Lester,” now runing at the 
Knickerbocker, and also part author 
of a new forthcoming John Cort musi- 
cal production, is named as defendent 
in a $50,000 damages suit instituted by 
his wife, Adele G. Stoddard. 

Her complaint alleges she met and 
married the defendant in 1914. After 
a few months’ courtship, begun early 
in the year, the marriage took place 
ir Chicago, in July, although all this 
while he had a wife, she alleges, re- 
siding in upper New York state. 

This alleged deception forms 
basis of the action. 

Mrs. Stoddard alleges the defendant 
earns an income of $20,000 per annum 
accruing from his royalties and large 
business interests. 

Merchant & Oecelna represent the 
plaintiff. No answer has been filed. 


the 


NOVEL STOCK FINISH. 
Fall River, Mass., June 4. 

A unique plan was tried out here last 
week when the Blaney Stock closed its 
season at the Academy. The first 
three days of the “farewell” week a 
play written by Jack Lorenz, the lead- 
ing man of the company, was pre- 
sented. The play is “The Soul of a 
Woman.” 

The last three days “Two Weeks’ 
Honeymoon,” written by Valerie Va- 
laire, leading woman with the com- 
pany, was the attraction. Both plays 
were well received. Muriel Rodgers 
joined the company the week prior to 
its closing. 


“Among the Girls” Needs Fixing. 
Boston, June 4. 
“Among the Girls,” a musical play 
offered here by the Selwyns at the 
Park Square, will close this week. 
The show will nged a heap of fixing 
before shown on Broadway. It is a 
musical version of “Seven Chances.” 


“MACUSHLA” STRANDS. 
Buffalo, June 4. 


“Macushla,” an attraction produced 
by the Boyle Amusement Co., but han- 
died by Barry MacCormack, who ap- 
peared in it, closed here Saturday, 
stranding the company. Several mem- 
bers managed to return to New York 
with a burlesque show which had sev- 
eral tickets over and which left here 
Sunday, but about half a dozen of the 
“Macushla” cast are reported still here 
minus transportation. 

The piece had been out about five 
weeks playing some New England and 
Canadian territory. Players’ hotel bills 
were taken care of, but none received 
more than a portion of salaries due. 
There was some mention of the at- 
traction supposed to receive support 
of the local Knights of Columbus at 
the various dates played, but that was 
unverified. 


ZIEGFELD ISSUES FIGURES. 


Flo Ziegfeld, Jr., authorized the fol- 
lowing announcement for this week, 
relative to the production and weekly 
cost of his new “Follies”: 

When Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., pro- 
duced the initial “Follies” in 1907, 
the entire cost of the production 
was $19,314.18. That season the 
current expense of the entertain- 
ment averaged $7,000.00 weekly. 
The complete equipment for the 
thirteenth edition of the “Follies” 
will total $100,000.00—an increase 
during that period of over $80,000.00 
in the cost of a single musical 
comedy production. The weekly 
expense of the new show will av- 
erage $20,000.00, or $13,000.00 above 
the 1907 figure. 


SAVED LEBLANG’S BANK ROLL. 


There was an attempt made last Fri- 
day night to blow the safe of the Pub- 
lic Service Co. in the basement of the 
Fitzgerald Building. This is Leblang's 
cut rate agency, and the crooks evi- 
dently figured that there would be a 
holiday bank roll in the place because 
of Memorial Day. 

Before they were able to blow the 
safe one of the employes returned to 
the office and the crooks were fright- 
ened away and left their tools behind 
them. The bank roll was saved and 
now Leblang is in a good set of bur- 
glar tools. 


COMBINATIONS AT STANDARD. 


Despite there have been statements 
to the effect the Standard Theatre 
would be a picture house next season 
there is a statement from the John 
Cort office the house will continue to 
play combination attractions next sea- 
son and be one of the spokes of the 
K. & E. subway circuit. 


ELLIOTT HEADING FOR LONDON. 


William Elliott has decided that the 
scene of his future activities in theat- 
ricals is to be principally abroad. He 
has about cut loose from all of his 
association with Comstock and Gest 
and wants to start producing in Lon- 
don. 





BWAY TO SEE “M. BEAUCAIRE.” 


Promised for Broadway in the fall 
is “Monsieur Beaucaire,” Gilbert Mil- 
ler’s production which is a reigning 
musical success in London with Mag- 
gie Teyte in the leading role. The 
score of the piece, which is regarded 
as its most brilliant feature, is by the 
wealthy French composer, Andre Mes- 
sager, who has done nothing in a mi- 
sical way since his “Veronique,” which 
was produced on Broadway about ten 
years ago. 

It is understood that Mr. Miller will 
not return to New York this spring, 
waiting until fall to bring over “Beau- 
caire” and several other productions. 
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FIRST REAL WARM WAVE SENDS 
FLOCK OF SHOWS TO RETIREMENT 





June Starts with Thirty-eight Attractions on Broadway, but 
Ten Expected to Stop Saturday. Next Week Sure to See 
Season Break and Summer Lines Drawn. “Follies” 
Interest Increases in Spite of Opposition Shows. 


Ziegfeld Introducing New Scale at $3.50 Each. 





Broadway, regardless of double the 
number of musical shows to bid for 
summer patronage, again centers its 
interest on the annual advent of Zieg- 
feld’s “Follies” due to start at Atlantic 
City next Tuesday and arrive at the 
Amsterdam June 16, adhering to the 
same schedule as in former seasons. 
The “Follies” management evidently 
regards the added competition this 
year lightly for the first ten rows have 
been scaled at $3.50, a new top price 
for Broadway. Last season Flo Zieg- 
feld engaged in controversary with the 
ticket agencies which on its reverse 
side allowed the “Follies” scales to tilt 
to a $3 top. This year there is no 
agency argument. Seats therefore 
handled through the specs will stand 
the public a minimum of $4.40 each. 


To date with about half of the new 
summer shows already in, the only real 


/ opposition may develop from the Lew 


Fields show, “Lonely Romeo,” which 
opens at the Shubert June 10. “The 
Passing Show” does not figure at this 
time, it not being scheduled for the 
Winter Garden until the middle of 
July. The current “Monte Cristo, Jr.,” 
is strong enough to hold on until then, 
in fact, is rated one of the most suc- 
cessful of Garden attractions. 


Coming in against the “Follies” the 
week of June 16 is “The Greenwich 
Follies,” already offered an uptown 
house, and “Bing, Bang, Boom,” the 
revue for the Bayes. The latter is be- 
ing allotted a strong comedy cast. 


“La La Lucille” and “She’s a Good 
Fellow” have the best chances of the 
summer attractions already in with 
“Scandals of 1919” and “Lady in Red” 
taking rank in the order named. 


June opened with more attractions 
on Broadway than ever before, but 
with the metropolis sweltering in 
August weather, which arrived with 
Memorial Day, the skids were greased 
for a wholesale exit. Up to Wednesday 
there appeared no actual. data on how 
many shows will succumb. Seven shows 
are to withdraw on Saturday definite- 
ly, but the betting was that ten and 
even more would stop, with next week 
finding an equal number giving up the 
attempt to last out June. 

The weather shot matinee perform- 
ances to almost zero. Takings Fri- 
day afternoon last (Memorial Day) 
weren’t worth while. Two attractions 
called off the performance, “La La Lu- 
cille” and “The Jest.” 


The slump of the night business 
starting with last week was plainly 
indicated in cut rates. Thirty-eight 
attractions (counting the two roof 
shows) are on the boards this week. 
Nearly 30 are listed in cut rates. 


Managers in figuring on a season 
until the first of July never looked 
for the record heat wave and they 
counted for considerable support to 
continue from soldiers and their rel- 
atives. Apparently they have disre- 
garded the new conditions regulating 
the discharge of returning troops who 
for the last three weeks have not been 
evidenced in the same numbers as 
heretofore. The reason is that men 
arriving from overseas are transported 
as quickly as possible from the de- 
barkation points to cantonments near- 
est their homes. Few furloughs are 
granted and so men who have been 


coming back and very willing to spend 
their accumulated pay on Broadway, 
are missing factors. 

The list of exiting attractions up to 
Wednesday was “Good Morning Judge” 
which leaves the Shubert instead of 
going into the Central; “Dear Brutus” 
out of the Empire after an excellent 
run; “Three Faces East,” which de- 
parts from the Longacre, after estab- 
lishing a great run (42 weeks) in spite 
of forecasts that the end of the war 
would hurt it; “Hamlet” leave the 39th 
Street, its late season repeat being 
the wrong idea; “Sometime” stops at 
the Casino with “Somebody’s Sweet- 
heart” moving down from the Central; 
“Pretty Soft,” which ducked out of the 
Morosco Wednesday, being the first 
of the flock to go. The latter show 
left on one day’s notice, that because 
of a salary matter, the piece having 
started several weeks ago on a Thurs- 
day. “Tea for Three” is also scheduled 
to blow Saturday. 

The four outstanding leaders are 
“The Jest,” “The Royal Vagabond,” 
“Monte Cristo, Jr.” and “East Is 
West.” The first named was in no 
way affected by the weather, the sale 
being practically all in advance, but 
last week another Plymouth record 
was established, the gross going to 
$19,200. That was possible through the 
performance on Memorial Day night 
being scaled at Saturday evening prices. 
Most of the non-musical pieces dropped 
to around $5,000 last week, with plenty 
going under that figure, while the 
musical pieces fell under $10,000. The 
majority of offerings traveled at a loss 
and managers were ready to pull out 
if another losing week was on tap. 
Conditions up to Wednesday indicated 
that would attain and the break of 
the season can hardly be put off longer 
than next week (June 14.) 


On Tuesday there was a squawk 
from the brokers on the buy that they 
had for the George White “Scandals” 
show. The buys for that production 
were all arranged individually ‘with 
each of the brokers and no block buy- 
ing was done by any of the various 
combinations that there are in the 
game. The allotment of seats was 
made via the Liberty box office, and 
that was the cause of part of the row. 

The brokers bought 450 seats a night 
for the first four weeks’ run of the 
piece, but they have a 25 per cent. 
return privilege. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, after the show had opened, they 
were all in the dumps, believing that 
the piece would not last for the time 
allotted their buy, and hoping it would 
stop before more than one week had 
gone by so that they would be relieved. 

In addition to the Liberty buy, there 
are nine others running this week. 
This is something unheard of for the 
month of June during previous years. 
Of this number, “The Lady in Red,” 
at the Lyric, runs out on Saturday 
night and will not be renewed, and 
the closing of “Good Morning Judge” 
will take another from the list. Those 
that remain are “Royal Vagabond” 
(Cohan and Harris); “Lightnin’” 
(Gaiety); “She’s a Good Fellow” 
(Globe) ; “La La Lucille” (Miller); 
“Listen Lester” (Knickerbocker) ; “The 
Jest” (Plymouth); “Tumble In” (Sel- 


wyn), and “Monte Cristo, Jr.” (Winter 
Garden). 


PROPOSED NATIONAL THEATRE. 


Recent inquiries in Washington by 

lawyer of international reputation 
and powerful political connections as 
to the possibility of obtaining a Fed- 
eral charter for a national theatre, 
gave rise this week to the rumor that 
the New Theatre project was to be re- 
vived. This is not the case. The 
wealthy young woman who is inter- 
ested in the idea that prompted the 
Washington inquiry has no connection 
whatever with the millionaires who 
financed the 6lst street project. She 
wishes to avoid their mistakes. 

I@the theatre proposed by her, to 
open either on 45th or 48th street, 
proves a commercial success, and she 
and her friends are planning with 
commercial success in mind, she hopes 
to expand its scope and make of it a 
national academy of dramatic art. 
While she has millions at her com- 
mand to insure its prosperity, she does 
not intend, so to speak, to “hog the 
show.” Her idea is to invite the co 
operation of authors and actors of the 
United States. 


Those working with her have in mind 
a policy that will include the best 
points about the plans of the defunct 
New Theatre enterprise, the Actors’ 
and Authors’ theatre, the Washington 
Square Players, and the Theatre Guild. 
The building they have in mind, and 
which the young woman backing the 
enterprise can easily acquire, was or- 
iginally designed for a restaurant and 
can be without difficulty altered and 
made a theatre. 


Prospectuses shown recently to a 
few wealthy men and women, and to 
several authors and actors state that 
“the soundness of the enterprise lies 
in utilic:ng every by-product in the 
building. These should not only cover 
the entire cost of running the theatre 
proper, but should yield a substantial 
profit besides. By by-products are 
meant: (1) use of the theatre as a con- 
cert hall; (2) as a motion picture ex- 
hibition room; (3) as a ball room; (4) 
as a roof garden and tea room during 
the summer; and (5) as an auditorium 
for motion picture stock during the 
summer.” 


The last idea is a new one in that 
it contemplates the re-showing of fa- 
mous pictures of past. years, such as 
“Cabiria,” “Civilization,” etc., that have 
not outlived their drawing power by 
any manner of means. 


This money-making scheme, how- 
ever, is only a detail back of the larger 
issue. By making the show house 
self-supporting, it is hoped to enlist 
the support of all classes and kinds of 
artistic talent, to say nothing of a list 
of patrons who have, in the past, fre- 
quently been “stung” when called on to 
back so-called Art theatres. 


HAMMERSTEIN AFTER ROYALTIES. 


Arthur Hammerstein has retained 
Alfred Beekman, House, Grossman & 
Vorhaus, to bring legal action against 
the Century Play Company for their 
share of the royalties accruing from 
the leasing of the stock rights of Jules 
Eckert Goodman’s play, “The Trap.” 

Goodman, as the author, acting 
through his agents, the American Play 
Co., alleges that Hammerstein failed to 
live up to an agreement whereby he 
was to give at least fifty perform- 
ances per season, in order to retain the 
rights in question. 

Hammerstein, through his counsel, is 
seeking to recover the money, alleg- 


ing that he had lived up to his end of 
the contract. 


OTHER “FOLLIES” CONTESTING. 

The company headed by John Mur- 
ray Anderson, producing “The Green- 
wich Village Follies,” has finally de- 
cided to defend in court its right to 
the use of the word “Follies,” which 


Flo Ziegfeld, Jr. has threatened to 
contest. 


FORTUNE IN “BETTER ’OLE.” 

“The Better Ole,” completing on Sat- 
urday its 34th week at the Cort (the 
first weeks were played at the Green- 
wich Village Theatre) has drawn a 
total gross of $500,000. Of that sum 
royalties to the amount of $75,000 (15 
per cent.) were paid. The Cort has 
been occupied on a rental of something 
over $2,000 weekly and since the New 
York company has been operated in- 
expensively, the profit to the Coburns 
is estimated at a quarter of a million on 
the Broadway run thus far. 

The “’Ole” moves to the Booth on 
June 16, the house being played on 
sharing terms though the Coburns en- 
deavored to secure it on a lease. 
offer to take over the Cort for a year 
was refused. It appears that John 
Cort wanted to allow the present rental 
arrangements to run until the fall and 
give the Coburns a lease from Septem- 
ber to September. 

The show is running along at better 
than an $8,000 pace, last week’s gross 
going over that mark because of the 
extra holiday performance. 


TWO KLEIN CLAIMS. 

Among the claims that the Un’ 
States Governmeir > to place b 
the Germans for settlement + 
two from e Ktein familv. © 
be for the’ death of the late ‘| 
Klein, who was drowned wh 
Lusitania was torpedoed, and t. 
ond for the death of his brothe 
uel Klein, who died last Sunda 
the effects of a nervous bre: 
which followed immediately af 
bomb raid over London while .. 
directing the orchestra at the C 
Theatre there. The bomb struck 
theatre, but Klein continued to di 
his musicians and thus averted a pat 

He returned to this country about 
year ago, but was unable to work be 
cause of the shock following the strain 
under bombardment. Prior to his 
death a claim was filed with the Govy- 
ernment through Nathan Burkan for 
damages because of his condition. This 
will be amended with a further claim 
since his death. 

The widow of the late Charles Klein 
filed a claim some time ago after the 
Lusitania sinking. 





FIGHT BOOKINGS SLOW. 


The bookings for the fight special to 
be run between here and Toledo by 
“Dude” Harris, Charles Harris and 
Sam Turner, have been slow to date. 
The New York fight fans do not seem 
to have had their interest sufficiently 
awakened by this time to make a res- 
ervation at $105, including a ringside 
ticket. The three men that are run- 
ning the special are all connected with 
Broadway theatres. 

Dude Harris is the treasurer of the 
Fulton, Charles Harris of the Long- 
acre and Sam Turner is at the Globe. 

The ra#lroad officials have insisted 
on : guarantee of $6,500 to run the spe- 
Cial. 


MINSTREL SHOW IN FOLLIES. 

Flo Ziegfeld’s new “Follies,” due to 
open at Atlantic City June 9 with the 
Amsterdam, New York, premiere a 
wee later, is to have a complete min- 
strel show, but will confine the number 
to seven minutes. Bert Williams and 
Eddie Cantor will be the opposite ends 
and one of the novelties will be 45 
pickaninnies, all of one size, simul- 
taneously doing the “shimmy.” 

The minstrel show section is said to 
involve a production cost of $35,000, 
A harem number is said to cost $20,000. 


CRAWFORD SHOW CLOSES. 
The Clifton Crawford show, “I Love 
a Lassie,” closed in Providence last 
Saturday night. The first act of the 
piece is to be rewritten before the 
attraction is again presented sometime 
in the Fall. William Wilkens was 


ahead of the show, and “Fred” Oviatt 
was back. 
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SHOWS IN NEW YORK AND COMMENT 





“Century Midnight Whirl” (2ist week). 
New show for summer reported in 
preparation. 

“Daddies,” Lyceum (40th week). Run- 
ning strong for length of run. $8,000 
claimed for last week. 

“Dark Rosaleen,” Belasco (7th week). 
Claimed to have beat $9,000 last week. 
Expected to stick for some.time. _ 7 

“Dear Brutus,” Empire (23d week). Final 
week. Has made a fine showing for a 
Barrie piece. : 

“East Is West,” Astor (23d week). Hit 
a bit by the hot weather, but still 
playing to big takings. ‘ 

“Forever After,” Playhouse (40th week). 
Ready to close. May run for another 
week. 

“Friendly Enemies,” Hudson (46th wk.). 
Intended to stick along. Plugged/in 
cut-rates. ‘i 

“Good Morning, Judge,” Shubert (18th 
week). Final week. Was listed to go 
into the Central. Might have lasted 
throughout the month. ; 

“Hamlet,” 39th St. (3d week). Stops 
Saturday; lost in the going, but a brave 
attempt with acclaimed credible per- 

~mance, 

‘we You,” 48th St. (6th week). 
d out from Booth, but business 
light. liable to slip out any 


Red,” Lyric (4th week). Is 
gaking even, supported. by 
nd cut-rates. Expected to 
ts rental. 

.” Bijou (8d weék). Little 
Due to stop with the other 
actions. 

sr,” Knickerbocker (24th 
ds on to good business; one 
ttractions expected to hold 
mmer. ° 
aiety (424 week). Will 
st all other comedies; all 

possible, 

y,” Vanderbilt (22d week). 
wn, but will stick a bit 


ymouth (9th week). Broke 
cord last week, taking in 
at possible through Satur- 
on Memorial Day evening. 
nore weeks, then stops until 


guson,” Garrick (4th week). 

nent advertised as indefinite 

eats four weeks in. advance. 
weather may send it out. 

Lucille,” Henry Miller (2d wk.). 

uoing business on first floor, helped 

wy agency buy. Balcony listed in cut- 

rates. 

“Midnight Frolic,’ Amsterdam Roof 
(27th week). Getting good trade for 
both “Frolics.” 

“Monte Cristo, Jr.,” Winter Garden (17th 
week). Catching the buyers 

“Pretty Soft,” Morosco (4th week). Sud- 
denly withdrew Wednesday; at no 
time did it pull real business. 

“Please Get Married,” Fulton (17th wk.). 
Weather likely to send this one out 
with the others. : 

“Royal Vagabond,” Cohan & Harris (16th 
week). Easily the strongest of the 
current musical shows. Has the best 
chance of running all summer. 

“She’s a Good Fellow,” Globe (5th wk.). 
Affected by the hot wave, but deemed 
good enough to establish a run. 

“Somebody’s Sweetheart,” Central (24th 
week). Moves down to the Casino 
Monday. Scale probably reduced there. 

“Sometime,” Casino (36th week). Ends 
run Saturday. Has stayed the longest 
of the musical plays. 

“Take It from Me,” 44th St. (10th wk.). 
Dropped under $8,000. May go out any 
time. A picture due for the house. 

“Scandals of 1919,” Liberty (ist week). 
Opened Monday with bad weather 
break. Costly production, byt not re- 
pereee as strong attraction. 

East,” Broadhurst (10th week). 
Dropping off; may last out the month. 

“Tumble In,” Selwyn (lith week). Hot 
wave slump; summer run not sure. 

“Toby’s Bow,” Comedy (17th week). Still 
playing to profit; gross around $6,000. 

“YF for 3,” Elliott (36th week) Also 
going out Saturday. Small operating 
cost alone permitted it to run for 
past month. 

“Toot Sweet,” Bayes (5th week). Doing 
fairly; problematical whether it can 
weather hot wave. 

“The Better ‘Ole,’ Cort (34th week). 
oe to Booth June 16. Around $8,- 


“Three Faces East,” Longacre (41st wk.). 
Goes off Saturday. Continued to good 
business until last week. Has made fine 
run, completely upsettine opening pre- 
dictions. 

Wise Fools,” Criterion (37th wk.). 
Getting a light play. Soon to leave. 
“Up in Mable’s Room,” Eltinge (20th 
week). Strongest farce remaining. 

Expected to stick. 

“Woman in Room 13,” Republic (19th 
week). Slumped with hot weather, 
but taking down good profit. 


SHOWS IN CHICAGO. 


Opening Dates. 
June 16—‘‘Honeymoon Town” at LaSalle. 
June 8—“Angel Face” at Colonial. 
Current Attractions. 
BLACKSTONE.—Patricia Collinge in ‘‘Tillie”’ 


is still here, st'll strong; playing to slightly 
over $8,000 (15th week). 

COLONIAL.—Fritzi Scheff in ‘“Glorianna”’ 
dropped to under $8,000, after a good run of 
ten weeks. Notice has been posted for a week 
of night stands, with show scheduled to close 
Chicago run June 7. 

CORT.—“I Love You,” hurt a bit by the 
warm streak, hovering around $7,000 mark. 
Hit (3d week). 

GARRICK.—Charles Cherry and Francine 
Larrimore in ‘‘Scandal,”’ around $12,00@; could 
make money at considerable less, and is good 
until August (15th week). 

GRAND.—Grant Mitchell in “A Prince re 
Was” should hold out for the summer; av g- 
ing $13,000 (4th week). 

HAYMARKET.—Stock Burlesque. 

ILLINOIS.—‘Broken Blossoms” (film), first 
of the Griffith repertory, had sensational open- 
ing at regular scale of prices, $2 week days 
and $2.50 Saturday and Sunday top. If busi- 
ness holds out films will stay here for the 
summer (lst week). 

IMPERIAL.—" Marriage and Divorce.” 

LA SALLE.—Dark. House will reopen June 
16 with Boyle Woolfolk’s production, ‘‘Honey- 
moon Town.” 

NATIONAL.—‘“Should There Be Children?” 

OLYMPIC.—Films. Paul J. Rainey’s “Heart 
of the Jungle,’’ said to be in for two weeks. 

PRINCESS.—‘‘Sunshine,”’ fair, with business 
hurst because of weather (2d week). 

POWERS.—May Robson in “Tish” had 
strong opening (lst week). 

STUDEBARER.—“A Sleepless Night’ opened 
(lst week). 

VICTORIA.—“Virgin Widow.” 

WILSON AVE.—‘“Nobody’s Widow.” 

WOODS.—Bertha Kalich in “The Riddle: 
Woman.” About $7,000 (6th week. Will close 
June 14). 

PALACE.—‘‘Passing Show,” $16,000. 





Shows Closing. 
June 7—“Glorianna”’ at Colonial. 
June 14—‘‘The Riudle: Woman” at Woods. 


“GOOD BAD WOMAN” CLEANING UP 


Chicago, June 4. 

The triple starring tour by Robert 
Edeson, Margaret Illington and Wil- 
ton Lackaye in H. H. Frazee’s “A 
Good Bad Woman,” is playing to rec- 
ord business. The takings in one- 
night territory in Illinois average $12,- 
000 weekly and in many instances a 
$3 top was established. The gross and 
the scale is considered remarkable, 
especially at this stage of the season. 

The attraction is now in Wisconsin, 
heading for Minneapolis and thence to 
the coast, with continued “clean-up” 
business reported. The three stars are 
appearing on percentage, that arrange- 
ment netting them considerably more 
than their regular salaries. 

Mel. Raymond is ahead of the show, 
John Leffingwell being back. 





THEY DIDN’T LIKE IT. 


Chicago, June 4. 

“You'll Like It,” the Bucher-Berg 
revue at the Playhouse, died after a 
run of one week. 

Harold Bucher, angel of the show, 
took a loss of $8,400 gamely. 

Chorus girls’ salaries were said to 
be unpaid, but assurance was given that 
they would be taken care of out of 
the proceeds of the sale of scenery and 
costumes. 

The show didn’t play to $1,000 in the 
week, 


TULLY HAS HAMER PLAY. 

Richard Walton Tully has accepted 
a play from J. Wesley Hamer, former 
dramatic editor of the “American.” 
The piece is to be presented next 
season. 

Hamer is at present polishing off 
the script under instructions from the 
author-producer. 


PART FOR STRONG PLAYER. 

Who will play the leading role in A. 
H. Woods’ production next season of 
“The Illusionist,” an adaptation of 
Sacha Guitry’s latest farce? 

The part requires an actor of the 
utmost skill and personality as he has 
to hold the stage almost constantly. 

It is understood Mr. Woods, while in 
London, approached Gerald Du Maur- 
ier with this role in mind, but Du 
Maurier stuck to his determination 
never to visit America. 


SHOWS IN PHILLY. 


Philadelphia, June 4. 

Hot weather emptied the theatres. 
It was the same all over town the first 
of the week, and none escaped. The 
picture houses, legitimate theatres 
playing standard attractions and 
vaudeville suffered alike, the “pop” 
houses drawing little or nothing. At 
the Chestnut Street Opera House, 
where the “Bathing Beauties” were 
featured to appear in conjunction with 
the Mack Sennett comedy, “Yankee 
Doodle in Berlin,” the house was dark. 
It was discovered that the picture 
could not be shown because someone 
in the cast could not appear ia per- 
son. Considering conditions, this was 
a bit of luck, but the girls and the pic- 
ture are announced to appear next 
week, 

The Walnut had the 28th Division 
soldier show and opened to a fair- 
sized house with a fair advance sale. 
The show is in on the “commonwealth” 
plan and may get a little money, but 
it is doubtful unless the weather cools 
off. “Broken Blossoms,” playing to a 
$5 top in New York, hasn’t started 
anything here in its second week at 
the Garrick and drew light business 
this week. At that it was better than 
what “Fiddlers Three” did at the For- 
rest. This is the third week for the 
latter piece and it had two very good 
weeks of business. 

“Tiger Rose” is in its last week at 
the Broad after playing to very good 
business. The house will close for the 
season Saturday. It has been one of 
the most successful seasons in many 
years at the Broad. 

Walker Whiteside and “Little 
Brother” opened to fair business at the 
Adelphi. This is the final week of 
“Lombardi, Ltd.” at the Lyric. “Oh, 
Uncle” is doing nicely, but not big at 
the Shubert. The management is still 
whipping it into shape for its New 
York showing. 


BELASCO’S “GOLD DIGGERS.” 


David Belasco is readying a new 
farce comedy by Avery Hopwood for 
try-out late in June at Atlantic City, 
the piece being designed for the Be- 
lasco, New York, in the fall. It is 
called “The Gold Diggers” and will 
have Ina Claire as the featured lead. 
The support includes Bruce McRae, H. 
Reeves Smith, Frederic Truesdell, 
Louise Galloway, Jobyna Howland. 

The title may be changed, as the 
piece does not concern the mining of 
precious metal, but rather the “dig- 
ging” of it in cities. 


NOT A “BEDROOM FARCE.” 


The Shuberts will produce, next 
season, a new mystery play entitled 
“Masks,” written by Gustav Blum and 
Dr. Elias Lieberman, the former being 
the co-author of “A Sleepless Night,” 
also producer by the Shuberts. 

Mr. Blum and Jack Larric, who were 
responsible for the bedroom farce, are 
adapting another farce from a foreign 
source. Its tentative title is “Ask Dad, 
He Knows.” It is not of the bedroom 
variety. The Shuberts will produce 
that, also. 


DILLINGHAM HAS KERSHAW. 
Chicago, June 4. 


Willette Kershaw will be under the 
management of Charles Dillingham 
next season, but may play a summer 
run in Chicago meanwhile, having two 
offers in that direction. 


CRANE WILL CONTINUE. 


The report that James L. Crane, who 
married Alice Brady last week, was 
to remain in New York and devote his 
future activities to the motion picture 
field is denied. Mr. Crane is to go on 
tour next season in “Under Orders,” in 
which he is to appear with Effie Shan- 
non. He succeeded Shelly Hull in the 
part after the latter’s untimely death. 


* 


MAKE BROOKLYN THE DOG. 

The Shuberts made a dog town of 
Brooklyn this week when they pro- 
duced the new Edward Locke play, 
“Dangerous Years,” at the Teller- 
Shubert. The piece was certainly kept 
under cover to a certain extent, and 
the usual advertising in the New York 
Sunday papers for the attraction were 
left out so not to attract the attention 
of the New York critics to the pro- 
duction. 

The story of the piece is one of sex, 
and generally the type of the play is 
said to be about three years behind the 
times. It is reviewed in this issue of 
VARIETY, 

Pauline Lord didn’t open in “Dan- 
gerous Ages” Monday because of the 
fact that three days was not sufficient 
for her to get up in the part. 

Alma Tell was originally te have 
played the part, but owing to the fact 
her mother was seriously ill she re- 
fused to stay with the production. 
The part is about 75 sides and there 
were the gowns that were all in readi- 
ness for Miss Tell. 

At the last moment when Miss Lord 
was called in she discovered that all 
of the costumes would have to be al- 
tered, and then Clara Moores was 
rushed into the part. She made good 
on the opening performance. 


“CIVILIAN CLOTHES” FOR MOROSCO 


Oliver Morosco has accepted a play 
by Thompson Buchannan entitled 
“Civilian Clothes.” It will be tried out 
in Los Angeles immediately, with a 
New York presentation promised in 
October. 


KENT FOR MADDOCK PRODUCTION 

Billy Kent has been signed by Chas. 
B. Maddock to play the leading comedy 
role in a three-act musical show which 
will reach Broadway shortly after 
August 1. Kent will be featured in 
the Maddock production, which will 
be a revised version of “The Officers’ 
Mess,” now running successfully in 
London. 

The piece will be re-titled for Amer- 
ica. Rehearsals start next Monday. 
The production marks Maddock’s debut 
as a legitimate producer. 


NEW “LISTEN LESTER” STAND. 

The billboards in New York were 
recovered this week with a new 24- 
sheet stand for “Listen Lester” at the 
Knickerbocker, which is being taken as 
an indication that the show is to re- 
main for the balance of the summer. 
The new. paper for the show was ob- 
tained by Nellie Revell, who certainly 
dug deep to get the artist to work out 
the design that she wanted. It is a 
striking bill that looks just like a 
“Vogue” cover. 


Williams to Produce “Far Horizon.” 

John D. Williams will produce “The 
Far Horizon,” the new three-act play 
by Eugene O’Neil, and his first long 
one. The Broadway manager’s deter- 
mination to make a production didn’t 
crystalize until he learned that the 
Theatre Guild, flush with the coin 
‘John Ferguson” is pulling into the 
Garrick, were only too willing to grab 
the O’Neill play. 

O’Neil made his reputation with the 
Washington Square players. . 





One Year for Mann Act Violation. 
New Orleans, June 4. 
Ben Monteleone, wealthy Orleanian, 
who was sued recently for $75,000 by 
Irene Davis, Chicago chorus girl, plead- 
ed guilty in the Federal court here of 
having violated the Mann Act, and was 
sentenced to one year in the prison at 
Atlanta. 
Monteleone’s wife sued him for a 
divorce on the day he was sentenced. 
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ON THE HIRING LINE. 


Washington, June 14. 


CAST. 

Sherman Fessenden............ George Howell 
Dorothy Fessenden...........++6. Helen Hayes 
Staves MAGE. 6 cc cc ccc edewcvecseece Glen Hunter 
Mrs. Sherman Fessenden....... Emily Stevens 
I Eo. ak cinta ok Wipes Harry Mestayer 
Mra.. Billy Caprom...cccccccses Fania Marinoff 
EO oie ced dbddvdtressscsvene Sidney Toler 
Si CPO D. o5g cabs bee's 8 we ee Josephine Hall 
BIS CORIO soc vice ceo ee weceeceeced Alfred Lunt 

Place: Communter’s Hills, New Jersey. A 


living room at the Fessenden’s. ; 
Time: The present. A Sunday morning in 
June. 


The first of the five new plays to be pre- 
sented by Mr. Tyler’s company, which is really 
a brilliant one, proved to be most delightful, 
wonderfully well played and equally as well 
written by the authors, Hgrriet Ford and Har- 
vey O’Higgins, at the Natfonal Monday. 

The story briefly told is that the Fessendens 
are living in the country. Mrs. Fessenden 
doesn’t like it and literally drives all servants 
away, forcing her husband and stepdaughter to 


do all the housework. Mr. Fessenden’s ire is 
aroused and he swears he will get servants 
that will ‘“‘stick.’’ The idea comes to him and 


he engages two detectives, telling the agency 
that he is receiving threatening letters, and on 
the arrival of the detectives the fun begins. 
They (the detectives) unearth the love affair 
of Fessenden’s daughter for a chauffeur, who 
in reality is only masquerading as such so as 
to be near her, he being the son of a Senator 
in Washington. They also dig up a love let- 
ter written by Fessenden some time before his 
marriage, which an actor friend had copied for 
use in a sketch, and the ‘‘peace of mind” that 
Fessenden so anxiously wanted was knocked 
sky high. The butler-detective rather than go 
back and be the laughing stock of the agency, 
says be will remain on, his wife, who is act- 
ing as cook, says she will remain also and 
cook, but not in the country, and Mrs. Fessen- 
den wins out after all. 

Sidney Toler as the droll detective was ex- 
cellent as the detective butier and registered 
an immense hit, as did Helen Hayes, a local 
girl, Emily Stevens, the wife, has a number 
of brilliant lines which she read for their full 
value, but pitched in an entirely too low a 
key for those seated in the rear of the house. 
Miss Stevens also might be criticised for con- 
stantly arranging her hair, a mannerism 
which detratted from her performance. 

Harry Mestayer, as the actor friend, though 
only given limited opportunities, was, as al- 
ways, excellent and will no doubt before the 
five plays have been presented have the op- 
portunity he so richly deserves. Fania Marin- 
off as the flirtatious wife of the strolling hus- 
band gave a splendid performance, as did 
Josephine Hall as the wife of the detective, 
who wanted to also have a career as a de- 
tective and not constantly be waiting at home 
for her husband. Glenn Hunter, as the sus- 
pected detective-chauffeur and Senator’s son, 
is youthful and pleasing. Alfred Lunt as the 
husband of the flirtatious wife also registered. 
He is an excellent type of leading man. 

The first of Mr. Tyler’s new ventures sh* 
prove to be successful. It is extremely timely 
and clever. 


THERE AND BACK. 


Baltimore, June 4. 


“There and Back,” a new comedy by George 
Anderson, began its journey Monday at the 
Auditorium. After looking back over the 
performance and trying to determine what 
the story of the play is one is all at sea. 

The play begins with a prolog. There is the 
interior of a hospital in France and the audi- 
ence hears the lovemaking of an American 
buck private to an American Red Cross nurse. 
The curtain falls and then the fashionabie 
home of the private—one William Grover—in 
New York. Mother and father Grover go to 
the dock to meet their boy, who is returning 
on a transport, but they miss him and he 
comes in bringing some other soldiers and 
sailors. They sing and dance with the maid, 
shoét craps and get drunk. Private Grover 
gives Tim McNulty, a chauffeur, money to buy 
a taxicab. 

Second Act—Private Grover talks a lot about 
“Oh for another drink.’”’ His buddies in the 
dining room are boisterously ‘‘soused’”’ and he 
tells his aristocratic mother they are all shell- 
shocked. One by one the inebriates stroll on 
the stage and Grover leads them out. Then in 
comes Dad Grover. He berates his son for 
being a drunkard. Son puts on his hat and 
coat and goes out. 

Third Act—The scene is in a taxicab office. 
Grover and McNulty now own 20 cabs. The 
greater part of the act is taken up by young 
Mr. Grover hiring stenographers and looking 
at their legs as they sit opposite him. He 
sends one of the girls out to buy some costly 
female silk stockings. Then there follows a 
scene in whicl Grover shows up his sister's 
fiance as a libertine, and sister, who is in the 
next room, rushes in and gives the young 
rascal back his diamond ring. The act ends 
with Grover softly calling his father on the 
phone and telling him to meet him the next 
day. 

Fourth 
cab office. 


Act—The scene still is in the taxi- 
Some more talk about silk stockings 
hy the corps cof stenographers. In comes a 
Red Cross nurse. She is the girl of the pro- 
log. Grover is at the wharf to meet her, but 
has missed her. She sits at a desk and Grover 
enters but does not see her. The young man 
dictates a telegram to her (thinking she is 
one of the stenographers) in which the Red 
Cross authorities in Washington are asked to 
locate his sweetheart. Sweetheart goes around 
in back of Mr. Grover and strokes his hair. 


He looks at her—clinch. 

Then in comes mother and father Grover. 
A preacher is led up. Grover hangs a pair of 
silk stockings around his sweetheart’s neck 
and matrimony is about to be committed when 
Grover throws up his hands and yells, ‘My 
God, I forgot the license.” The curtain falls 
and the play is done. 


The play most likely was intended to be a 


light form of summer entertainment, and in 
lightness it outdoes itseif. It has no situ- 
tions and is full of prattle given with poor 


effect. It is at times entertaining by the very 
engaging young soldier as played by John A. 
Butler and one or two types of the middle 
class New York family are pretty well drawn. 

In addition to Mr. Butler the cast includes 
Jane Ellicott, quite clever; Constance Moli- 
neaux, Isabelle Jason, Lillian Lawrence, Dun- 
can Penwarden, Etelle Vernon, Marion Harper, 
Frank Beamish, William Krodr, Murray Phil- 
lips and others. 


THE SCARLET MASK. 


Atlantic City, June 4. 

A play that divided sentiment as to its prob- 
able success and that offered many points of 
favorable criticism with its oddity of plot and 
changing points of interest began a career at 
the Globe Monday under the direction of Win- 
throp Ames. 

“The Scarlet Mask” a free—rather too free— 
translation from the Paris and London success, 
has novelty of plot, a setting in 1804, with the 
Napoleonic succession to the throne being 
countered by Royalist plots, and a daring 
leader for these adventures in the person of 
the ‘‘Chevalier of the Scarlet Mask.” It is a 
melodramatic plot with a picturesque historical 
background for a setting. 

It is the kind of a play that, perfected, might 
fit well into the Winthrop Ames Little Theatre, 
but which would not set so well into a larger 
auditorium. 

Richard Bennett, 
complishes 


ease, 


as the Chevalier who ac- 
wonderful tasks with comparative 
has one of the opportunities of his life- 
time in this role. It is a striking heroic part 
such as appeals so strongly in the Balzac 
play, ‘“‘The Honor of the Family." Mr. .Ben- 
nett not only appears as a model of daring in- 
trepedity and romantic valor, but he has the 
opportunity to follow this pursult to perfection 
in various disguises, posing as famous officials 
and petty, pompous soldiery. It is a _ role 
vitally opposed to the more domestic drama 
with which Mr. Bennett has been associated. 

Ruth Findiay attracted as the youthful 
heroine without any stress on the character of 
her acting.. The cast itself was large, includ- 
ing in its membership Frank Andrews, Regi- 
nald Barlow, Florence Short, Clarence Derwent 
and many others. 

In its present state the play has faults. Its 
translation is far from the period of time that 
it represents—terms and technicalities seem 
unnecessarily altered for current street slang. 
None of this change does much to heighten the 
melodramatic suspense that seemed strangely 
lost as the curtain drops on at least two of 
the four acts. 

Despite these inconsistencies, whith could be 
carried more minutely to the period details of 
stage setting and costume, the play has a grip 
that carries from one act to another. It offers 
the question of expectation and mystery to a 
small degree in every act, for each and every 
act becomes a new story, like a serial devised 
for sectional reading. But each adventure of 
the wonderful Chevalier greets you with a new 
surprise and expectation which leaps from act 
to act with melodramatic speed. 


“A LONELY ROMEO. 


Atlantic City, June 4. 

The first of the big summer shows opened 
May 29 at the Globe when Lew Fields appeared 
in “A Lonely Romeo,” and won his audience 
from the rise of the curtain. 

It is a real music and girl show. In the cast 
is placed not only the ever-popular and inimi- 
table Lew Fields, but Willie Solar, Frances 
Cameron, Eleanor Henry, Catherine Van 
Jack Keller, Herbert Fields, Violet Wilson, 
Octavia Broske, Harry Clark, Frank Doane, 
Jessica Brown., 

Harry B. Smith and Lew Fields claim the 
authorship of the book, which is little more 
than an adventure of a middle-aged shop pro- 
prietor in a cabaret—or rather, after the 
event when he takes a young woman to his 
shop, loses her, and both go to sleep ° 
next day’s business is on. The adventures 
thereafter are among the songs and music, but 
still have.a connection to a larger extent than 
is usual in a piece of this character. 

Robert Smith claims the lyrics, not largely 
important. The music, by Robert Bowers and 


Malvin M. Franklin, is full of splendid arias, ° 


to which the orchestral score is large, carry: 
ing melody with much repetition of measure. 
Miss Cameron is fortunate in securing the 
larger portion. 

The musical hit is “Will o’ Wisp,” which 
needs some improvement in staging, but is one 
of the most effective melodies of any musical 
piece of the season. Miss Cameron splendidly 
voiced its rythmic charm, “I’m More Like 
Mother Than Father,’’ another of her num- 
bers, scored decisively with the audience. 
“Save a Little Daylight” also delights with 
Miss Cameron’s voice. 

There are other fetching numbers, such as 
“Lonely Romeo” and “You Never Can Tell,” 
while dances as given by Jessica Brown and 
George Wilmot Niemeyer and by Viola Wilson 
and Willie Solar were successfully interest- 
ing. 

Altogether “A Lonely Romeo” is the biggest 
musical production Atlantic City has seen this 
season. The four days of strenuous rehearsal 
that preceded its appearance made the opening 
event decidedly finished in its stage business, 


while the reception which 
gave Lew Fields on his 
unqualifiedly be 
accorded any 


the large audience 
initial entrance may 
said to be the greatest ever 
individual on the local stage. 


SCANDALS OF 1919. 


Ann Pennington......The Litle Leading Lady 
Mabel Withee........The Little Prima Donna 
Yvette Rugel.... The Littler Prima Donna 
La Syliphe........ ....The Class(y)ic Dancer 
Ethel Delmar......... The Soubrette 
Dorothy St. Clair...........Another Soubrette 
eC ae. eee .-Another Soubrette 
One BMAUNGOR. .cccccesvvvecsd Another Soubrette 
George White ....The Dancing Leading Man 
George Bickel. .c.ccccccsecosacs The Comedian 
Lester AllOR. 6.6 deen scerirvewssss The Specialist 


Ra eee The Singing Leading Man 
Bennett and Richards, 

The Dancing and Singing Men 
DreW.. 10440 The Juvenile Comedian 
Hanlon...........The Talking Comedian 


Lowell B. 
Bert 


Pe Me. Sree wns see The Character Man 
Jatens . BIO. i: cds va cies The Rube Comedian 

George White, very well known to the stage 
as a dancer, and particularly to vaudeville, 
bowed to Broadway, at the Liberty, as a pro 
ducer June 2, offering what was billed as a 
musical review, and called ‘‘Scandals of 1919.” 


The weather on the opening night was of the 
dog-day”’ specie. So it was on Tuesday, but 
then in playing a musical attraction for sum- 
mer patronage the state of the temperature 
isn’t supposed to make much difference. On 
the latter night the orchestra floor was filled, 
that representing the agency support. Up in 
the balcony more than three-quarters of the 
seats were untenanted, indicating just what the 
box office demand was. The weather without 


doubt figured in the business and so did the 
fact that June started with more attractions 


still on Broadway than ever before. 
real summer lines are drawn a 
idea can be had of whether White 
thing.”’ 

The term review or revue is supposed to in- 


When the 
little better 
“has some- 


dicate a plotless show. In this case the at- 
traction is more of a dancing revue than any- 
thing else. White is reputed to have plunged 
with his own capital to the extent « 


$40,000, and “Scandals” looks it. The pro- 
duction is a large one, and of costumes there 
is a plentitude, the dressing running to a 
profusion of summery creations, but in both of 
those features “Scandals” will hardly be ex- 
pected to buck the forthcoming ‘‘Follies,”’ 
which will enter a few doors away. 

“Seandals’’ seems a bookless affair. It lacks 
comedy, that being its most glaringly missi! 
element. There are comedians in the cast, but 
without material those individuals cannot be 
altogether to blame for not delivering laughs 
To permit the introduction of bits by cast 
members is sure to result in the presence of 
more or less familiar business, and it is too 
much like so-called burlesque. It might sg 
by in the latter sphere, but hardly stands u 
as a $2.50 attraction. 


What book there was probably came forth 
in invisible announcements, those made 
through a telephonic-talking machine device 


which provided for a clear voice to come from 
horns arranged in various parts of the house. 
The voice told what some of the scenes were 


about. But coming from the darkness it some- 
times was uncanny and finally became bore- 
some. 


White almost entirely chose his support from 
vaudeville, with one or two members out of 
burlesque. It is a fact that some, indeed 
many, Broadway shows are planted through the 
presence of vaudevillians. But they are either 
given material to handle or else their special- 
ties are made to fit the show, neither of which 
things appears to have been worked out in 
“Scandals.” For instance, it was a mistake 
to have Bennett and Richards to give their 
vaudeville turn in entirety. The meat of the 
specialty, and even the dancing alone, would 
have far better sufficed. The boys did well, but 
failure to cut that portion and others as well 
had considerably to do in making the show 
tiresome. 

For the second night there was some prun- 
ing, for the final curtain fell at 11.10 whereas 
it was 11.50 for the premiere. But more sped- 
ing is to be desired and certainly some real 
laughs, plenty of them. White himself was 
on a lot, too much. What with watching his 
show and handling his many entrances,. he 
could hardly be expected to be at his best, and 
wasn’t. 

The show had a peculiar start, the scene 
being the ‘‘playground of the immortals,’’ and 
supposed to be a scene in Mars. It was here 
that Yvette Rugel flashed her beautiful voice 
with a number called ‘‘Up in the Stars.” Miss 
Rugel’s was the only real voice present, and 
it was a delight to hear her. Late in the show 
she had a specialty which was the impression 
of a girl who sang “Little Gray Home in the 
West,” first as a village belle, than as a 
cabaretter and finally as an opera star. The 
number was splendidly done, but at a 
when it could not win the returns deserved. 

The second scene showed the exteriors of 
Rector’s boarded up, it being after July ! 
Here George Bickel and Lester B. Allen in 
troduced the ancient bit of never talking to an- 
other girl again. Bickel throughout figured 
little and never did connect. Allen with most 
of the comedy in his hands also failed to de- 
liver anyway in the measure that they should 
have been. They simply wouldn’t fall for his 
buriesquey§ antics. Other comedians listed 
were Bert Hanlon. unplaced, with a monolog 
during the loud setting of scenes in the sec- 
ond act, and James Miller, who was lost in the 
going 

The second scene 
appearance of the 


up with the first 
remarkable dancer, La 
Sylphe, easily the strongest individual danc- 
ine feature of the show. La Sylphe first dis- 
played her versatile leg work, and at almost 
all styles of kicking she ia a wonder, She per- 


wound 


formed equal service at the end of a second 
act scene with a peacock dance, with legs 
bared from the thighs. 

A comedy chance was missed in the third 


scene which was a “three mile limit cafe,” a 
thirst parlor on the briny. It was here that 
White made his first appearance, and his first 
bit was supposed to be an imitation of the old 
Ryan and White team; Allen doing Ryan 
(George showed a photo of himself and Ryan 
in dancing pose, which meant nothing at all). 
He next “impersonated” his act with Emma 
Haig, though her name was not mentioned, 
and then introduced bits of his most recent 
act in vaudeville with Lois Leigh, Ethel Del- 
mar, Dorothy St. Clair and Tot Qualters (all 
but the latter are in the show). The scene 
ended with a flirtation dance with Ann Pen- 
nington, the always bare-kneed cutie who 
pleasingly entered the proceedings here and 
there throughout. 

“The Shimmy Shop” ended the first act. It 
was the best dressed thus far. With Mise 
Pennington and White the main ‘“shimmiers” 
and the total chorus shifting their shoulders it 
made a rather timely semi-climax and much 
better than the show's finale. 


The second act was considerably switched 
about on the second night. Opening there 
wa an alleged bedroom scene that meant 
nothing at all, and the following courtroom 
scene was not a whole heap better. Best 
there was Ann Pennington’s song, “Jazz 
Baby.” Al Sexton in ‘‘one” did something 
with “Broadway Belles,’ with the choristers 


jingling bells attached 
Overcrowded Hotel’’ moved from opening down 
to the fifth scene in the act was one of the 
best of the sets. The main comedy effort of 
this section of the show was centered here, 
White handled a pretty melody, “Girls in My 
Address Book.” But it was La Slyphe who 
drew the real attention. : 

There was a chorus of 20 good lookers who 
were given many nice and mostly filmy frocks 
to sport. A male chorus of six was con- 
cerned mostly in dancing bits. The men were 
not so nicely outfitted. 

Directing the orchestra was Julius Lenz- 
berg, out of the Riverside Theatre, for the 
White show. White and Arthur Jackson wrote 
the book, the score being by Richard Whiting, 
who did not appear lucky in including an out- 
standing song hit. White staged the show, 
Edgar MacGregor having directed it. The 
Law Studios turned out the production and the 
costumes were by Paul Arlington. 

Had “Scandals” been held off until the fall 
it would have stood a much better chance, for 
in the interval the missing qualities could 
have been supplied and the hard going for 
summer money would have been dodged. It 
is the fourth of the summer musical shows 


to their knees. “An 


due on Broadway. Ibee. 
DANGEROUS YEARS. 

Philip Hampton, Jr.......... Effingram Pinto 
Philip Hampton, Sr.......... William Holden 
Mrs. Philip Hampton....Miss Helen Beaumont 
oe Bia | eae ae Miss Clara Moores 
DOTy "TOMRBIDs 6654.0 8 k0 8d Miss Florence Bruce 
ne a eee Miss Clara Mackin 
JORD GASNON, ie ssiikddds cavetec -John Halliday 
Tommy. COPE. 645 eb 6svesicseea Charles Brown 
Mary White........... Miss Caroline Leonard 
FH. in ects Boe i205 ere Se Alt Helton 
Richard Corbin..... eitaests J. Francis O'Reilly 


The Shuberts are making a “dog town’ out 
of Brooklyn for the current week by present- 
ing at the Teller-Shubert Theatre the initial 
performances of the new Edward Locke play 
in three acts, entitled “Dangerous Years,” 
The piece was staged by the author. 

Tuesday night there were present for the 
second performance about 70 people on the 
lower floor and about 25 in the balcony. The 
performance was but little more than a dress 
rehearsal for the company as far as real 
understanding of the play and the encourage- 
ment to the artists on the part of the audi- 
ence was concerned. 

The piece is evidently not built for con- 
sumption by audiences away from Broadway, 
not even so little distance away as Brooklyn, 
but for Broadway itself it will manage to pass 
for about four or six weeks to some business, 
for it. is one of those plays that is built 
primarily for Times Square. However, it will 
undoubtedly be revamped before it hits the 
Main Street. What it needs particularly is a 
little lightening in the first act, a change in 


‘ 


ce ~e and there and the present finish 
falls r That does not mean that the 
entire last i *, on the contrary, it re- 


mains rather inte:cs: ng until about the final 
— minutes, when it slips into the common- 
place. 

It tells the story of a trio of young girls who 
are room-mates in Greenwich Village. All three 
have ambitions. One to become an artist, the 
other a singer and the third an emotional 
actress. The latter is the heroine. The son of 
a millionaire has asked her to marry him, but 
she has refused. The youth has been reared 
by the mother along lines that have kept him 
clean morally as well as physically. The 
father, however, believes that he needs to sow 
his wild oats early in life to really become a 
man, 

The father learns of his boy's infatuation for 
the struggling actress and, although he is not 
aware that she refused an offer of marriage, 
zoes to the girl and makes her a business 
proposition to become the mistress of the 
youngster until such time as he is ready to 
marry in his own/set. He holds before her as 
bait an annual fncome of $10,000 for Hife if 
she will consent, and points cut that this 
money will enable her to realize her ambition 
in regard to the stage. 

The seeond act shows her apartment about 
three years Inter on the morning after she has 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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NEWS OF THE DAILIES” 





“The Better ‘Ole’ will be moved from the 
Cort to the Booth, June 16. 





Albert de Courville is negotiating for the 
English rights of “Love Laughter.” 

Claude Archer has been engaged as stage 
manager for “Bing, Bang, Boom.” 





Luis Alberni has started a movement for 
the organization of a society which is to em- 
brace all of the Spanish actors in America. 

William A. Brady and Mrs. Brady (Grace 
George) will arrive from England on the 
Olympic a week from Sunday. 





“T Love You” was removed from the Booth 
to the 48th Street, June 2, and will remain 
there a8 a summer show. 





Mae Murray and Doris Kenyon will be seen 
on the legitimate stage next season under 
the management of A. H. Woods. 





A new comedy by Booth Tarkington will soon 
be produced by Stuart Walker with Gregory 
Kelly in the leading role. 





Margaret Nubloo will leave early next 
month for Australia, where she will play the 
leading roles in “Daddies” and ‘Tiger Rose.” 





Ruth Sterling has gone to Chicago to re- 
ceive her share of her late father, Frank P. 
Fall’s $100,000 estate. 





Florence Worth, soprano, prominent in con- 
cert circles, has been placed under contract 
to appear in a new Savage production. 





Ethel Dane’s new play, recently accepted 
by the Shuberts, has been named “Black is 
White.” 





Peggy Wood and Samuel Merwin are writing 
a play in which she will be starred next season 
under the Shubert management. 





A special performance of “Three Wise 
Fools,” for the blind was held at the Criter- 
fon, June 3. Helen Keller was among those 
present. 





Charles Morrison has taken the place of 
Percy Parsons in ‘Some Time,” at the Casino, 
while the latter has moved up to the Central 
to play Ben Hud in “Somebody’s Sweetheart.” 





Beatrice Prentice, of the Greenwich Village 
theatre, has been engaged by Daniel Frawley, 


- to play the leading role in a company soon to 


begin a tour of the Orient. 





The Greenwich. Village Follies will open at 
the Greenwich Village, June 12. Cynthia 
Perot, and Bobby Edwards have been added 
to the cast. 





Harry Roberts, June 2, signed a contract 
with A. . Woods for the leading part in 
“The Big Chance,” which will go on tour 
next season. 





Fredcrick Kaufman has been engaged to 
direct the staging of “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” ‘‘Hamlet,” and “Twelfth Night,” in 
which Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern will 
appear. 





Oliver Morosco has engaged Paul Harvey 
for ‘“Madame Sappho,” the comedy which 
Frederic and Fanny Hatton are writing for 
Grace Valentine and which opens at the Mor- 
osco in Sept. 





Frank Conway, director of the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, sailed for London, June 4. 
Mr. Conway’s visit abroad is with the object 
of obtaining a number of new plays for his 
theatre, to be produced next season. 





The Spanish Opera Co. has rented the Cort 
and will open June 16 in “The Merry Widow,” 
in Spanish. The company is under the man- 
agement of L. Mosquera. It includes Aldelina 
Vehi, Isabel Marqueti and Manuel Noriega. 





In the Supreme Court, May 26, the »°» 
plication of Iona Morris for an or tlt 
ing the examination in a: rial of 
Clinton Mackenzie, an . whom she 
is suing for $150,000 for alleged breach of 
contract, was refused by Justice John M. 
Tierney. 





Winthrop Ames has leased the Little The- 
atre to Oliver Morosco for a long term of 
years. Before turning it over, Mr. Ames 
will entirely reconstruct the playhouse, doub- 
ling its seating capacity. He has purchased 
25 feet of land adjoining on the west side 
and this will be used for the extension. A 
balcony will be added and there will be a 
new decorative ,sacheme. The house will be 
ready for the“Public by Oct. 1. 


CRITICISM. 


LA-LA- LUCILLE. 

A musical comedy in three acts. Book by 
Fred Jackson; Ivrices by Arthur J, Jackson 
and B. G. De Silva; music George Gersh- 
win, at the Miller, May 26. 

The real proof of such concoctions like “‘La- 
La Lucille” lies with the audience. Last night 
they ate it up.—Times. 

Like most pieces of its kind, ‘La-La 
Lucille’ has more breadth than depth, but it 
meets all the requirements of a melodious and 
lively summer musical comedy.—World. 

‘“La-La Lucille” is an extremely racy sort 


of piece with good lyrics.—Kelcy Allen in 
“Women’s Wear.” 


SCANDALS OF 1919. 


A revue in two acts and eighteen scenes: 
book and lyrics by Arthur Jackson and 
George Whiting. At the Liberty, June 2 

“The packed audience evidently liked the 


show, though manifestly it was a very easy 
audience to please.’’—World. ; , 

“There are standards in similar produc- 
tions that last night’s entertainment failed to 
reach,.”’—Sun. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Harry Lillford, ‘‘Pretty Soft.” 

Delyle Alda, ‘Follies of 1919.” 

Hal Skelly, “Just a Minute.”’ 

Queente Smith, “Listen Lester.” 

Ted Lorraine, ‘“‘Bing, Bang, Boom.” 

Betty Prescott, “A Little Journey.” 

Queenie Smith, “Listen Lester.”’ 

Gladys Walton, “Bing, Bang, Boom.” 

aJck Cagwin, “‘Mente Cristo, Jr.” 

Eugene Blair, “The Little Brother.” 

Marguerite Farrell, “Bing, Bang, Boom.” 

Mabel Roberts, “Bing, Bang, Boom.”’ 

Ralph Morgan, William E. Meehan, James 
Gleason, “Welcome Home.” 

Walter McCullough, “Edmund Santes,” in a 
revival of James O’Neill’s ‘‘Monte Cristo,” at 
the 14th St. 


JUDGMENTS. 


Judgments filed in the County Clerk’s office. 
The first name is that of the judgment debtor, 
the second the judgment creditor, and the 
amount of judgment. 

Lew Cooper; C. Hammer; $87.60. 

Boris Feinblatt; Interstate Films, Inc. ; 
$116.69. 

Alexander Leftwich; Nat. Printing and En- 
graving Co.;: $182.42. 

William P. Orr and John M. Welsh; A. 
Kalisz; $8,885.85. 

Export and Import Film Co., Inc.; H. C. 
Fisher et al.; costs, $65. 

Mirror Films, Inc.; N. C. Goodwin; costs, 
$116.75. 

S005" Moore Patch; Longacre Service Co.:;: 

(Via. 

Oliver D. Bailey; W. C. Gehring; $136.70. 

Gertrude Barnes; White Studios Theatrical, 
Inc., $171.70. 

SATISFIED JUDGMENTS. 

Joseph L. Pani and Woodmansten Inn, Inc. ; 
T. Rossman et al.; $1,449.74. 

Mollie King; Circle Auto Supply Co., Inc.; 
$47.15. 

BANKRUPTCY PETITIONS. 

Educational Distributing Corporation; lia- 
bilities, $44,398; assets, $43,901. 

Abe Flaum, theatrical manager, 274 West 
19th street; Habilities, $9,408; no assets. 


SHOW REVIEWS. 
(Continued from page 15.) 

taken a first night audience by storm. The 
same day comes a call from the attorney 
representing the father of the boy asking that 
she now fulfill her final role of the bargain 
existing between them; that of getting rid of 
the son in such manner that will cause him to 
turn from her forever. She, in the meantime, 
has fallen in love with him, and for a time 
seems about to disregard her promise made at 
the outset. But she decides that a bargain is 
a bargain and must be held to at all costs, but 
cannot conceive a plan whereby she can rid 
herself of the youth without hurting his feel- 
ings and causing him pain. 

She then turns to the playwright who con- 
ceived her first play and lays before him a 
supposititious story as a possible plot for a 
play, using, however, her own life as the 
groundwork and leading him to the point 
that she was at in actual life and asking his 
assistance to obtaining an ending for the piece. 
He gives her one, and acting on his suggestion 
she tells the boy that for three years that thev 
have been living together she has been sup- 
ported by another man and that the time has 
arrived when the other man is demanding that 
she repay. One of the conditions are that she 
must rid herself of the boy. Further than 
this she refuses an explanation, and the mind 
of the boy naturally turns to but one thing. 
He has been the lover for years and taking 
what really belonged to another. This is the 
big scene, but it is not played for full value 
at the present time. 

The final act again brings the playwright on 
the ground with a solution of the problem of 
bringing them together again. For a time this 
holds the interest, but at the ending it flops 
into the regulation fillum clinch. 

Alma Tell was originally cast for the 
heroine, but at the last minute, because of the 
serious illness of her mother, gave up the 
part, and Clara Moores was rushed into the 
role. With but four days of rehearsal she 
gave a really remarkable performance and 
shows possibilities. Effingham Pinto plays the 
juvenile hero, but does not rise to the re- 
quirements in the big scene. 

John Halliday as the playwright with a 
stight brogue gave a corking performance. 
His part has the entire comedy relief. Helen 
Beaumont as the mother was delightful, and 
William Holden gave a forceful performance 
as the dad. The others were Florence Bruce, 
the ambitious singer, who chose the easiest way, 
finally landing a millionaire and married him, 
and Charles Brown, who played the selfsame 
millionaire. There were a couple of lines in 
these two roles almost a little too raw. 

“Dangerous Years’ with the first and last 
acts fixed up looks like it might get a play 
from the women folk at least. _ Fred. 





LA-LA LUCILLE. 


Johnathon Jaynes......... J. Clarence Harvey 
Lucille Jaynes Smith..............4 Janet Velie 
SUE MUU 0 & Oa bale dn ncé cd's John EB. Hazzard 
oe rrr rr ee ee ee M. Rale 
Nicholas Grimsby...............Maurice Cass 
po OO Eee Sager Midgely 
Mrs. Thomas Brady...... Cordelia MacDonald 
MSIE - DPOB occ cs ccveccces -..-..-J0bn Lowe 
Reginald Blackwood..............Alfred Hall 
Fanny Tae : ded ...Eleanor Daniels 
Mile. Victorine. . .Marjorie Bentley 


a ee ee ee ee Lorin Raker 


Mrs. Britton Hughes............ Helen Clark 
Ul. ee eer ree Edward DeCamp 
i EY <u ine dackle Mbieeeeiacia Harold D. Millar 
Dhaai a Wa 4. aide George W. Callahan 
Colonel Marrion ............ Stanley H. Forde 
BT i s.0.0% 00044 4s 6d eeekaa Estar Banks 

Some persons may have an idea that 
“Lucille” was a bit of an “adv” for a modiste. 


A lot more are going to agree that the la-la 
belongs in ‘‘La-La-Lucille.” The blase Broad- 
wayite (so-called), may view the proceedings 
with a dab of amusement, since they may 
recall past incidents, but the summer seeker 
of amusement to the bright lights may think 
the show is a bit naughty in spots. 

“Lucille,” the first musical piece to be of- 
fered in the comparatively new Henry Miller 
theatre, opened as the third of the summer 
flock of offerings last week (May 26). It was 
reported as the initial production effort of 
Alec Aarons, but his father, Alfred E. Aarons, 
is alone programmed for the presentation. 

“Lucille” is termed a farce with music, the 
story being by the well known farceur, Fred 
Jackson. There are around fifteen musical 
numbers, and as the plot is well sustained 
throughout, it is generically a musical comedy. 
The score comes from three youthful com- 
posers, the music being by George Gershwin, 
and the lyrics by Arthur J. Jackson and Bud 
G. De Silva. Most of the lyrics were mouthed 
and therefore indistinguishable, but the music 
proved evenly pretty. 

The first act of three seemed the most pleas- 
ing, the story starting there in the apartment 
of John Smith, a struggling dentist, who had 
but reeently wed Lucille, a girl who had been 
in vaudeville with her father, in an act called 
the juggling Jaynes. Bill collectors (the 
chorus), gush through the door, but sing to 
no purpose, for John is quite flat as to pocket- 
book, even though subsequently he is quite 
ready with tips. Finally arrives a wizened 
old lawyer from Boston, and with him a Mr. 
and Mrs. Brady, with their grown up flock. 
The lawyer imparts the news that John’s 
Aunt Bertha had passed on and bequeathed 
a fortune of two million-with a but. The but 
being that John must divorce Lucille, whom 
Aunt Bertha never could see, mostly because 
Lucille wore little satin panties when she was 
on the stage. Two million being a pretty nifty 
sum, John and Lucille take the advice of their 
own attorney that they do divorce, and having 
copped the Bean-town bankroll, they could 
forthwith re-marry. 


It is all decided that John be caught com- 
promised in a hotel, but Lucille desires to pick 
out the co-respondent. The first applicant 
offered by papa Jayne is a cabaret singer, 
once of Paris, where she had been co-respon- 
dent three times. She agrees, but is “gated” 
by Lucille, who selects the janitress, a little 
slavey who is married to a butler, same being 
a Jap ex-knife thrower, also on the stage. 
John and the janitress arrive at the hotel, 
selected for its ‘‘quietness,” for the second 
act. It is one of those hotels where the name 
Smith saturates the register and in fact on 
that very evening there are only thirty-eight 
John Smiths checked in. 


Farcical situations attain from then on. The 
one legitimate John Smith is finally broken in 
on by Lucille and her lawyer, but she finds 
her John dining with another Jane than was 
expected, same being a little bride in the next 
suite, who came in to find out what it was all 
about, when the slavey had rushed into the 
bridal rooms upon the sudden appearance of 
her knife throwing mate. The bride and groom 
had first inspected John’s suite and it was then 
that when the little bride had asked her fresh 
hubbie if he wasn’t tired, he had replied, “Well 
not too tired,” which recalis a “story” re- 
counted by many a smirking wag. 

Lucille makes her second entrance into the 
going and this time finds the cabaret girl 
present, she having come with a tooth-brush 
and a little silk nightie, all ready to be com- 
promised. But it seems that it wasn’t John’s 
fault, papa Jayne having phoned for the French 
missie, when the slavey escaped. At the finish 
John and Lucille decided that they can’t di- 
vorce for all the money in the world, and into 
that situation comes the supposed demised 
Aunt Bertha, who explained that she was just 
trying them out. 

There were five cast changes since the 
original premiere at Atlantic City, and the 
leading role of John is played by Jack Haz- 
zard, who gives a humorous performance, 
though not so good as in “The Girl Behind 
the Gun.”” Janet Velie as Lucille, is sweet and 
pretty, handling her song numbers. well 
enough. She never should have been called 
on to do any dancing however. Eleanor Dan- 
iels made much of the comic slavey role; J. 
Clarence Oliver was good as the ex-juggler. 
John Lowe impressed as a clever dancer, 
teamed for the stepping numbers with Mar- 
jorie Bentley, who also had several single 
specialties: Helen Clark and Lorin Raker 
made a nifty bridal couple, though Miss 
Shana was too generously supplied with num- 

ers. 

It was the latter pair who handled one of 
the prettiest numbers probably, called ‘‘Nobody 
But You.’ Miss Velie and Hazzard scored 
with “From Now On,” Hazzard bringing en- 
cores through his comic yodeling. A novelty 
number, ‘“‘Tee Oddle Um Bum Bo,” regarded 
as first choice for popularity. 


DEATHS. 


Susie Kirwin. 

Susie Kirwin, famed throughout the 
country as one of America’s most pop- 
ular and successful light opera prima 
donnas some years age, died in Phila- 
delphia May 30. She had suffered for a 
long time from a lingering illness. 
Funeral services were held Tuesday. 
Miss Kirwin played many engagements 
at the old Arch Street Theatre and is 
said to have been the first prima donna 
to travel in her own Pullman. She 
was famous as soprano and appeared 
in over 100 operas. Miss Kirwin was 
born in Philadelphia and began her 
career as a chorus girl. In 1881 she 
made her first success in the role of 
Bettina, then understudy for Emma 
Houston. Later “The Mascot” ran for 
147 nights in New York and Miss Kir- 
win’s fame was established. Event- 
ually Miss Kirwin became a_ well- 
known manager and producer and was 
the sole owner of “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk.” Several years ago she left the 
stage and devoted her life to charity. 
She made her home with her sister at 
2052 North Third street, Philadelphia. 





Manuel Klein. 


Manuel Klein died June 1 in a pri- 
vate sanatorium at Yonkers, N. Y. 
Death was indirectly due to shock to 
the system, sustained over a year ago 
in a Zeppelin raid over London, when 
the theatre in which Mr. Klein was 
leading the orchestra was struck by a 
bomb. Mr. Klein’s health began to 
fail shortly after this incident. The 
deceased, who was the brother of the 
late Charles Klein, was 42 years of age 
and for many years musical director 
at the Hippodrome. He also composed 
a number of comic operas. 


Hart Conway. 


Hart Conway died June 1, after long 
illness at the Home for Incurables. 
The deceased, who was 80 years of age, 
first appeared on the stage in England, 
where he was born, and later in this 
country at Daly’s. He had a dramatic 
school in Chicago until ten years ago. 
Mr. Conway was the husband of Alice 
Brooks, an old-time actress. 


Charles Baweed Tower. 


Charles Edward Tower, editor of 
the Paper Mill and Motor Boat Maga- 
zines, died June 1, at his home, 637 
Springdale avenue, East Orange, N. J., 
after an extended illness. In early life 
he was dramatic critic of the Boston 
Herald, and was more or less asso- 
ciated with various other newspapers 
in the Hub and this city. The deceased 
was 64 years old, and is survived by 
a wife and an adopted daughter. ° 


Eva Byron. 


Eva Byron died June 3 at her home, 
15 Knox avenue, Grantwood, N. J. The 
deceased was the wife of Sydney R. 
Ellis, the theatrical manager. She was 
a member of the Augustine Daly stock 
company at the old Fifth Avenue 
Theatre in the early 80s, and later ap- 
peared in support of many prominent 
stars, playing a variety of roles. Mrs. 
Ellis retired from the stage about 10 
years ago, since living at Grantwood. 





“La-La-Lucille” is in all possessed of gooé 
fun. One of its faults is that there are no 
real voices to handle the well rounded score. 
The production is most colorful, as are the 
costumes, the latter almost perfectly designed 
for a summer show by Mary Blackburn. H. 
Robert Law turned out the settings, two inter- 
iors of nice taste. The furniture in them also 
aided in the general effect, it coming from the 
Bradley Studios. 

There are twelve choristers, a fine looking 
bunch. Also there are four chorus men, two 
of them being given bits. The clothes of the 
latter are credited to Croydon, Ltd., a shop in 
which young Aarons is interested, and the only 
programme clue that he is interested. 

Charles Previn, possessed with a tiny mus- 
tache, and wealth of wavy hair, is an asset 
as the musical director. Previn has a _ bub- 
bling sort of personality, puts all kinds of 
“stuff” in his direction, joshes his orchestra to 
excellent results and withal is very amusing. 
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VARIETY 
lhe tlc yal London, May 19. May 22, “Narcisse,” which has not been 
The recently organized British seen in London for many years, will 


Paris, May 20. 

C. E. Willard is the chief star in a 
vaudeville program billed as “The Man 
Who Grows,” which fias played the 
Palais de Glace, Paris, this week. The 
bill also includes Irving Bloom, Arthur 
and Leah Bell, Buddy Walton and 
Ruth Benton. 

Virginia Los Kamp, Elsa Hiltebrandt, 
Sarah Thomas and Agnes Barnhardt 
have formed a quartet styled the Four 
Girls from Home, entertaining on the 
A. E. F. circuit with the Y. M. C. A. 
in a sketch written by Sergt. John C. 
Scott, of the entertainment section at 
Le Mans. 

The cast of the Apres La Guerre 
company, organized at Vannes and now 
on the road with a musical show, com- 
prises Donald S. Hutchinson, Harold 
Carson, James T. McCarthy, David J. 
Lindsey, Langton Prager, William C. 
Wright and James W. Flaherty. 





There are 20 female impersonaters in 
the 2-act revue, “Hello Yanks,” tried 
out at the Municipal Theatre at Le 
Mans. They are elegantly dressed, by 
the Y. M.C. A. It is a sort of “Hullo, 
Broadway” comedy, managed by Lt. 
Ralph Silverbrand, and due in Paris 
early in June. 

A report from Bad Betrich, Germany, 
states musical instruments and cos- 
tumes amounting to $10,000 have now 
arrived from Paris for distribution 
among the theatrical parties of the 6th 
Division. An order was cabled to the 
United States for the supplies, which 
were not obtainable in France, and 
they were conveyed by Chas. W. Kello, 
of the 6th Supply Train, immediately 
they arrived in Paris. 

The Century Players of Base Hos- 
pital No. 100 are appearing here under 
the direction of Joe Publicover and 
Lieut. C. A. Barrett, in a production 
appropriately entitled “Homeward 
Bound.” The cast has 30 people, and 
an orchestra of nine led by Walter 
Heid, of Philadelphia. 





“A Breeze from Broadway” has been 
given at the Champs Elysees Theatre 
with much success. The company was 
originally chosen from the Harvard 
Medical Unit, which came to France 
just two years ago and staged an en- 
tertainment on the front then termed 
the “Whiz Bang Show.” In the Breezy 
version now given in Paris there is 
no professional actor in the troupe of 
30. Eddie Donovan holds admirably a 
travesty role; Russel McGinnis and 
Mardis Bentley display real talent as 
dancers. It is one of the best shows 
the Y. M. C. A. has brought to Paris. 





Mrs. Richard Mansfield, widow of the 
actor, gave a reading of the Merchant 
of Venice, May 22, at the British Army 
and Navy club in Paris. 


It has been noticed the tomb of Mar- 
guerite Gauthier, the heroine of “La 
Dame aux Camelias,” and also that of 
Heinrich Heine, in Montmartre cem- 
etery, Paris, which were well tended 
prior to the war, are now in a neg- 
lected condition. 


The board of officers of the French 
Society of Dramatic Authors and Com- 
posers, elected recently, are: Romain 
Coolus, president; Andre Messager, 
Pierre Weber, Andre Rivoire, vice- 
presidents; Jules Mary, treasurer: 
Xanrof, assistant; Lucien Besnard and 
Henry de Gorsse, secretaries. 





An interesting performance of “Car- 
men” was given last week at Seville, 
Spain, Mme. Lakowoka, a Polish ar- 
tiste, holding the title role. Some of 
the best local gitane dancers played 





as the gypsies. The fact that a for- 
eigner appeared in Seville in the part 
of the tantalizing Carmen is a matter 
of surprise. 

Richemond will manage a season at 
the Theatre Femina, after the musical 
version of “Loute,” with Jane Marnac, 
has been tried at this fashionable little 
house. 

The Moulin de la Galette, at Mont- 
marte, one of the oldest ball rooms of 
Paris, has now reopened with dancing. 
During the war it was used by the A. 
E. F. as a warehouse. 





Walter Damrosch, now in Paris, has 
arranged for the New York Symphony 
Orchestra to give a series of concerts 
at the Opera next year, probably in 
May. The French Government has 
authorized the use of Opera. The or- 
chestra will afterwards visit London, 
playing there in June, 1920. 

There has been a big drop in re- 
ceipts at all the theatres in May, the 
principal cause being put *o horse rac- 
ing, now being revived in France. There 
are meetings almost every day around 
Paris, and the money to be spent on 
amusements seems to be finding its 
way into the betting booths. More- 
over, from the middle of May the 
weather became quite fine, and straw 
amusement hats made their appear- 
ance. Still, it is anticipated the tak- 
ings at Parisian amusement resorts in 
1919 will be the highest on record. 





Jules Diaz de Soria, formerly a sing- 
er, died May 15. He was father-in-law 
of A. Franck, manager of Theatre du 
Gymnase, Paris. 

The death of M. Reynold, an actor 
of the Chatelet, is now officially con- 
firmed. He was reported as missing 
during the battles around Verdun. 


“SKITTLES” HAS PREMIERE. 
London, June 

Edward Gwenn has joined Herbert 
Jay and Taylor Platt in the production 
of “Skittles,” a new three act comedy 
by Lechmere Worrall and Arthur Rose. 
Gwenn will be the leading man, Muriel 

Martin Harvey the leading woman. 
The play opened at Brighton May 26, 
and will tour before coming to London. 


“Stella Maris” in English. 
London, June 4. 

Since the commencement of the war, 
opera in English has made rapid strides 
in London, both in the West End and 
in the suburbs. During the Karl Rosa 
Company’s season at the King’s Thea- 
tre, Hammersmith, “Stella Maris,” by 
the Belgian composer, Alfred Keyser, 
will be performed for the first time in 
London. 


Reviving Les Demi Vierges. 
Paris, June 4. 

The late Marcel Prevost’s successful 
society play, “Les Demi Vierges,” was 
revived at the Porte Sainte Martin 
Theatre May 26, with Gabrielle Dorziat 
in the leading part, created by Jane 
Hading at the Gymnase many years 
ago. 


English Stars III. 
London, June 4. 
Weedon Grossmith, who has under- 
gone a serious operation. is doing well. 
_H. B. Irving also has been seriously 
ill, but he is now leading an open air 
life at the seaside. 


Du Maurier in “Capital and Labour.” 
London, June 4. 
Gerald du Maurier, when “The Law 
Divine” has run its course at Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre, will make a welcome 
reappearance in “Capital and Labour,” 
a new play by Alfred Sutro. 


avs 


Drama League hold a meeting at the 
Haymarket Theatre on June 3. Lord 
Howard de Walden is president. Lord 
Rothermere, Lena Ashwell, Arnold 
Bennett, J. R. Clynes M. P., and J. H. 
Thomas M. P., vice presidents. The 
members of the council include Edith 
Craig, Edyth Goodall, Granville Barker, 
Laurence Binyon, John Drinkwater. 
Fisher White, W. G. Fay, Maurice Hew- 
lett and other prominent people. It 
announces that while it has no inten- 
tion of producing plays, it will seek 
to advise those who do, whether ama- 
teur or professional, and will endeavor 
to arouse interest in the theatre by lec- 
tures and by the issue of a periodical 
devoted to the art of the theatre. 

Henry Arthur Jones’ dramatic frag- 
ment, “The Goal,” played for the first 
time in England at a matinee for 
Waifs and Strays at the Palace. It 
had previously been played with great 
success at the front by Major Leslie 
Faber for the entertainment of troops 
in France. On this occasion Major 
Leslie Faber was supported by Lilian 
Braitwaite, Renee Helly, Murray Car- 
rington and Fisher White. 





Mr. Asquith unveiled a bronze medal- 
lion to the memory of the late Sir 
Herbert Tree May 27. The medallion 
is set in the front wall of His Majesty’s 
Theatre and bears a few words only, 
giving some details of Sir Herbert’s 
management. The medallion was de- 
signed by the eminent architect, Rom- 
aine Walker. 

“The Patriots” is the title of a new 
play by F. H. Rose, M. P., for the 
production of which a West End thea- 
tre is now ready. It is a satire upon 
war profiteering under the auspices of 
Government Departmentalism. 





Without interfering with the usual 
performance of “The Black Feather” a 
series of Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day matinees will shortly be given by 
F. J. Nettlefold, at the Scaia Theatre 
of W. S. Gilbert’s “Pygmalion and 
Galaten,” with Mr. and Mrs. Nettlefold 
in the title parts. 





Grossmith & Laurillard’s practically 
new theatre, the Winter Garden, re- 
cently opened and reconstructed from 
the comparatively new Middle, was 
formerly used as a variety house, is 
one of the most commodious and 
beautiful theatres in London. There 
is a lovely marble hall, with a five hun- 
dred-year-oid mantle piece. There are 
eight new private boxes, an entirely 
new stage, and electric installation; 
also a fine rake to each floor. The 
upper pier seats are one shilling each, 
the second consisting of balcony stalls 
at 7/6, and five shillings, with the back 
rows at 216, taking the place of the 
pit. The ground floor contains 670 
stalls of 10/6, 7/6 and 6/ each. The 
reconstruction cost £27,000. 





Terry’s Theatre, long used as a cin- 
ema and recently purchased by Albert 
de Courville, has been sold and will be 
converted into a restaurant. 





“The Lost Leader,” by Lennore Rob- 
inson, should create considerable in- 
terest on its production by James Ber- 
nard Fagan at the Court Theatre, May 
27, for a series of Tuesday and Friday 
matinees. It is a romance built around 
the late Irish leader, Charles Stewart 
Parnell, who, when the play opens is 
72 years old. He was not really dead, 
but had been living in retirement as 
Lucius Lenihan. This part will be 
played by Norman McKinnel, supported 
by Miles Malieson, Arthur Witby and 
Mary Grey. 

The Russian Ballet is having a most 
successful season at the Alhambra. 


be reviewed, also Rinsky Korsakoff’s 
“A Fairy Tale” will be given for the 
first time in London. Marie Lohr, af- 
ter a strenuous year of management, 
has decided to take a holiday during 
the autumn. But before she closes her 
season she will give a few perform- 
ances of “L’Aighon,” which she so stuc- 
cessfully presented at a charity ma- 
tinee some time ago. 





People who have never visited sub- 
urban theatres are going to them now, 
Society has discovered the Lyric Ham-- 


mersmith, where “Abraham Lincoln” 
has considerably passed its century. 
Formerly a production only stayed one 


week with the exception of the local 
pantomine, recently Ernest C. Rolls, 
failing to obtain a West End theatre, 
secured the Kennington Theatre for a 
run of fifteen weeks of “Laughing 
Eyes” and is doing remarkably well. 





James Bernard Fagan will revive 
“The Merchant of Venice” at the Court 
September 9, for a run. Commencing 
August 20, Fagan, whose Shakespear- 
ean season has been a pronounced stc- 
cess at the Court, will give a series 
of Shakespearean and Sheridan per- 
formances at Miss Horriman’s famous 
repertoire theatre, the Gaiety, Man- 
chester, which will not interfere with 
his enterprises at the Court. 


MANAGERS’ OUTING. 

Managers of vaudeville theatres of 
Greater New York are to repeat last 
year’s highly successful outing at 
Wietzel’s Grove, College Point, L. L 

Bill Quaid, as last season, is cook- 
ing up the affair, which is dated for 
late in June, but before July 1. 

The outing is open to house man- 
agers of all circuits. 

A ball game and the usual “athletic” 
events are carded. 

The first event is expected to be the 
rescue of John Buck from a corner 
in Corona, L. L, as the bus passes by. 


ANDERSON’S “HUBER’S.” 
John Anderson, formerly manager of 
Huber’s Museum on 14th street for 
25 years, is now running a freak show 
under the name of Huber’s in the 


building formerly occupied by Inman’s 
Concert Hall on the Bowery, Coney Isl- — 


and. Anderson secured permission 


from the Huber heirs to use the title. — 


Viola Tree in Shakespearean Roles. 
London, June 4 


Viola Tree, by arrangement with 
Charles B. Cochran, will open a season 
of Shakespearean drama at the Ald- 
wych, opening with “The Tempest” and 
continuing with “Antony and Cleopat- 
ra” and “Hamlet.” 


“Cinderella Man” Shortly. 
London, June 4. 
“The Cinderella Man” is td be pro- 
duced at the Queen’s in a fortnight 
with Owen Nares, Renee Kelly, Hol- 
man Clark and Sydney Valentine in 
the cast. 


Three Shows Slated to Close. 
° London, June 4. 
“Fair and Warmer,” “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac” and “Oh, Joy” are coming off, 
to be followed shortly by several 
others. 


Putting on “Three Wise Fools.” 
London, June 4. 
Andre Charlot is rehearsing “Three 
Wise Fools” at the Comedy for imme- 
diate presentation. 





SAILINGS. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Cohen sailed for 


England on the Northland, Saturday 
May 31. 
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Chicago 
By Pight 


By JACK LAIT 


Broadway will be the subject of this 
week’s Hymn of Hate. 

There was a famous old “bit” that 
degan something like this: 

“While strolling up the avenue,” etc. 

While strolling up the avenue, my 
favorite lane, Broadway, the other 
night, in my favorite city, New York, 
I raised my eyes. (Now that the 
sweeties are wearing long skirts again 
one may again raise his eyes on Broad- 
way.) And my upraised eyes caught 
a sign which read “Give a Thought to 
Broadway.” It struck me as a very de- 
cent suggestion. So, during my jour- 
ney back to dear Chicago, a city in 
Illinois, I acted upon it, gave several 
thoughts to Broadway in fact. And 
here is the result of some of the 
thoughts I gave to Broadway: 

1 THINK that Broadway is the 
greatest assembly on earth and in his- 
tory of hotels, suckers, theatres, 
grafters, office buildings, pickpockets, 
crowds, burglars, millionaires, yeggs, 
haberdashers, chickens, agents, re- 
porters, traffic bulls, quick touchers, 
ambitious women, Bolsheviki, install- 
ment automobiles, silk dresses, cotton 
underwear, loud shirts (Hugo Morris, 
take notice!), semi-blondes, demi- 
mondes and leading citizens from afar 
who have come in to get drunk. 


I THINK that Broadway could be im- 
proved by having a few benches scat- 
tered about, as in other amusement 
parks, such as Coney Island; 

I THINK that Broadway would look 
livelier if it had a few one-sheets sniped 
| ae 

I THINK that Broadway should have 
triple-deck sidewalks so that those who 
have business going along could navi- 
gate and so those ashamed to be seen 
there could crawl along a subway; 

I THINK that Broadway is a great 
place for the honest man with money 
to stay away from and a greater place 
for the slick guy without anything to 
go and get some; 

I THINK ‘that Broadway would be 
more individual if it did not ape the 
bad manners of Fifth avenue and the 
bad grammar of Delancey street; 

I THINK .that Broadway can get 
along without me; 

I THINK that I can get along with- 
out Broadway. 


“You'll Like It,” which opened here 
and lived one awful week, starting with 
a disaster and ending in a riot, was 
“one of those things.” Another man, 
named Dubinsky, had just finished with 

nether, called “The Dangerous Age.” 
ne was mysical, the other only tragic. 
30th demonstrated the error of man- 
ers who think that scenery, clothes, 
sxrops, a theatre, eight-sheets, hopes, 
angels, press prevarications and even 
able actors can get an entertainment 
over. They both lacked the first es- 
sential—a book. I have seen Warfield 
fail under Belasco’s management—the 
same great Warfield, the same great 
Belasco, in a great house in mid-sea- 
son—because the story wasn’t popular; 
the same has happened to Mrs. Fiske, 
John Drew, Irene Franklin, Fannie 
Brice and probably every other star 
on earth. Willette Kershaw came back 
to Chicago on top of a wave of pop- 
ularity that was huge. Every other 
element was right. She averaged $5,- 
000 a week because the story, while 
written by a professionali and an ex- 
pert, just missed having those peculiar 
angles that the people crave. Without a 
story there is no show except a review, 
and a review is a vaudeville show, the 
only kind that can sneer at plot and 
“sympathy.” 


2a =. 


MAJESTIC, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, June 4. 


The show is not laid out to sell at its best 
l tage Brengk’s Bronze Statue Horse, a 


low but gripping act, opens and is wasted, 
whereas a team of athletic hand-balancers 
and muscle exhibitors close and cannot hold 


in the faithful. Also, and this is almost un- 
believable, Hyams and McIntyre finish in fuii- 
tage with a song which could just as well be 
done in ‘‘one,”’ leaving a stage wait after the 
next-to-closing turn. Monday afternoon the 


Parker Brothers, following them, worked in 
the same set used by Hyams and McIntyre, a 
palace which was sadly inappropriate for the 
musical comedy team and more so for the 
athletes, the combination proving utterly out 
of order and a jarring effect against the 
accustomed perfect stage management of the 
effete Majestic. A piano had been hastily 
pushed on without reason, except to hide some 


props; otherwise the full-stage palace was 
exactly as Hyams and McIntyre had left it. 
Easing on an upright piano made it worse 
than no switch at all, the scene having already 
been made conspicuous by use as a ‘“‘studio”’ 
when it looked like a royal reception chamber. 


Hyams and McIntyre earn enough to afford a 
et of their own, especially since they choose 
to play in a studio atmosphere. Vaudeville 
theatres are not expected to carry studios in 
stock, and a couple of pictures on easels can’t 
transform an alhambra into a bohemia. 


The Girl from Milwaukee followed Brengks, 
showing her widely ranged voice and singing 
fair songs a little better than fairly. The hand 
was good. Harry Langdon and his comedy 
Ford didn’t hit the house hard in laughs or 
applause, somehow, after scoring so smartly 
several weeks ago at the Palace. The finish 
was death, not enough to warrant the raising 
again of the curtain to show the disappearing 
tail-light effect, which was shown in heavy 
silence except for the orchestra, which pounded 
away with a vim that echoed hollow and 
sepulchral. 

Rockwell and Fox clowned it to a spanking 
hit—that is, Rockwell did. Fox is a long way 
from Wood, Rockwell’s original straight man. 
He has a negative personality and talks in 
whispers, not only affording no support, but 
not even creating a backstop for Rockwell’s 
pathetic absurdities. With the Kosloff act 
intervening, another nut act male double, 
Nelson and Chain, topped everything else on 
the bill, yet the two did conflict, and Nelson 
and Chain should not have to follow otners 
who work in the same vein 20 minutes earl- 
ier. 

Kosloff, a squirrel between two nuts, flashed 
his Russian production and went into 
Oriental dancing melodrama. Of all the Ara- 
bian Nights creations this one is the most 
incoherent and least human. Except for the 
skillful eccentric dancing of David Marvel 
and some pretty though not sensational toe 
work of two girls with unspellable names, it is 
pure highbrow hokum. Kosloff in it is a 
shine of the high order of bunk all dressed 
up and set to hootchy kootchy music. Marvel, 
who was last seen here in a Gus Edwards 
cabaret revue, was the most meritorious fea- 
ture of the act, adapting himself so readily 
to the classical form of entertainment that he 
lent distinction to this presentation rather 
than letting it bathe his vaudeville body with 
the glitter of the bally ballet. Sharing the 
recognition with this boy was Radion Mendel- 
vitch, the fiddling leader for the act, who is 
a bear both at the bow and the baton, and 
could do a single for a hit right in the pit. 

What Nelson and Chain lost by having an- 
other nut act ahead they gained by following 
Kosloff and his Russians, as Nelson’s burlesque 
Egyptian dance stood up the stronger for it. 
The boys made ’em howl with their fly routine 
of flip nonsense, and if Rockwell had made 
his little tin whistle take a joke Nelson made 
a sucker out of his little ukelele. Many bows 
this pair had to take, and encores, too, for a 
smash, the first time seen in Chicago. Hyams 
and McIntyre, who were next to closing, worked 
sweetly as of old, but their comedy was one 
of the flimsiest type and their little songs 
were mild and fleecy. John and Leila are 
favorites here. That saved them. Artists 
of their style should not be expected to tear 
in for screams or do acrobatic dances, but 
vaudeville asks a little punch and a little 
pepper with everything, and this can be fur- 
nished by support and surrounding in musical 
comedy, but must be supplied by the prin- 
cipals, themselves, when they have only two 
people and a few minutes to offer. Lait. 


STATE-LAKE, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, June 4. 

Just a couple of good women, that’s all. 
First time Flo and Ollie Walters have played 
a big time date in Chicago in a long time, 
if not actually their big time debut, and they 
tore the roof off. One of the girls is a 
Dresden ingenue with a kewpie voice, and the 
other is a lively, brazen, brash, cute little 
trick, and who might make another Frances 
White when she tones down a bit and stops 
mugging so much. As far as dancing is con- 
cerned, she has Frances backed off the boards. 
The girls were on No. 2, and they followed 
an opening act that got an ovation, but they 
got an ovation of their own. 

Lawton opened. He backs up an ordinarily 
good routine of juggling with a trick that 
can't miss—bounces three balls on a drum and 
plays a tune on it, then gives an imitations 
of a locomotive that’s a classic, if such things 
classify as classics 

Toto, made to order for the State-Lake, 
worked like a barrél ef TNT, sizzling, expled- 
ing new gags and tricks. When he sat on 
that dog and flattened it, a fat Iady had te 
be carried out. With a successful week at 
the Majestic and a hilarious one at the State- 


Lake, Toto has established himself as Chicago's 
favorite clown. 

= Demarest and Collette play horse and violins. 
rhe horseplay is funny in spots, and the violin 
playing is beautiful at all times. Collette is 
a consummate artist with the violin In the 
duet, when Demarest accompanies here on the 
‘cello, the music-lovers get theirs. 

The Foys followed, and the theatre belbnged 
to them from the minute they came on The 
biggest Foy is back from the navy, and the 
old man announces with pride that he gave 
him “his job back.” The ex-sailor, still wear- 
ing the uniform, contents himself with one 
dance, and it’s no hornpipe, either. The 
tiniest Foy is developing into the star of 
aggregation. The little tad shows unmistak- 
able form as a comedian and wins the ladies 
particularly. Since their last appearance here 
the act has put on a new number—‘Salvation 
Nell”—in which one of the Foy girls, dressed 
in the uniform, throws real doughnuts out into 
the audience. 

_ Charlie Irwin had the tough spot of follow- 
ing the Foy family. He came out upon a 
house tired with applause, and it took three 
gags and one number to show them that thi 
was no ordinary monologist: after Irwin had 
put over his “base trombone’’ number he had 
em. He still uses the war gags at the finish. 
They used to go tremendously in the days 
before the armistice; they still register mildly. 
But they no longer fit in the act, and Irwin 
would improve his material by substituting 
non-war gags. The prohibition recitation is 
in poor taste, witless, meaningless and en- 
tirely out of place in an act that is otherwise 
in a class by itself. 

Reynolds and Donegan, assisted by a girl 
who is just as adept as they are, held every 
last person in the house with their whirlwind 
roller-skating act. The “aeroplane whirl’ 
finish is sensational. 

It is a pleasure to review a State-Lake Dill. 
Somehow the acts seem to give everything 
they have; the audience appears to reward 
them with applause more spontaneous than in 
other houses, and the general atmosphere, in 
spite of the low prices and “continuous” 
flavor of the performance, is not the “ten 
twent’, thirt’ kind. Swing. | 


HIPPODROME, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, June 4. 

Somebody should delegate unto himself or 
herself the duty of getting hold of Lillian Wat- 
son and giving that young woman a thorough 
and energetic spanking. With more than 
enough talent to put her in big timc, she per- 
sists in treating her offering so cavalierly 
that the general impression is that she doesn’t 
care. That made Eva Tanguay famous, but it 
will keep Lillian from getting famous unless 
she wakes up. In the opinion of this writer, 
Miss Watson is a superb comedienne. As a 
Yiddish type, there isn’t anybody in vaudeville 
that can top her along certain lines. In her 
present act she has a number entitled, ‘‘To 
Whom Are You Speaking to Whom?” which is 
a thing of infinite delight to those who under- 
stand the type Miss Watson impersonates. 
But all through her act, no effort at costuming, 
no atmosphere, no desire evident to establish 
herself as more than just a “Single No, 4.” 
There’s where Miss Watson makes her big 
mistake. 

She opens with “Take Your Girl to the 
Movies,” and does it well, but the number 
doesn’t fit. Miss Watson shouldn’t do things 
that she does only well, for there are so 
many others who can do things well. She 
should confine her efforts to things she does 
superbly. These are character numbers, and 
particularly Yiddish character numbers. For 
this reason, the movie song got her a slow 
start. She followed the “To Whom Are You 
Talking’’ number, which was a scream, with 
one of her old songs, ‘“‘What One Little Girlie 
Can Do,” and closed with a delightful bit of 
Yiddish plaint called “Who Put the Ham in 
Abraham?” 

“Fashions a la Carte” has an unknown 
draping half a dozen models. The act is set 
in tasty and dignified style, the routine is 
conducted with due regard for the psychology 
of the act, and the young women accompany 
the gentleman’s draping activities with songs, 
well rendered. It is a novel and fulsome 
offering. 

Logan, Donn and Hazel submit vaudeville 
goulash. One is a hophead, the other an 
eccentric comedian, and even Hazel is a nut. 
The hophead character takes the burden of 
the act, which begins in a haphazard way 
and ends with a melodramatic travesty which 
savors fragrantly of buriesque, and was very 
well received. 

Lunnette Sisters disrobed progressively while 
flying through the air, their teeth set in a 
contrivance which whirls them around and 
around. Every time they took a garment off, 
they came down for air and did a dance. Just 
before they came to the tights they put on 
angel’s wings and flew through in vari-colored 
lights, and a middle-aged woman in the front 
ecstatically said: ‘‘Ain’t it heavenly, dearie?”’ 
It sure was. 

Niemowzki Duo should change their names 
and their act as well. The name is hard to 
pronounce and the act is hard to put over. 
The kids are mighty clever. They’re both 
artists through and through. The girl tickles 
the ivories lovingly and thoughtfully, and the 
youngster plays his violin beautifully. They 
stick severly to the classics, and play so well 
that they get liberal applause. But they get 
only about 10 per’cent. of what they deserve. 
If they will call themselves ‘‘Mary and Bill,’’ 
get themselves a few kid costumes and inquire 
backstage the vaudeville meaning of the word 
jazz it will help them immeasurably. 

Smith and Pullman come on whistling and 
dancing in the approved hoofer style, both in 
correct evening dress, and one notices that 
one of the boys is exceptionally good-looking. 


Later the boy shows he’s a girl. The girl in 
this act comes out after her male impersona- 
tion in a daring costume and shimmies to 


“Hindustani.” Then the man does a dance 
playing the harmonica. But it’s the gal they’re 
waiting for now, and she comes on in a chic 
little costume and dances herself into an ova- 
tion. The finish is full of snap and surprise, 
and the team bows off to a fine hand. 

Potter and Hartweii, who followed, do prac- 
tically the same thing, only they work in a 
pecial draped etting, and they introduce 
more acrobatics in their work. It is high- 


grade routine fron start to finish, with a 
head-balancing novelty that is irresistible. The 


girl is cute, but should cut out the chatter in 
which she asks some men in the audience for 
‘‘a tiss.”” Some of the. babies in the gallery 
wear their hair cut round in the back and 
take things like that seriously. Swing. 


McVICKER’S, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, June 4. 
Izetta and her accordion won the Dbill’s 
honor with 14 syncopated minutes Starting 
with a rtorial handicap in the form of an 
unbeautiful, fiondescript gown, she defied the 

I ometer and had them applauding for 
more after the first number A large number 
of returned Prairie Division boys were in the 
house and Izetta gave ’em Sousa’s thrilling 
“Stars and Stripes Forever’’ march with tell- 
ing effect Then she went from the sublime 
to the jazzy with a “Sweet Papa’? number, to 
which she sang her own accompaniment in a 
booming, typically cabaret voice. She closed 
playing and singing ‘“‘Have a Smile for Every 
One You Meet,’ which was originally intended 
to be a ballad, but became a waliloping rag 
under the rhythmic techique of Izetta. 

Fern and Howell nonsensed in blackface, 
their principal bit being a comedy boxing 
match in which a third party was introduced. 
The match is somewhat on the style of the 
famous Watson travesty which was the laugh- 
ing hit of “Odds and Ends of 1918,” now being 
done by Mr. Watson in vaudeville. fter the 
slugging the. boys did an operatic travesty 
which undoubtedly was good when it was 
introduced some twenty years ago. Fern and 
Howell are robust, hard-working and meri- 
torious comedians, and registered. 

Kauffman and Lillian overcame a terrible 
start with a nifty finish. The boy and girl 
open with a lot of meaningless, impossible 
chatter which is so garbled that nobody under- 
stands a word. The girl mugs and shrieks 
until the audience is almost in a hysteria, 
but not of appreciation. After this eccentric 
introduction the team gets down to business 
and sneaks back into favor with a pleasant 
Colonial number in costumes and a fine dan- 
cing novelty. The young Woman has a six- 
foot (or thereabouts) feather on her hat which 
works almost as hard as she does for comedy. 
The boy has a fine voice, and if the team 
concentrated on costumed songs and dances 
the act would be a standard and representative 
one on the time. 

Jones and Sylvester, with their strawberry 
peddler routine, recently reviewed at _ the 
Rialto, found the hot spell rather favoring 
their routine, one of the men working in shirt- 
sleeves, as called for by the character. Walter 
Ward and Useless got over, Mr. Ward on his 
good wheel routine and Useless the assistant, 
on the fact that he acted exceptionally useless. 

Swing. 


NOTES. 


Hazel Hand, soubret of Boyle Woolfolk’s 
‘Musical Comedy Stars,’’ has joined her part- 
ner, Chester Spencer, and begun a route with 
him on the Pan wheel. 


Lillian Bernard has joined Emil DeRecat’s 
‘‘Miles of Smiles’’ revue at the Edelweiss. 


Benjamin Ehrlich, theatrical attorney, is 
established in his new suite in the Woods the- 
atre building. 


Joseph Burrowes has severed his connection 
with B. D. Berg. Burrowes had an arrange- 
ment with Berg to write words and music for 
Berg’s various cabaret revues. 


Rex Adams and Vera Thomas are in Lyons, 
France, entertaining men of the expeditionary 
force. 

Pat Campbell, George Arliss’s manager, has 
been in Chicago for some time. His wife, Mil- 
dred Booth, has a principal role in ‘Tillie.’ 


Maybelle, Chicago modiste, has gone to New 
York. It is understood she may establish a 
New York branch. 

Johnny Sullivan (Mason and Sullivan) is 
out of the army, and is in New York. 


Tom Johnson has enlarged his offices in the 
Ashland block. 





In last week’s issue it was stated in an 
advertisement that Hope Vernon would appear 
this week at the Grand, Chicago. It should 
have been the Grand, St. Louis. 


State-Lake Manager Goes West. 

Chicago, June 4. 
Sam Myers, manager of the State- 
Lake Theatre, has left for Los Angeles, 
to take charge of the Orpheum there. 
Myers is not-in the best of health, his 
nerves slightly ajar from the overwork 
of opening the whopper house here 
and attending its baby career. Harry 
Singer is on the ground to run the 

house until a manager is appointed. 
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INVESTIGATING REVUE FLOP. 


Chicago, June 4. 


In behalf of the creditors, particu- 
larly a number of members of the 
cast, Attorney Thomas Johnson will 


ask Justice Kenesaw M. Landis to in- 


vestigate the financial status of the 
“You'll Like It” revu which fizzled 
here last week, after being sponsored 
by Harold Bucher and B. D. Berg. 
Mr. Johnson has filed an involuntary 
petition of, bankruptcy against the 
Bucher-Berg duo. Bucher and Jed 
Flanagan, his confidential adviser, 


hopped out of Chi. shortly after the 
show closed. Johnson alleges several 
hundred dollars worth of costumes and 


scenery mysteriously disappearing 
simultaneously with their departure. 
Bucher, who “angeled” the show, is 
reported to have everlastingly buried 
$8400 out of the $12,000 initial produc 
tion expense. Attorney Johnson, on 
the other hand, is doing a sleuthing 
stunt on his own hook to trace the 
destination of the twelve thousand. 


In the bankruptcy proceedings, in- 
dividual members of the cast and other 
creditors allege the following sums 
due them, totaling $1,480, excluding the 
chorus girls’ salaries, which were sadly 
neglected: Lydia Barry asks for $500, 
Valeria Walker, $75; Al. Fields, $100; 


N. Y. Costume Co., $150; Irene Wil- 
liams, $75; Dong Fong Gue and Harry 


Haw, a Chinese duo, $200; Paul Rahn, 
$95; Gil Browne, $200, and Bobby Fol- 
som, $85. The chorus received no no- 
tice and 18 girls are without their 
week’s pay, representing a charge ot 
$21 for each chorus squab, which was 
the average wage. The colored supers 
in the “Chu Chin Chow” number were 
stuck $15 per head. 

Attorney Johnson has been retained 
by Berg, who demanded the chorus be 
taken care of. 


LEARY SUCCEEDS HUNT. 
Chicago, June 4. 


Gilda Leary has succeeded Phoebe 
Hunt as leading woman of “A Prince 
There Was” at Cohan’s Grand. 

Miss Hunt has left for New York to 
rehearse with a new dramatic produc- 
tion. 


HATTONS TO NEW YORK. 
Chicago, June 4. 


Frederic and Fanny Locke Hatton, 
heretofore referred to as the “Chicago 
playwrights,” are giving up their Chi- 
cago home and will take up perma- 
nent residence in New York. 

Their reason for the change is a de- 
sire to be “near the base of supplies.” 


“SMILEY” DANGEROUSLY ILL. 


Chicago, June 4. 

William (Smiley) Corbett, proprietor 
of the Lambs cafe, is dangerously ill 
at his home. Corbett was recently op- 
erated on for an abcess of the kid- 
neys. He was able to resume his du- 
ties following his discharge from the 
Mercy hospital, but suffered a relapse. 


Cartoons Made Into Musical Comedy. 
Chicago, June 4. 
Norton, Burnell & Klint have se- 
cured the rights for “The Gumps,” the 
cartoons which have been made into 
a play by W. C. Herman, constructed 
along musical comedy lines, with songs 
and music composed by Tell Taylor. 
The cast will number 14 and a chorus 
of 25. “The Gumps” will open the sea- 
son in Chicago, early in August. 


Ringling Widow Gets Warrant. 
Chicago, June 4. 

Mrs. Howard D. Maizie (formerly 
Mrs. A. G. Ringling, widow of the cir- 
cus magnate) swore out a warrant for 
the arrest of her husband, a broker, on 
a serious charge this week. 

Mrs. Maizie was separated from her 
second husband after a month of mar- 
ried life. 


‘in early fall. 


“ONE OF US” OFF AGAIN. 


Chicago, June 4. 

Emma Carus, who was to have pre- 
sented “One of Us” at the Woods, June 
15, has canceled that theatre and called 
off the enterprise because desirables 
for the leading parts were unavailable 
or unwilling to come to Chicago. 

Among those who were tendered 
the lead were Mary Nash, Clara Joel, 
Willette Kershaw and Florence Stone 
for the feminine principal part, and 
Conway Tearle, Frank Farnum and 
William Elliott for the hero. 


FRAWLEY’S PREDICTION. 
Chicago, June 4. 

Orpheum road shows through the far 
east are predicted by T. Daniel Fraw- 
ley, who is here on his way to the 
Orient, to produce and handle more 
than a dozen shows between Honolulu 
and the distant points of Asia and 
Africa. Frawley says he intends to 
tour about six vaudeville shows him- 
self, but will book them from the Pan- 
tages lists, having received no encour- 
agement from the Orpheum offices. He 
says that the world journey of C. E. 
Bray portends not seeking acts to 
bring from the eastern countries, but 
arrangements to bring acts to them. 

Frawley came here to see “Scandal.” 
He plans to engage a building in Van- 
couver as permanent headquarters 
where he will install scene builders 
and artists, wardrobe makers, etc.,. and 
produce his shows intact there. Fraw- 
ley has London support for his en- 
larged ventures this season and says 
his financial backing is virtually limit- 
less. He leaves this week for the Pa- 
cific coast to sail. He will be gone 14 
months with his No. 1 repertoire 


troupe, presenting ten recent Ameri- 
can hits. 


BIG CHUNK FOR SONG. 
Chicago, June 4. 
Byron Gay, composer, is showing a 
$5,000 check as his bit on a “vamp” 
song published here by Will Rossiter 
and sold by him to a New York firm. 
The song was bought after being 
heard at its first public performance 
in an outlying cabaret. 





Galli-Curci’s Accompanist Named. 


Chicago, June 4. 

Luigi Curci, husband of Galli-Curci, 
in a cross-bill against his wife’s divorce 
allegations, names Homer Samuels, her 
accompanist on concert tours, charg- 
ing that Samuels indulged in a “super- 
intimacy with my wife which may have 
been due only to her temperamental 
longing for his society.” 

Samuels, as well as Charles Wagner, 
madame’s impresario, are defendants in 
a $250,000 alienation suit by Curci. He 
further states that the diva is hyster- 
ical and that what he has suffered from 
her flights of eccentricity would “fill 
a book.” 


“Masks” Is Mystery Play. 


Gustav Blum, co-author of “A Sleep- 
less Night,” has written a mystery play 
in collaboration with Dr. Elias Lieber- 
man, which the Shuberts will produce 
It is called “Masks.” 


Signs of the Times. 
Chicago, June 4. 
At the National, Chicago, are two 
signs. One announces the attraction, 
“Should. There Be Children?” The 
other the attractiveness, “No Children 
Allowed.” 


Is Marriage a Failure? No. 
Chicago, June 4. 
Ethel Dooley, former wife of Jed 


Dooley, has been married to Walter 
Ward (Ward and Ulysses). That left 


Jed very single and he up and mar- 


ried Aubrey Evans, non-professional. 


WOOLFOLK’S FIRST MUSICAL. 
Chicago, June 4. 
Boyle Woolfolk’s initial musical pro- 
duction, “Honeymoon Town,” will have 
its out-of-town premiere June 12 at 
South Bend, Ind., coming to the Prin- 


cess here the week of June 16. In the 
cast are Bernard Granville (featured), 
Roy Atwell, Dorothy Brenner, Helen 
Bolton, Jack Price Jones, Helene Lynn, 
John Philliber, Harold Johnson, Toots 
Lanthier, R. Hamilton and Sam Bram- 
sky. ; 

Will Hough, concerned in many for- 
mer Princess shows, did the book and 
lyrics, the score coming from Byron 
Gay and Felix G. Rice. The piece is 
being staged by Edward Royce. The 
costumes are being made in New York, 
with the production being built in Chi- 
cago under the direction of a New 
York scenic artist. 


BETTY’S OUT OF LUCK. 
Chicago, June 4. 

Recently Betty Moore, the picture 
actress, sued Charles H. McNeil, 
wealthy Chicagoan known for his loop 
exploits, for breach of promise, and 
was awarded damages of $100,000. 

This week McNeil went into bank- 
ruptcy, listing liabilities of $120,434. Of 
these, $100,000 represents Miss Moore’s 
award. The other few dollars are div- 
ided among the Green Mill Gardens, 
Bismark hotel, Sherman hotel and 
Stratford hotel. 


LINCOLN CARTER’S STAMPEDE. 


Chicago, June 4. 

Walter Hast has accepted for pro- 
duction under his name a melodrama 
by Lincoln J. Carter. 

Ed. Rowland will be financially in- 
terested. 

A vast cattle stampede effect will be 
the climax. 


N. V. A. HAS BENEFIT. 


The third annual benefit of the Na- 
tional Vaudeville Artists was held Sun- 
day night (June 1) at the New York 
Hippodrome. It was the same suc- 
cessful affairs the previous N. V. A. 
benefits proved themselves to be. The 
ticket sale and program netted around 
$65,000, estimated. ' 

Of 58 acts volunteering to appear, the 
lateness of the hour prevented over 32 
doing their turns. Pat Casey ran the 
stage. 

One of the items of interest in con- 
nection with the benefit was the wire 
from George M. Cohan, buying a gal- 
lery seat for $500. Mr. Cohan was in 
Chicago. His message read: 

Chicago, Ill., June 1. 
E. F. Albee or J. J. Murdock, N. Y. 
Hippodrome, Sixth Ave. and 45th 
St., N. Y.: 

Regret that I will not be able to be 
with you to-night. Business of the 
utmost importance called me away. 
Please put me down for a gallery seat 
for five hundred dollars and then 
please sell it again. Best wishes to all. 

George M. Cohan. 

The acts playing and in the order of 

their appearance, were: 

Keith’s Boy Band Sophie Tucker 

Yip Yip Yaphank lark and Berg- 
Arnaut Bros. man 

Howard and Clark Irving Berlin and 
Creole Fashion Harry Carroll 

Plate U. S. Navy Band 
Jimmie Hussey Belle Baker 
Ruth Yoye Gertrude Hoff- 
Pat Rooney and man 

Family Julia Arthur 
Harry Watson Emma Carus 
Irene Franklin Julius Tannen 
Frisco Cansinos 
Henry Lewis Elizabeth Brill 
Eddie Cantor Leo Carillo 


Blanche Ring Cecil Lean and 
Savoy and Bren- Cleo May Rice 

nan Van and Schenck 
Mme. Nitta-Jo Frank Tinney 
Lew Holtz 


By Dap 


By SWING 


When the “Bostonian Burlesquers” 
left Chicago for Detroit last week, an 
agent for the Department of Justice 
noticed that members of the troupe 
made frequent trips to the baggage car. 
After each trip there was noticeable 
an increase in spirits. When the train 
left a wire followed it. It was met in 
Detroit by Federal agents, who ex- 
amined the baggage. They found 607 
quarts of whiskey, 45 quarts of brandy 
and 50 cases of wine stowed away. Two 
arrests were made. 





There were three productions this 
season labeled “Chicago Made,” which 
opened cold and closed the same way. 


The record: “Never Too Late,” by Edith 


Ellis, presented by William A. Brady 
at the Princess, one week; “The Dan- 
gerous Age,” by Kirkpatrick Boone, 
presented by Ed Dubinskey at the Ilin- 
ois, two weeks. “You'll Like It,” by 
everybody, presented by Harold'Bucher 
and B. D. Berg at the Playhouse, one 
week. Write your own editorial. 





Statement from Jake Rosenthal, sec- 
retary of the Chicago Chapter of the 
National Torah club, Not Inc., concern- 
ing the medallion of the club: “The 
engraving on the obverse side of the 
medallion is not Grant’s Tomb. Neither 
is it the Temple of Jerusalem. It is 
a fine etching of the Woods Theatre 
building in Chicago.” 


Pete Schaefer always had lofty ideals. ~ 


His newest flight of fancy is organiza- 
tion of an aerial taxi service which 
will be operated by the South Shore 
Country club. Mr. Schaefer is presi- 
dent of the company, which will oper- 
ate as a starter two planes purchased 
from the Canadian Government. It has 
not been announced that Schaefer will 
ride in one of them. 


—_——-_ 


In the Herald and Examiner each 


Sunday Ashton Stevens, the dramatic y 


critic, runs an interview with_the lead- 
ing woman of one of the current pro- 
ductions. At the conclusion of his in- 
terview last week, the leading lady in 


question sat on his lap, hugged him and — 


kissed him. Stevens, always the ir- 


reproachable gentleman, printed all the — 


details. The impetuous interviewee 
was Marie Vernon, of “A Prince There 
Was.” She was eight years old on her 
last birthday, 


— 


Gus Kahn has dropped his member- 
ship in a downtown billiard club and 


joined a suburban golf club. Jake 
Elias has done likewise. The green 


table is giving way to the greensward, 
Even Mort Singer plays an occasional 
game of golf. 


Wellington Koo, Fritzi Scheff’s Pe- 
kinese pup, died at the Congress hotel 
last week. Who cares? 


It’s Getting so these days a man 
can’t play the Majestic without bein 
annoyed in various ways. A couple o 
weeks ago, Sidney Towne was play- 
ing. When he came on with his pianist, 
Bert Fisk, somebody in the audience 
made a quick getaway. It was E. L. 
Wenzell, proprietor of the Washington 
hotel, where actor men reside. When 
Bert came out, a couple of front office 
dicks slung him in the hoosegow, where 
he stayed until he paid the heartless 
Wenzell thirty bones he owed for a 
board bill. 





The Olympian Diary is done. Jack 


Lait has taken a half interest in the 
Olympian, for a valued consideration, 
and our automobiling troubles are over. 
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CABARET 





Chicago, June 4. 

On Michigan avenue, at the Play- 
house, B. D. Berg’s ill-fated $2 produc- 
tion, “You'll Like It,” was breathing 
its last. Even while the storehouse 
ghouls were in the offing and the 
medics were injecting large jabs of oxy- 
gen in a vain hope of bringing the 
show back to life, the ubiquitous and 
hopeful Benny was on State street, 
putting on his new revue at the Win- 
ter Garden. It is entitled “Lilac Time.” 
“You'll Like It” has gone into that 
bourne whence no production return- 
eth. “Lilac Time” is flourishing and 
doing well, although it represents a 
ghastly expense, as such revenues go. 
lt is one of the brightest, noisiest, most 
incoherent, snappiest cabaret shows 
ever put on in Chicago. 

Of late the jazzy spirit of the Chicago 
cabaret has been toned down to a 
point where a cabaret revue was all 
revue and no cabaret. This one is all 
cabaret. Berg stopped at nothing to 
get the kind of a show the late diners 
like, and he got it. 

Arthur West is the featured come- 
dian. He has taken the tip of critics 
and doffed the khaki. West (the 
Stromberg and Lerner) works now in 
the legitimate apparel of the protes- 
sion. In “Lilac Time” he’s a comedy 
waiter, an eccentric collegian, a jazzy 
slave of the lamp and a very tunny 
rube, 

Alex Pantages had a table at the 
opening. West ad-libbed many a gag 
directed at Alex, who seemed to enjoy 
it. Right out in the opening Arthur 
demanded a route from Alex, and a 
moment later announced that he had 
been given one—twenty-two weeks 
consecutive. 

Many loop notables were present, 
and West did a Will Rogers—Raymond 
Hitchcock, making fly comments on the 
people in front. The thing got so in- 
timate, in fact, it began to have the 
appearance of a private party; the 
yokels sat there with their eyes pop- 
ping out a foot. 

West has a voice that would fill the 
Auditorium. In the cafe it boomed 
like a megaphone. He sang most of 
the numbers he used in his vaudeville 

ct, including one of the best in town, 
called “That Spanish Dancer from 
Madrid.” He also made a riotous frivol 
out of “Highbrown Babies’ Ball,” a new 
number which seems to be catching on 
with much speed. In addition he sang 
on request. The Winter Garden hav- 
ing of late become the habitat of the 
song plugger, he had plenty of re- 
quests. It all added to the hilarity. 

Mr. Berg had made an arrangement 
whereby the Ergotti Twins, playing in 
“Glorianna,” were permitted to do their 
act at the revue. The little ones, work- 
ing in spearmint green tights, panicked 
*em without any effort. Josephine Tay- 
lor and Olive Schraeder help out with 
the singing, aided by Charles B. Gash, 
whose voice is powerful if nothing else. 

The best thing in the show, however, 
were in the costumes. One costumer 
was not enough to turn them out. Berg 
got his stuff from the Lester Shop, the 
New York Costume Co., and Lombardi, 
Ltd., his own concern. They were a 
riot of color and novel design. 

The finish of the revue was a ragtime 
melodrama in which a tiny pickan- 
inny was used with great comedy re- 
sults. 

Joseph Burrowes wrote the revue, 
staged by Gil Brown. The hounds 
yelled “author,” and Berg, Brown and 
Burrowes leaped on the stage, Bur- 
rowes executing a hootch dance—some- 
what of a departure from the con- 
ventional procedure of authors, but 
hailed with vast delight. 

SWIM, 


San Francisco, May 30. 
San Francisco has the best cafe re- 
vue that has ever been presented in 
the new show that opened at Tait’s 


Pavo Real Room last week. Fanchon 
and Marco produced it and are the 
featured members. The eight girls in 
the chorus were picked from the cas- 
ino shows and a better looking octet 
would be difficult to locate. The cos- 
tuming is way above the average. The 
numbers contain novelty and are at- 
tractively staged. An outstanding fea- 
ture is Charlotte Balzar, a little mite 
of about 16 years, with a personality 
and smile that foreshadows big things 
for her in the theatrical field. On ap- 
pearance alone Charlotte would be a 
credit to any production. But she can 
also sing and dance. Miss Balzar led 
two numbers with the girls behind her, 
and a double “shimmie” dance with 


Lillian Hildebrandt, also a _ pretty 
youngster just one year older than 
Charlotte, but lacking the experience 


of the latter. Lucitta Hall, formerly 
with the Fairmont revue, is a valuable 
addition to this show. Her Hawaiian 
dance is done in real Doraldina style. 
Aubrey Beers, a tall lanky cowboy, 
provided a novelty for a cafe here with 
some rope twirling. Valentina Zim- 
ina, a Russian prima donna singing in 
Russian, looked quite showy and pos- 
sesses a good soprano voice. The an- 
nouncement that she recently arrived 
from Russia and a member of a wom- 
en’s regiment added importance. Alice 
Blake from the chorus led a “vamp” 
number. The “Fasten Me Up the Back” 
number used at the Fairmont, is also 
in this show, and as led by Charlotte 
Balzar, was even more effective here. 
An elaborate display of costumes were 
shown in the “Clothes” number writ- 
ten by Fanchon and Marco, with 
Fanchon at the head of the girls in it. 
The “Wedding Chimes” and the “Bub- 
ble” were among other numbers in the 
show. In the “Bubble” balloons are 
used with the usual laughing results. 
Fanchon and Marco sprung some new 
dances, and the enthusiasm with which 
they were received predicts a long stay 
for the dancers and the revue. 


The Government has commenced to 
lay out its plan to regulate the liquor 
sale after July 1. Licensed places in 
New York have received notice that 
from July 1, onward, all liquor held by 
them must be placed in one room, list- 
ed, with a duplicate sent to the Internal 
Revenue office. The bottles must be 
sealed. The revenue men in that way 
may check up a liquor place at any 
time. The order declaring a dry state 
after July 1, carried a provision that 
liquor dealers must receive 30 days 
notice before the law went into opera- 
tion. There will be no interference 
with private homes. In New York sev- 
eral small clubs are forming with mem- 
bership limited, where members expect 
to be furnished with liquor the same 
as though they were at home. It is 
to be furnished free to members and 
guests with the dues sealed high 
enough to stand the strain. With June 
passing along, the Broadway places 
are getting away with murder in the 
liquor line. The mixture of drinks with 
“bar stuff” handed out for every order 
is hardly short of poison. It has been 
bad enough since the restaurants start- 
ed in to clean up, but of late the booze 
sold for liquor would be enough to send 
anyone on the wagon even though the 
Government had not stepped in. And 
if it were not the quality of the drink 
served, the prices could accomplish the 
same thing. Nowadays the ordinary 
income isn’t enough to buy a stimulat- 
ing start. 


New York’s prettiest and most rest- 
ful road resort, Healy’s Farm at Harts- 
dale (Westchester) got a flying start 
this season, with Tom Healy’s general 
factotum, “Nick” again in charge. The 
old country trout stream that Nick 
swears gives forth sea bass is still run- 
ning with the drys and the stone bridge 
spanning the ravine in the rear of the 








restaurant looks to have been swept 
off very recently: It’s a neat stone 
bridge and should only be tried out 
with white rock. A cooling car ride to 
Healy’s Farm, along Jerome avenue 
into the White Plains road, straight all 
the way. When it’s boiling in the city 
on a warm night you will have to wear 
a top coat along that road. Just why 
no one around there can explain, but 
it’s so and it’s great. Up at Healy’s 
Farm one can dine in the well designed 
restaurant or on the grass or in the 
pagodas, or, if inclined, there is the 
nicest tea room in New York to while 
away the dinner hour, and Healy’s 
press agent did not write this. New 
Yorkers with cars who like road driv- 
ing are missing many good places in 
their desire to save gas. 





Three days after the fire that oc- 
curred at Perry’s Cabaret, Park Circle, 
Brooklyn, a fortnight ago, the place 
was in full swing with a revue in charge 
of Walter Windsor, booked by Arthur 
Hunter. The Parkway Palace, which 
is in opposition to Perry’s, figuring 
that the latter place was done for, con- 
sidering the great damage by fire, 
boosted the beer scale from ten to 
fifteen cents per glass. Heretofore, a 
double jitney scale prevailed in both 
places. When, three days later, Perry’s 
reopened, with the ten cent scale still 
in force, Mr. Rich, the manager of the 
Palace, was in a quandry as to whether 
to reduce the scale or stick to it. He 
finally solved the problem by provid- 
ing a “taller” beer for the triple jitney 
price. 


Sophie Tucker’s Band will sever its 
connections with the headliner next 
Monday, as the result of several dis- 
agreements between the star and the 
musicians. The latter have retained 
Arthur Hunter to book them. The 
final difference occurred at a beefsteak 
at Reisenweber’s, tendered by Miss 
Tucker to her professional friends, at 
which the band refused to appear and 
render their services gratis. Hunter 
is negotiating with Saxie Holdsworth’s 
Band, now playing at the Piccadilly, 
Brooklyn, to appear with Miss Tucker. 
The Holdsworth Band is a sort of 
“three in one” affair, playing saxo- 
phone, jazz orchestra and marimbo- 
phones. 





Weiman’s Cabaret, St. Nicholas ave- 
nue and West 18lst street, one of the 
best known in the Washington Heights 
district, was completely destroyed by 
fire June 1. The fire was discovered 
by a waiter shortly after the place 
closed, presumably caused by a care- 
less dancer who left a lighted cigarette 
some place. William Weiman fixes the 
damages at $12,000, covered by insur- 
ance. Of the 12 artists was Viola Wi- 
gand, who had recently purchased four 
new costumes, all destroyed. 

Walter Windsor has placed a new 
revue at Perry’s Park Inn, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., succeeding straight cabaret. The 
principles are Harry Dickinson, Step- 
hen McDonald, Florence Press, Bert 


Collins, Edna Davis and Dancing 
Humphries. The chorus consists of 
eight. 


—_—- 


Following futile attempts to make 
vaudeville successful at Pabst, Harlem, 
A. H. Meyers, proprietor, has decided 
to cancel all attractions for the sum- 
mer months, with the exception of a 
dancing team and a soprano singer. 


Arthur Buckner, former cabaret 
agent, who was recently arrested and 
taken from the tombs to Bellevue Hos- 
pital, under observation for insanity, 
~ aaa transferred to Ward’s Island, 


—_—— 


Mme. Maurice Cronin, in partner- 
ship with Albert Sarosy, has leased the 
Long Island Palace Hotel, Rockaway 
Beach. Jack Elkins’ jazz band will sup- 
ply the entertainment. 


Jack Joy, formerly with the Sophie 


ng 
Tucker Band, replacing Al. Siegel, when 


the latter left the orchestra for a while, 
is now in charge of an orchestra play- 
ing the Piccadilly, Newark. 


_—_—— 


Mr. Grossvard, owner of Somer’s 
Restaurant, in Brooklyn, closed the 
place for the summer and moved the 
show and orchestra to his Coney Isl- 
and establishment, Somer’s Gardens. 


The Pythian Temple in the Bronx 
closed down for the summer, last week. 
It is being renovated and will open in 
the fall with a new show booked by 
Arthur Hunter. 


Varonica Marquise opened at The 
Little Club this week. She is also ap- 
pearing at the “Moulin Rouge” and 
“Cafe de Paris.” 


The Louisiana 5, recently at the To- 
kio, have been contracted for the sum- 
mer by J. B. Franklin, for the Suburban 
Hotel, Baltimore. 


—_—— 


Perry’s Parkway Palace, Coney Isl- 
and, N. Y., recently destroyed by fire, 
has been rebuilt and put into operation 
again with the former attraction. 





The Dancing Ziras will leave next 
week for Buenos Ayres, South Amer- 
ica, where they have been booked for 
a summer’s engagement. 





The Kentucky Serenaders succeeded 
Saxi Holtsworth Jazz Band, at the 
Beaux Arts, Atlantic City, N. J., last 
week. 


ae 


Ed. Lesch’s Jazz Band has been 
booked for a summer’s engagement at 
the Rye Beach Inn, Rye Beach, N. Y. 


A lighted cigarette tossed out of 
one of the upper story windows on 
the 47th street side of the Columbia 
Theatre Building during the noon hour 
Wednesday, set fire to Ike Weber’s 
awning on the sixth floor. Before the 
blaze had a chance to gain much head- 
way, Bob Cunningham and Harry Rud- 
der climbed out on the sill and suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing it. The fire 
caused quite a flurry in the neighbor- 
hood, the corner coppers having their 
hands full in keeping the crowd moving 
while Cunningham and Rudder were 
cutting away the blazing awning. 

Will Morrissey was coaxed into 
meeting a stranger last week. In- 
stinctively he wanted “no part” of the 
stranger, but after the man had hung 
around three days, Will consented to 
allow Hector Downes, who acts in 
front of the house for Morrissey, to 
bring the caller back stage. Morrissey 
thought the person had a script or 
something he wanted read. Both were 
wrong. When Will admitted to the 
stranger that he was himself, he was 
handed a summons in complaint in a 
suit against him by Harry Kelly who 
desires. salary damages. 

When Percy Williams sold out his 
interests in his various theatres to the 
B. F. Keith interests, in 1912, he re- 
tained, simply for sentimental reasons, 
the Oxford, in State street, Brooklyn, 
because it was that theatre that had 
given him his start. Since then he had 
been leasing it to another company 
who conducted a pictures and vaude- 
ville policy. Only last week, the 
lessees, the Unity Amusement Co., were 
granted an additional ten years’ re- 
newal. The same policy will continue. 
Al Beekman, of House, Grossman and 
Vorhaus, represented Williams in the 
legal end of the deal. 
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PANTAGES THEATRE BUILDING. 





ORPHEUM, FRISCO. 


San Francisco, June 4. 


The Orpheum this week holds a good solid 
entertaining show. It looked well on the)bill- 
ing and held up to that promise in playing. 

The headliner, Muriel Worth, in her dances, 
would lend class to any bill. She demon- 
strated that San Francisco likes the classical, 
well done, in its vaudeville menus. Miss 
Worth’s “Mme. Butterfly” dance received tre- 
mendous approval. The Misses Rae and 
Hamers with their violins, in the Worth turn, 
were equally well received with their solos and 
duets on the instruments and everything in 
the turn ran at high speed until Grossman’s 
‘“‘Mammy o’ Mine” song that completely held 
up the act. 

The unruly Monday matinee gallery con- 
tinued applauding right into Blossom Seeley’s 
act (held over from last week). Miss Seeley 
asked the gallery not to stop acts in that 
maaner, but her request was lost, as after 
Benny Fields (in the Seeley turn) did his 
speciayjty the gallery repeated, applauding 
while Miss Seeley started another number, 
whereupon the star announced that while she 
has surrounded herself with artists as capable 
as could be secured, she could not permit in- 
terruptions. Miss Seeley thereupon ordered 
the cutrain down, curtailing the turn several 
minutes. 

Jos. BE. Bernard and Co. registered laughs 
continuously with their comedy sketch, well 
played by each of the two principals. They 
give the playlet a treatment that removes it 
from the conventional sketch classification. 

Patricola and Meyer (held over from last 
week) again the hit of the bill. Herschel 
Henlere held the next to closing position very 
nicely. His eccentric style did much for his 
piano work. 

Nora Kelly was in the second spot with a 
well selected repertorie of numbers besides 
some stunning gowns that also made an im- 
pression. Miss Kelly’s score was very decided. 
She enjoys considerable local prestige. Nat 
Goldstein, Miss Kelly’s pianist, put over an 
individual success. 

Molly McIntyre and Co. (held over from last 
week) were given the opening place, much too 
early for them to gain anything. The Aerial 
Shaws with their flying trapeze closed the 
performance, with an average turn in their 
line. Jack Josephs. 


HIPPODROME, FRISCO. 


San Francisco, June 4. 


A show this week at the Hip made up mostly 
of singing turns did not become especially en- 
tertaining. Wheelock and Hay opened. They 
are a mixed team on bicycles with the man’s 
comedy procuring laughs. The Propeller Trio, 
billed, did not appear. Appler and Appler are 
a@ neat appearing mixed singing and talking 
team. They finished to good applause through 
a neat routine of singles and doubles. Lil- 
lian De Vere with kid stories and a pleasing 
voice for ballads was well received. 

The Johnsoz Dean Revue is full of pep that 
helps to send the songs and dances over. The 
half dozen colored entertainers worked hard 
and brought to themselves the hit of the show. 
The dancing particularly was in favor. 

Infield and Noble are another singing and 
talking mixed team, of more than average 
quality with likeable talk and delivery to aid. 
They won out. The Helene Trio, two women 
and a man, in an aerial act (trapeze) made 
good closing turn. Gladys Leslie in “A Stitch in 
Time” is the feature film. Jack Josephs. 








PANTAGES, FRISCO. 


San Francisco, June 4. 


Business at Pantages was unusually droop- 
ing Sunday, because of the heat. A program 
there this week with novelty turns predomi- 
nating was indifferently received, likely for the 
same reason. 

Gautier Brothers, headlining and ciosing the 
performance, were the show’s one best bet. 
The animals are given novelty in the presen- 
tation. With the attendant’s souse bit for 
comedy the act was balanced for laughter and 
applause. 

Willard’s Fantasy of Jewels is elaborately 
set. The musical bells instrument with elec- 
trical effects playing old melodies made the 
number stand out. 

Mort Fox and George Britt, next to closing, 
with talk and songs, scored quite heavily. 
The comedian takes a souse character very 
well and the straight displayed a voice. Rookie 
Lewis in blackface, using eccentric make-up, 
has antiquated talk, but got some giggles 
with parodies on old songs. Harry Tsuda 
opened exceptionally well with balancing and 
had the entire house with him. Joe and Rosie 
Moy are another Oriental turn. Their sing- 
ing furnished some novelty and they included 
a fair sample of dancing. A neat waitz and a 
cakewalk finish helped them across. 

Jack Josephs. 


WILL KING COMPANY. 


San Francisco, June 4. 


Capacity business best expresses the popu- 
larity and drawing powers of the Will King 
Musical Comedy Stock Company that opened 
a return engagement last week at the Casino 
after four months’ absence, during which time 
the company played at Clunes Auditorium, in 
Los Angeles, to the biggest business ever done 
in that city for a popular priced m. c. show. 

The King show is unchanged to any great 
extent since last seen here, having the same 
principals, the only addition being Arthur 





Van Slyke. The chorus has been increased to 
30 girls, and the shows are more elaborately 
presented. The glass runways installed for 
the dollar productions are utilized by the King 
aggregation to good advantage, give color and 
add to the attractiveness of the chorus num- 
bers. The girls are more at home on the 
crystal-like runways than were the girls of 
the higher priced shows. The choristers have 
plenty of costumes, are a good working lot 
and with few exceptions are good looking and 
youthful, 

“Oh Hello” was the title selected for this 
week’s show and is on the order of the usual 
weekly shows previously presented by the com- 
pany, made up of bits and numbers. The 
comedy is handied by Will King and Lew Dun- 
bar as Jew and Irish, respectively, who retain 
the same names and characters for all shows 
presented (changed weekly). Vera Ransdale, 
Honora Hamilton and Clair Starr are the 
women principals. Madie Du Frasne and Dor- 
othy Caldwell, from the chorus, have special- 
ties, the former does a toe dance, while Miss 
Caldwell, whose geed sepranc voice will eventu- 
ally lift her from the chorus ranks, sings 
“Give Me All Your Love.” Clair Starr leads 
the feature number which was “Don’t Cry 
Frenchy.’’ Vera Ransdale scored roundly with 
“I Want Some One to Tell My Troubles To,” 
in front of the girls. 

Reese Gardner, the straight, and Jack Wise, 
juvenile, are a pair of nifty chaps, both doing 
excellent work. Arthur Van Slyke in a dope 
character “nade a good impression. Harry 
Davis and Garry McVickers do pleasingly in 
minor roles. 

It’s a good company and an all around en- 
tertaining show. 

Six acts of vaudeville are given in addition 
to ghe musical comedy and taken all together 
is big value for the money. 

Following a Harold Lloyd comedy, the Kur- 
ty’s troupe, start the vaudeville with some feats 
of strength mostly displayed by the one female 
member, who holds a rope trapeze while hang- 
ing on her knees, for the other three male 
members, who perform various stunts -singly 
and together. Good act of its kind. Clay and 
Robinson, a girl and man, the latter doing a 
wop, were second with talk and songs. ‘Ihe 
talk is along the usual wop line, and includes 
the Caruso gag, of comparative amounts re- 
ceived for singing a song. This gag was used 
at all the vaudeville houses here this week. 
The team were a success, scoring the biggest 
applause of the evening with the man’s ex- 
ceptionally good voice in “Don’t Cry Frenchy.” 
The number stopped the show, and if used 





Joe Verdi, of Clark and Verdi, made the 
third hole in “one” in a game of golf with 
Jack McLallen on the Lincoln Park links last 
week. 





Dave Lerner, who was doing the “straight” 
for Jack Wilson in the Casino shows, “Let’s 
Go” and “That’s It,” has joined the George 
White Musical Comedy Co. for the Hippo- 
drome, San Jose, stock engagement, opening 
this week as the principal Jew comic. Alleen 
Miller, another member from the Casino re- 
vues, also joined the White show. 





Ralph Ruffner, former manager of the 
Americana, Butte, arrived here last week to ac- 
cept the position of general manager of the 
Rialto, George Mann, lessee of: the house, re- 
tiring from the active managem nt. 





Cunning, the magician, is now engaged in 
the photograph business. associated witu Ru- 
dolph Buckner, a recent arrival from Aus- 
tralia. od 





Cecil Marx, who arrived on the Ventura from 
Australia, has accepted the management of the 
Vallejo Theatre, Vallejo, to familiarize him- 
self with the American ways of conducting a 
theatre. Mr. Marx intends returning to the 
Antipodes after an extended stay here. 





Construction on a new theatre being built in 
Vallejo by P. J. Hanlon and a company, started 
last week. The new house when completed will 
play combination shows. 





Frank Anderson has been added to the local 
Shapiro-Bernstein staff. 





The Jim Post Musical Comedy Co. opened in 
the Airdome at Vallejo Sunday, for what is 
intended to be a three months’ stock engage- 
ment. In the company are Jim Post, Dick 
Lonsdale, Frank Budd, Willard Hall, Duke Col- 
lins, Clifford King, Alice Lewis, Ethel Soule, 
Mary Logan. Chorus will have ten _ girls. 
Jeanette’s Melody Boys, jazz instrumentalists, 
are an added attraction. 





John Junior, of “Turn to the Right,” in 
Australia, arrived here on the Ventura last 
week. 
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later in routine would strengthen their present 


finish, which only received light returns. 

The Princess Minstrel Misses, seven in num- 
ber, including two end girls in blackface, go 
through a usual minstrel routine of gags and 
songs that were favorably received. Touresti 
extracts some good jazz music from a cello 
and a one string cigar box violin, that was ap- 
preciated for a hit. Dan McGrath and Bertha 
Yoeman, next to closing, scored many laughs 
in their skit, “The Lunatic and the Prima 
Donna.”” Tribble and Thomas, a couple of 
colored singers and dancers, went big in the 
closing position. 





CABARET. 


San Francisco, June 4. 


Bert Levey’s Princess in the Fillmore Dis- 
trict is doing a nice sieady business and turn- 
ing them away at the Saturday and Sunday 
performances. The entertainment here at 
popular prices consists of three vaudeville acts 
and feature picture, with a change twice 
weekly. 

The last half of the bill contained as much 
variety as it is possible to crowd into a three- 
act program, and considerable appreciation was 
shown by the neighborhood clientele. 

Norton and Gibson started with a breezy 
singing and talking turn. They have a neat 
arrangement of talk, a good appearance and a 
delivery. A comedy recitation by the male 
member was good for hearty laughs and a 
ballad by the girl well rendered, the couple 
closing to good applause with double singing 
and dancing. 

Sartori and Webb, males, straight and wop, 
were second with old talk that found big favor 
here. The one doing the Italian is as good as 
the average, but there is room for improve- 
ment in the straight. 

The honor spot of closing the vaudeville sec- 
tion on just before the feature picture, and 
the honors of the evening were captured by 
Evolena Guthrie and Doris Van Allen (Lee and 
Doris). The attractive girls with an excel- 
lent personality start with a Dixie song, do a 
little dancing, then go to work with a trombone 
and clarinet out of which they get the jazziest 
kind of jazz music that would be sure fire on 
any bill. The properly executed ‘‘Shimmie’’ 
by the clarinetiste while playing aiding in the 
big success scored by the girls. 

Jack Josephs. 





NOTES. 
Mildred French, formerly an usherette, has 
been promoted to a box office position at the 
Pantages Theatre. 
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A benefit’ will be given at the Valencia 
Saturday by the K. of C. for its charity fund. 
“Yankee Hearts,” a play written by Waiter 
Montague and Robert Drady, will be the fea- 
ture. ‘ . 





Al Browne, local representative of Witmark 
& Sons, has returned from his Eastern trip. 
One of the results is the firm’s decision to open 
an office in the Kohler-Chase building to ex- 
ploit the firm’s operatic and standard num- 
bers, entirely apart from the work of the regu- 
iar professionai department. 





Harry Hume (Walsh, Hume & Thomas) is 
rapidly recovering from his painful accident 
of a broken shoulder. The trio is temporarily 
disbanded. 





Harry Leavitt, piloting the French band in 
the Northwest, returned to San Francisco last 
week, bringing with him a company of Yid- 
dish players, that will be seen here if Leavitt 
can secure a suitable theatre for the organi- 
zation. 





“Polly With a Past” will be presented by the 
Alcazar Company in the near future. 





Herman King, brother of Will King, has 
arrived from the East and wiJl again be musi- 
cal director of the King Company. 





Billy Maylon opened with the George White 
Company as straight man. 





Leona Vaughn, formerly of the Casino pro- 
ductions, is now at the Portola-Louvre. 





Leopold Pam, who had the musical show in 
the Liberty, Camp Kearny, was here last week 
to organize a new company. The only member 
of the old show retained will be Eunice Gil- 
man, miniature prima donna, who will be fea- 
tured with the new outfit. 





Co-Authoring on Musical Comedy. 
San Francisco, June 4. 
Al Joy, sporting writer for the San 
Francisco Examiner, and Steve Juhasz, 
doing a magic act on the Orpheum 
circuit, are. writing a two-act musical 
comedy, entitled “Flowerland.” 


/ 


SHOWS IN FRISCO. 
San Francisco, June 4. 

The Walter P. Richardson-Belie Ben- 
nett stock is one of the best organiza- 
tions that has been seen here in years 
and with a good selection of piays, a 
steady patronage has been built up at 
the Alcazar. 

The Will King stock at the Casino 
is pulling a steady business. 

Otis Skinner opened at the Columbia 
Monday in “The Honor of the Family,” 
playing to fair business, with some- 
thing of an increase Tuesday. The 
indications are for a prosperous two 
weeks. 

This is the third and final week of 
“Maytime,” with John T. Murray fea- 
tured, at the Curan. During the last 
week there has been an increase in 
interest and business has consequently 
lifted. 


MAROONED IN HAWAII. 


San Francisco, June 4. 

Scores of tourists, travelers and 
some professionals, who stopped over 
at Honolulu on their way to San Fran- 
cisco are marooned on the Island in- 
definitely because of the dearth of pas- 
senger ships. 

Passenger conditions in the Orient 
are reported as bad, all boats being 
booked through July and -passengers 
are willing to sleep on deck. 


GEORGE MARLOW ARRIVES. 
San Francisco, June 4. 

George Marlow, theatrical mar: 
of Australia, arrived here on th’ i- 
tura last week. He was accompanied 
by his wife, professionally known as 
Ethel Buckley. Mr. Marlow, who form-* 
erly owned the Adelphia in Sydney and 
Princess, Melbourne, has been out of 
the business since selling his theatres 
to the Fullers about two years ago. 

Marlow intends to return to the an- 
tipodes to re-enter the theatrical field, 
after a world’s tour, and says he will 
engage a score or more peeple for long 
engagements in Australia during his 
present visit. 


LAWRENCES ESTRANGED. 
San Francisco, June 4. 
Del S. Lawrence, who is heading his 
own stock company at the Majestic 


Theatre, was sued for a divorce here — 


last week by his wife, Mrs. Meda Gans 
es ae name in private life, is 
ans). 

_ Mrs. Gans says her husband’s income 
is $15,000 a ey asks for $500 a month 
alimony and $2,500 attorney’s fees. She 
charges Lawrence stayed away from 
home six nights between May 11 and 
May 23. 

While not many particulars were giv- 
en, it is said the name of a prominent 
female member of his stock company 
will be brought into the case. 


SAILING FOR HAWAII FAIR. 
pei San Francisco, June 4. 

Sailing on the Lurline May 26, to 
appear at the Hawaii's Seeond Terri- 
torial Fair, were the DeVaux Exposi- 
tion shows under Ed Mozart’s man- 
agement, including Deave’s Family 
manikins, “Fall of Louvaine,” an 
Walter Beckwith’s lions. 

A tour of Manila is contemplated 
following the fair dates June 9-16. 


BEN FULLER EXPECTED. 
San Francisco, June 4. 
According to a report brought her¢ 
last week by arrivals from Australis 
Ben Fuller will arrive next month, com 
ing via Vancouver, B. C. 


ENGAGED BY FRAWLEY. 
San Francisco, June 4. 
Herbert Farjeon, Claire Fountaine, 
Albert Morrison and Robert Hilde- 
brand have been engaged for T. Daniel 
Frawley’s shows, which will sail for 
the Orient the latter part of this month. 
George Baldwin has also received 
an offer which he will probably accept. 
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DeLea and Arma. 
Songs and Talk. 
One. 

5th Avenue. 

A turn built and composed somewhat 
along the style made best known by 
Kate Elinore and Sam Williams. There 
is the short man and tall woman who 
talk and sing, singly and doubly, al- 
though the man does not speak except 
as feeder to his partner. The latter 
is very tall and very thin. She tries 
for comedy from both. The comedy 
lifting of her skirts at one time, to the 
knees, is not over nice and there are 
several remarks in the act that might 
be ordered out in several houses of the 
better grade, if this act ever reaches 
them. There is about an even break 
for it now. They must improve tor 
the better time and when there have 
the memory of the Elinore-Williams 


combination to compete against. Ihe 
’ ~ . “Vy T, 

woman’s first song is “You Would 

Never Know We Were Married” (my 


husband is more like a friend), a comic 
lyric in use scme years ago and on and 
off since. The young man, who wears 
a mustache as though intending to do 
a Chaplin imitation, which he doesn't, 
when first entering runs through 
enough of a number to give the woman 
an entrance, when she commands the 
stage (as he exits) to deliver a mono- 
log, with nothing of great point or 
matter. After the couple cross fire 
for a few minutes later they do a 
double song about pictures. The act 
misses for big time and is a trifle too 
good for much of the small time. The 
does not appear necessary to the 
r could the woman carry it 
alone. vwvhere she belongs is in an ex- 
treme eccentric role in a play or pro- 
Her physical build is for com- 
edy and she attenuates that in making 
up. That is about all there is to the 
turn just now. Sime. 


Rekoma. 
Equilibrist. 

7 Mins.; Three. 
Brighton Beach. 

Rekoma may be a foreign turn, but 
probably here for some time. The 
man, although deliberate in his move- 
ments,,has a good routine and mixed 
in is a bit of contortionistic work. He 
opened with ground hand balancing, 
moving across the stage with elbows 
This necessitated considerable 
pivot work and looks harder than the 
usual stunts of that sort. The main 
feat soon followed, that being atop two 
pedestals upon a table with more pivo- 
tal swaying, with a lifting feat at the 
finish which is out of the ordinary. A 
quiet.turn to fit the opening spot. 

Ibee. 


Barro Brothers (2). 
Variety Turn. 

18 Mins.; Three. 
American Roof. 

Turn opens with “Kiss Me Again” 
played by both men on concertina 
and mandolin. Acrobatic stunts, fair, 
follow. When they again resort to the 
instruments for an ancient “sorry-cry” 
song, a general walk-out resulted due 
to the ancient vintage of the number, 
which probably is used to afford a rest 
before their king-pin stunt, a head to 
head stand, with one man playing the 
piano, the other the concertina. A 
more modern number than the “cry” 
song employed should be substituted. 
Their acrobatics are interesting, each 
alternating as “understander.” Small 
time, closer. Abel. 


Frederick, The Great. 

Magician. 

14 Mins.; Full Stage. 

Harlem Opera House (June 2). 
Assisted by a pretty girl Frederick 

offers a routine of card and egg palm- 

ing. Produces birds, flags, etc., from a 

hat, all the while keeping up a run- 

ning fire of comment for comedy pur- 

poses. Nothing new shown and just 

small time. 


Emma Haig and Jack Waldron. 
Songs and Dances. 

13 Mins.; Full Stage. 
Henderson’s, Coney Island. 

Jack Waldron, Emma Haig’s new 
partner or assistant, as the program 
has it, sings very well, dances nimbly 
and owns a decidedly pleasing person- 
ality. The act opens with a song by 
Waldron, descriptive of the Broadway 
shows that Miss Haig has appeared in 
During the introduction, Miss 
Haig makes her entrance and executes 
a short routine of stepping. A double 
dance with Waldron follows. <A song 
by Mr. Waldron next, while Miss Haig 
is changing. Another double dancing 
number, then a single by Waldron, 
followed by a solo dance by Miss Haig. 
Singles and doubles continue to fol- 
low each other in order and then a fast 
dancing finish with both displaying the 
real goods in the stepping line. The 
routine is practically the same as that 


sone 


offered by Haig and Loc'ett. The act 
could stand some cutting, as it runs a 
bit too long as it stands. Miss Haig 
in this turn is just the same clever 


little dancing. girl that she has always 
been. Bell. 
Josephine and Hennings. 

Singing and Dancing. 

14 Mins,; Full Stage. 

Colonial. 

Lois Josephine and Leo Hennings are 
adhering to the same frameup that 
Miss Josephine recently used with Ty- 
ler Brooke. Hennings is a good danc- 
ing partner. He vocalizes considerably, 
but as a dancer he impresses. He is 
a well appearing youngster with a 
quiet personality. Miss Josephine is 
still doing the “Fishing” number as a 
solo and Hennings has a solo song. 
The “Wedding Song” with each marry- 
ing the other doesn’t get over the way 
it once did. “My 1919 Valentine” gave 
opportunity for different styles of danc- 
ing and that is where this couple shine. 
They were together as dancing part- 
ners in the May show. Arthur 
Franklin at the piano has a solo be- 
tween changes and does the accom- 
panying. 


tte k eo) 


aA Wait 


Stone and Delehanty. 

Dances. 

14 Mins.; Three (Special Hangings). 
Jefferson. 

Boy and girl, the latter taking care 
of the dancing, the young man at the 
ivories as piano accompanist. Her 
second dance solo, a toe jazz, is wor- 
thy. The third number, entering after 
a pop song medley by the pianist, 
started out to be a Spanish number, 
judging by the gaudy costuming. In- 
stead, she sprang some corking Rus- 
sian hock steps. There is a long te- 
dious wait between the first and sec- 
ond numbers, due to the spotlight, be- 
ing focused on the right entrance, all 
eyes expecting her to make an imme- 
ciate appearance. Instead, the pianist, 
accompanied by the orchestra, played 
a solo, which the audience mistakes for 
the preliminary “vamping.” The re- 
moval of the spotlight from the R. E. 
to the pianist would remedy this. The 
turn is of better small time calibre. 

Abel. 


Nat Nazzaro, Jr. 

Atlantic Fleet Jazz Band. 

16 Mins.; One and Full Stage. 
Harlem Opera House. 

Young Nat Nazzaro opens in “one” 
and when the leader rebels at playing 
jazz, he orders the olio up and his 
“Gobs” are seated in a circle. Nat leads 
the band and sings and dances to their 
accompaniment. He handles a com- 
edy song well and does an acrobatic 
dance with some “hoch” steps that is 
as good as the best. Nazzarro is a 
dandy little showman. The “Gobs” are 
all in regulation blues, but Nat sports 
a tux with a velvet jacket. They 
stopped the show in the closing spot 
and had to encore. 





IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN VARIETY— 
DON’T ADVERTISE 


Ethel Rehan and Co. (5). 
Classical Dancing. 

Full Stage (Special Set). 
Sth Ave. 

Just a classical dancing act, of no 
especial merit with the dressing the 
most attractive. point about it for big 
small time recommendation. It’s not 
big time for there is no punch any- 


where. A blonde girl in a sort of pro- 
log under the spot light announces 


what is to follow and that about sums 
up the turn, it does follow, in all ways 
excepting the costuming, which has a 
certain distinctiveness. The blonde 
girl must be Miss Rehan. She is the 
solo dancer, on her toes, and gives a 
bit of life to the turn when doing rag 
toe dancing, but does it without snap. 
It’s a good try for small time, though 
probably aimed for big time. Sime. 





Wheeler and Potter. 

Songs and Dances. 

14 Mins.; One (Special Drop). 
American Roof. 

Curtain rises on transparent special 
drop, depicting “Cuyler’s Confection- 
ery,” with the girl occupant manhand- 
ling some soft drink, at the left end of 
the stage. At the other end the “Phil- 
ipp M’Snoot Cafe” is depicted with the 
boy suiting actions to the sign, which 
is pronounced “fill up muh snout.” Girl 
phones to boy’s (her sweetheart) of- 
fice and being told he’s not in, tries 
the only other place he is bound to be, 
the souse parlor, and gets him, for 
some funny cross-fire across the ’phone. 
Telling the girl to hold the wire, on 
some excuse, the boy comes forward 
for an eccentric “souse” dance solo. 
Resumal of ’phone cross-fire, with girl 
telling boy she is home doing some 
necessary kitchen work, the boy ex- 
plaining he was dragged to this place of 
thirst-quenching owing to the fact he 
is completing a big business deal. They 
say good-bye over the wire and then 
go out into the street, both meeting 
each other, the sod2-fountain and cafe 
lying opposite each other. Some mu- 
tual berating leads up to a clever verbal 
medley of “booze” brands and other 
cross-fire. <A lifting special number, 
topped off with another dance solo by 
the boy—the girl confines herself to 
singing—senc them off a hit. They de- 
serve smaller big time routes in a fea- 
tured spot. Abel. 


Steiner, Bergman and Hearny. 
Comedy Singing and Talking. 
12 Mins.; One. 
Harlem Opera House (June 2). 
Three men doing the old Billy B. 
Van act. Stage carpenter interrupts 
a team and one quits. Carpenter takes 
his job, etc. They finish vocalizing 
some popular numbers and got over 
after a quiet start. It’s all right for 
the small time. The opening should be 
speeded up for the talk doesn’t register 
as of yore. , 


Woodward and Morrissey. 
Pantomime and Talk. 

12 Mins.; Panorama. 
Harlem Opera House. 

A girl and a donkey hold interest 
and get laughs chiefly through the pan- 
tomimic work of the donk. He shim- 
mies, does a buck and though offering 
nothing unusual, is an excellent animal 
impersonator. It’s a good act for an 
early spot on the smaller bills. 


Kucker Sisters. 

Classical Vocalists. 

12 Mins.; Full Stage. 

Harlem Opera House (June 2). 


Two girls with well trained voices 
accompanied by a pianist offer a num- 
ber of single and double classical num- 
bers. They are bears on appearance 
but their repertoire is all wrong for 
the modern jazz hounds. A Southern 
lullaby was their nearest approach to 
anything popular. Both can sing and 
when they learn their vaudeville pub- 
lic, they should do nicely. 


Harry Austin. 
Songs. 

12 Mins.; One. 
American Roof. 

Some people are blessed with an at- 
tractive personality and yet cannot 
commercialize the gift to advantage. 
Austin is a good example of this type 
of artist. He can wear clothes, makes 
a good appearance and while not “flop- 
ping” altogether, he stumbles, so to 
speak, quite often. For one thing, his 
first and last numbers, namby-pamby 
patriotic gibberish, made worse by the 
fact that they sound special and re- 
stricted—nobody would use them any- 
way, were they published for profes- 
sional use—cannot “sell” themselves by 
virtue of their demerit. With Austin’s 
warbling sounding weak, they almost 
fizzled entirely. A currently popular 
“movie-girlie” song, used as a second 
number, held up the turn somewhat. 
Exit Austin and enter assistant (prob- 
ably stagehand) in mourning attire, 
wheeling in on a cart-wheel, a minia- 
ture hearse with the various liquid 
exponents of John Barleycorn as the 


chief attraction, cremated and_ ll, 
ready for burial. Austin re-enters in 
black flowing robes, with “Chief 


Mourner” conspicuous on his high hat, 
and makes a production number of 
“Alcoholic Blues” after which he 
finishes up with the parody medley of 
former popular songs, bemoaning that 
“we hate to lose you” and “after you've 
gone” et al. The little applause he 
earned was marred by his amateurish 
manner of acknowledging the applause 
and taking his bows. He was on sec- 
ond on this bill. Ditto spot, ditto time, 
best to be hoped for with ditto routine. 
Better numbers might do wonders for 
him. Abel. 


Zelaya. 
Piano and Talk. 
12 Mins.; One. 
Harlem Opera House (June 2). 
Zelaya’s late father was president of 
one of the republics south of us. He 
is offering three numbers at the piano 
and monologing between them. His 
first is classical, next “Rosary” played 
with the left hand, and last, the popu- 
lar jazz airs. Zelaya gets as much with 
his monolog as he does from his artis- 
tic manipulation of the ivorys. Fat, 
jolly and pood natured, he explains the 
psychology of Jazz and gets laughs 
easily with his quaint pronunciation. 
He is an accomplished musician and 
the act as framed now looks like a set 
up for any kind of vaudeville. Zelaya 
has been around off and on for quite 
a while. 





George Everett. 

Monolog and Songs. 

10 Mins.; One. 

Harlem Opera House (June 2). 

Clean cut good looking young chap 
with a monolog framed about his ex- 
periences. as a song leader in the A. E. 
F. A couple of parodies interpolated 
could be dropped. “The Americans 
Come,” a song describing a blind 
Poili’s emotion at our entrance into 
the war reveals a good baritone voice. 
His war talk has been released but 
he has an engaging delivery and quite 
some personality. Mr. Everett wears 
civilian clothes and makes a nice ap- 
pearance. Some vaudeville specialist 
could hang a vehicle on this chap and 
be would be set. 


Stockton’s Fox Terriors. 
12 Mins.; Full Stage. 
Harlem Opera House (June 2). 
Wonderfully well trained canines 
who ride tri- bi- and unicycles. Stock- 
ton lacks showmanship. He does most 
of the act without incidental music, 
probably so the animals can get their 
cues. The dogs work silently and seem 
in fear of a whip which the man should 
discard. They are remarkable perform- 
ers and ride wheels forward, back- 
ward, etc. Tandem jumping with the 


dogs trotting around in trams is the 
closing trick. With a little revisement 
it will be ready for any bill. 
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PALACE. 


With the thermometer hovering around 80 
Tuesday night the Palace did its regulation 
capacity business in the orchestra and balcony 
sections. The only visible effect of the first 
real hot wave of the season was in the boxes 
and the standees. 

The first half ran very slowly. O’Donnell 
and Blair, on third, woke ’em up with their 
acrobatic comedy, and Emma Carus closing the 
first half caused a little excitement. Knock- 
outs and riots, however, were conspicuous by 
their absence. 

Jack Alfred and Co. opening at 8.09 to a 
corporal’s guard succeded in pleasing the 
early ones. Alfred gets away from the con- 
ventional head balancing formation and is en- 
titled to a mark of credit for his enterprise. 
The finishing stunt worked with a see-saw 
apparatus is a real thriller. There is a little 
too much talk, which tends to slow up the acro- 
batic stuff. 

Down at the other end of the bill Collins and 
Hart worked hard to hold. The bunch waited 
until the trick wire stuff was reached and then 
the exodus commenced, the old favorites clos- 
ing to about a quarter of a housefuli. 

Ted Doner, second, found the going impos 
sible. Doner’s best score was made with an 
eccentric dance. More of this sort of stepping 
and less singing would improve his speciality. 

Officer Vokes and Don ran through and re- 
ceived the attention of the house with a 
smattering of appreciation at the finish. The 
little fox terrier’s simulation of intoxication is 
really remarkable. 

The act of O’Donnell and Blair is slightly 
reminiscent of the turn done years ago by 
Felix and Barry. This will not interfere in 
any way, as most of the present day vaude- 
ville audiences have forgotten the other turn. 
O’Donnell is a great tumbler, taking chances 
that seem dangerous at times. The Bert Mel- 
rose fall used for a finish and well worked up 
sent the team off to a sizeable hit. 

Emma Carus’ best liked number was an Irish 
song, “When the Fighting Irish Come Home.” 
Despite that the fighting Irish arrived home 
several weeks ago the song landed solidly, a 
sure fire line about Father Duffy getting the 
desired results. The other songs, “I’m Mighty 
Glad to Get Back to the Dear Old Town,” “Oh, 
How She Can Dance,” Glad I Wasn't That 
Kind of a Baby” and “Kitty Cat” all went 
over nicely. Miss Carus did considerable talk- 
ing, too, handling a monolog with ability. The 
speech at the finish seemed a little serious for 
vaudeville and might be tempered with more 
comedy. 

Tom Barry’s sketch, “Tarrytown,” as done by 
Harriet Remple and Co. is one of the most de- 
lightful playlets now in vaudeville. It is filled 
with pretty sentiment and romantic touches are 
frequent. Notwithstanding the excess of heart 
interest the playlet never becomes maudlin. Miss 
Rempie’s little company is far above the 
average. The act scored one of the big hits 
of the second part, but Miss Remple wisely 
refrained from speech making. 

Dooley and Sales were just themselves as 
usual. The team did 25 minutes and kept the 
house laughing and applauding all the way. 
Although fcllowing the Remple act Jim Dooley 
made no attempt at travesty, which seemed 
like overlooking a bet. 

Gertrude Hoffman, aided by an army of 
extra stage hands, electricians and musicians 
crowded a whole evening’s entertainment into 
the 26 minutes she occupied the stage. A 
Spanish dance and a classical number consti- 
tuted the terpsichorean part of her program. 
Both weré’ attractively costumed and met with 
a ready applause response. The imitations fol- 
lowed. Her imitation of Eddie Foy still stands 
as the best seen to date. The “impressions” 
of Bessie McCoy and Ann Pennington were 
both startingly accurate, but Miss Hoffman 
was far away with Fannie Brice. A session 
with the drummer’s traps closed the turn. Miss 
Hoffman worked like a Trojan as usual and 
seored her regulation hit. Bel. 


BRIGHTON. 


Away from the sultry metropolis it was de- 
lightfully pleasant Monday evening. People 
haven’t yet assumed the week-day beach habit 
as attested by the rather scant crowd at Brigh- 
ton, but inside George Robinson’s ideal sum- 
mer theatre the attendance was very good. So 
it was at the matinee, too, when George drew 
his annual Catholic benefit. 

Out on the green approaches the crowd 
slowly gathered and filled the many benches. 
There reading a newspaper, for it was light a 
full hour before show time, sat Frisco, who 
on his own admission originated the jazz 
dance. “Well, k-kid, been to Chicago 
and I killed ’em ov* there. Yes, I was in the 
‘Greasy Vest’ with the mob at nights, but 1 
didn’t hand those guys no banquet. Cost all 
of eight dollars to do that. I didn’t have no 
time to go to Dubuque, so I brought my folks 
on to Chi. My folks are certainly putting the 
bee on me. Cost me three fifty for my brother 
in a hospital, and they are all giving me the 
touch. But, kid, that’ll all come back. No, 
that was all bunk about me going into Georgie 
White’s show. I don’t talk to that guy. Cer- 
tainly he imitates me; why shouldn’t he?” 
Just then he took a slant at the electric signs, 
with Belle Baker topping and his own name 
second. “S-say seems to me that sign’s 
wrong. That kid must have been on that I 
bet on the other team. He’s been hollering 
about the Yanks winning a double header 
around here for an hour.” 

The matter of the lights was not all kidding. 
Frisco said he had been promised the top line 
on one side of the V-shaped sign. That not 
being so he stuttered that he wouldn’t go on 
in the show unless there was a _ change, 
Frisco let it go at stuttering and refused to 
stumble out of the going, regardless of threats. 
With the peachy Loretta McDermott and the 


jazz band he closed intermission, tickling the 
house, but not starting any riot. The turn 
didn’t finish as strongly as usual because of a 
mixed ending. In “one” after the regular rou- 
tine of the band, a chap who plays the uke 
and vocally imitate a jazz instrument had same 
sort of bit which wasn’t as clear as it should 
have been. Rasputin afterwards explained 
that the bit was a ‘‘jazz drama’”’ which Frisco 
had sold to the “Greenwich Follies,’”’ and which 
was being tried out. He also stated that 
Frisco would sing for the first time on Tues- 
day, that event to come in a special stunt 
framed with Jim Toney. Miss McDermott did 
her imitation sans cigar, missing Frisco an- 
nounced because the house management didn’t 
think it was nice. Loretta had a song number 
which she delivered nicely. It was “High 
Brown Babies Ball.’’ So did two members of 
the jazz band who sung “Mammy o’ Mine” to 
the twang of string instruments. Both the 
band and Miss McDermott are very essential 
to the Frisco turn. 

Miss Baker, next to closing, was the smash 
of the show, a bill without weak spots and 
one which scored highly throughout. The song 
caricaturist came on at nine minutes to eleven 
and they wouldn’t let her depart for almost 
25 minutes. She was rather stunning in a 
light frock of some lavender material. Usually 
she plays Brighton more than once during th 
summer, and from the way she went over 
Monday she can more than repeat this 

Toney and Norman opened after intermission 
to a laughing score planting a needed comedy 


punch. They were followed by the class of 
the show in the Mellette Sisters with Lew 
Polack. One of the girls (Rosalie or Helen) 


twisted her knee at the matinee and wore a 
silken elastic bandage at night. She worked 
as though in pain. The sisters made their 
usual nice appearance, though prone to high 
color in facial make-up. Pollack had the 
house* whistling his melodies, which included 
“Buddah,” another of the new numbers that 
run to Asiatic titles. 

Harry and Anna Seymour delivered the first 
laughs on fourth. The duo appears be work- 
ing better than ever, and the bubbling Anna 
had things her own way. Her imitations with 
the “Eyes” number found an easy mark, and 
the team went off to a flock of bows. On third 
Joe Parsons and Dave Irwin struck a hit with 
““A Message from the Front,” the men’s voices 
turning the trick. 

The smiling, youthful Wilton Sisters were 
another early, strong-scorning turn, they go- 
ing over excellently on second. The girls 
handled their full routine, including the extra 
blues chorus. Rekoma, an equilibrist, opened 
the show (New Acts). After Miss Baker it 
was the charge of the Six Hundred, fully half 
of the house walking before Rasso, a novelty 
juggler, started. The turn was formerly known 
as Roberta. Ibee. 


HENDERSON’S, CONEY ISLAND. 


Business, despite very favorable weather 
conditions for the island, was 50 per cent. off 
Monday night. At 8.30 the orchestra floor held 
about 300 with a sprinkling of possibly 250 
more in the balcony. By nine o’clock the 
balcony had filled up considerably, but the or- 
chestra still showed numerous stretches of 
empty seats. As a result of the light attend- 


ance the show ran very slowly, with ‘hits 
few and far between. 
Williams and Wolfus, next to closing, 


grabbed off the comedy honors, while the U. S. 
Jazz Band pulled down the applause honors. 

Roy Harrah and Jacquelina opened with a 
neatly costumed skating specialty and did as 
well as could be expected in view of the spot 
and the undersized house. Jacquelina, a cute 
little girl, makes a dandy appearance in ab- 
breviated costume and skates as well as the 
average. Harrah works in silk hat and even- 
ing dress and also scores on appearance. The 
couple for the better part stick to the con- 
ventional evolutions performed by most of the 
skating turns that have shown hereabouts this 
season. The finish, with the girl swinging 
through the air with her arms around the 
neck of the man, is effective and under better 
circumstances would have received the ap- 
preciation it deserved. 

The Four of Us harmonize popular melodies 
in approved vaudeville style. Each of the 
four boys owns a pleasing singing voice which 
they use to good effect in solos. The comedy 
now in use is a bit too juvenile and if the 
boys must comede, a more up to date line of 
material should be secured. 

Frank Burt, of Burt and Rosedale, is a 
corking loose dancer, plays the flute excellent- 
ly and displays a good knowledge of comedy 
values, but his present fun making material 
is so ancient that his efforts as a comic are 
seriously hampered. Miss Rosedale does the 
straight acceptably. With a regular act this 
couple would move up the line very fast. 

Francis Yates had them guessing with his 
female impersonation, until he started to 
talk, then it was all off. Yates and Reed, 
like several other acts at Henderson’s this 
week, are strong in the vocal department, but 
a bit shy on comedy. Reed’s baritone solos 
landed their customary wallop. 

The U. &. Jazz Band, consisting of 25 former 
enlisted gobs, could have played for an hour 
or longer had they desired to. 

Williams and Wolfus started slowly, but the 
minute the audience caught a glimpse of those 
number eleven russet shoes worn by Willidms, 
they stopped snickering and yelled through- 
out the rest of the act. Williams has de- 
veloped a quiet style of comedy all his own. 

Emma Haig and Jack Waldron {New Acts) 
displayed real $2 class with a nicely arranged 
routine of songs and dances. Miss Haig, as 
in previous turns, confines herself to dancing 
exclusively. Waldron sings pleasantly and 
can dance with the best of them. The act 
seems a trifle long as it stands. 

Georgie Jessel with the same act shown 


around New York for the last two seasons 
gathered in a sizeable hit. Jessel’s talking 
routine feeds freshening. 
The Ara Sisters closed and held ’em in to 
the final kick of their dancing specialty. 
Bell. 
RIVERSIDE. 
What a wallop the old weather 
ness Monday night. 


hit the busi 
Long before eight o'clock 


it was very much apparent the Riverside was 
going to do a flop. There wasn’t a single 
sign of the old time line at the box office and 
only one of the ticket windows was working 
At that the theatre looked invitingly cool from 
the lobby. The doors were thrown wide open 
and one could see the interior of the house 
bedecked in its summer finery of cretonne. 


But that, coupled with a bill of strength 


topped by Irene Franklin, failed to pul! an 
audience that would come near filling the 
house. 

At a few minuies after eight when the 
overture started there was hardly enough of 
an audience present to make it worth while 


giving a show. By 8.20, when the fews Week- 
ly and the “Topics of the Day” had finished, 
the house assumed a more likely appearance, 
the lower floor being a little less than half 
filled and the balcony about the sam« 

Then the trouble started. It was right in 
the orchestra pit and evidently because of the 
fact that Julius Lenzberg was missing. The 
inability of the men in the pit to follow the 
acts or to keep anywhere near in touch with 
them was in evidence all through the show, 
but was most appallingly present during the 
acts of Joyce and Lewis, the second offering 
of the program, and in the Franklin and Green 
turn. 

It wasn’t the fault of the orchestra, how- 
ever, that almost caused the Franck Joyce and 
Flo Lewis act to get the bird. The audience 
started after the turn on about three occasions 
and almost succeeded in applauding it from 
the stage. This was only during the moments 
Miss Lewis was on the stage. Joyce had to 
work like a fiend to pull the act back to any- 
thing like the semblence of entertainment 
each time that he followed his partner, but 
with his stepping he was equal to the task. 
The cause of the disturbance was the effort 
of Miss Lewis to put over comedy, and as no 
one in front could understand what it was all 
about the audience would have none of it. 

Nina Payne in her dancing specialty passed 
fairly well with the orchestra as her leader 
and pianist were in the pit for the biggest 
part of her act. But once the leader left 
the playing became raggedy and the tempo had 
to be directed from the stage. Miss Payne 
was the first act of the bill to show anything 
like hit proportions. Mignon, who followed 
her, did very well with 
has Nan Halperin and Henry Lewis if her 
present repertoire and the vaudeville favorites 
were more welcome to the audience then were 
the stars of the legitimate stage. 

The Harry Watson Jr. act closed the first 
part and scored. The telephone scene was 
the first laugh of the show and the boxing 
bout that followed held the audience in good 
humor to the end. 

In the last half three hits followed one an- 
other. Kate Elinore and Sam Williams 
opened this section, and while the laughs 
came rather hard at first the act finally hit 
its strMe and caught the audience. The 
couple of numbers at the piano, offered by 
Williams, scored with the audience. 

Then came Franklin and Green. They were 
greeted with a reception and each of Miss 
Franklin’s numbers; while not possessing the 
“punch” quality of comedy that some of the 
hits that she has previously had, seemingly 
interested the audience. There are two new 
ones. One about experience in fighting and 
a “kid” song. She walked away with the hit 
honors of the evening. 

Al Herman in the next to closing spot was 
another of the solid hits. The Dennis 
Brothers, with their balancing on the ladder, 
closed and they held the audience. 

Fred. 


COLONIAL. 


The artists had a lot to contend with at the 
Colonial Tuesday night, and all things con- 
sidered they did _ nobly. The sweltering 
weather kept the attendance down and neces- 
sitated the opening of all doors in an effort to 
coax the elusive Zephyrs. The best it could 
coax was the roar of the L trains, and in some 
parts of the ground floor one had to be a lip 
reader to follow the dialog on the stage. 

The first two acts, Three Daring Sisters and 
Fred Berrens, were annihilated by the late 
comers. Berrens was on much too early and 
could have switched to Emerson and Baldwin's 
spot (opening after intermission) to the ad- 
vantage of the bill. The team’s rough comedy 
juggling and hokum magic looked more number 
twoish than Berren’s specialty. 

Lois Josephine and Leo Hennings, with 
Arthur Franklin at the piano (New Acts), 
were fourth, and Harry Breen was fifth. Some 
of Harry’s orchestrations must have been mis- 
laid, for he kept advising the musicians to 
“fake” it. He got most with the boy in the 
street talking to his mother and used the ex- 
temporareous song for his finish. The adoles- 
cent material went just as big at the Colonial 
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as when recently caught around the pop houses, — 


and Breen copped the laughing hit of the first 
part. 

Hobart Bosworth in “The Sea Wolf” was the 
dramatic moment. Although Bosworth has 
been doing Wolf Larsen” for many mor= 
haSn’t allowed him to become mecharb@ 
1s yet, and the sketch is played with the sau 
ittention to detail and the same technique as 
when first seen around The film which pro- 
playlet contained a picture of the 
London, and was warmly applauded. 
it seemed uncanny to watch the mortal actions 
f a man who had since passed away. 

Morto and Gl tirred them up 
lever lancing and vo 

Lou Holtz followed and mopped up the hit 
of the bill. He overcame heat, acoustics, and 
all the other obstacles. Holtz had everything. 
He can handle a comedy number with any one, 
and there isn't a line of lifted material in hie 
act. Holtz now doesn’t suggest any one in his 
work and has developed a style and delivery 
all his own All this plus personality made 
him certain at the Colonial, and the per- 


late Jack 


with 


alizing 


spiring devotees of variety rewarded his efforts _ 
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PHILADELPHIA, KEITH'S, 


Philadelphia, June 4, 
[It was entirely too hot for theatregoing and 


as a result Monday’s business for the first 
show was away off from what is usualy the 
case at this house. The show was above the 
average, but it might have been twice as 
good and not drawn anyone else into the the- 
atre. This despite the fact that Keith’s is 


the coolest house in town and in its summer 
dressing is a most inviting place. 

There was an unusual lot of color to the 
entire bill, almost all the acts ca ing their 
own settings or draperies, and it Was credit- 
able that the show ran as smoothly as it did, 
with no waits to speak of. 

As a special feature James J. Morton m- 
jected odd bits of comedy by his funny ai- 
nouncements about the various acts. Morton 
is funny enough to look at anyway and his 
remarks were witty and laugh-winning, al- 
though he had not much time to size up the 
comedy points. 

There were acrobatic acts at both ends of 
the bill, the Hall Brothers—local boys, accord- 
ing to Morton’s announcement—having the 
opehing spot and doing verf well with. the 
ordinary routine of hand-lifting feats. Then 
Kranz and LaSalle, a couple of boys with a lot 
of volume to their voices samg seven or eight 
songs, several new, and they got away witn 
a full share of the applause honors. 
it was because the audience felt sympathetic 
for the perspiring dancers 
Myers and Paisley Noon just did nicely, when 
with an even break it probably would have 
been a big hit. Mr. Noon describes the various 
dances he and Miss Myers do, ip song, but 
the dancing carries the pair dlees. They 
have a varied style and all of Miss Myers’ 
dancing is full of pep. One number, which is 
scantily dressed, seemed to fit into the atmos- 
phere and was quite the most apropos of. the 
lot, considering the weather conditions, At 
that the dancers were very well liked. 

A change in the running order at this stage 
brought Harry Cooper on as a monologist, in- 
stead of 
is the first time Cooper has been heard here” 
in a single and he got away with it in very 
good shape. It is the talk in his act that 
needs brightening and this remedy could easily 
be applied, for Cooper was alwaysa good dialect 
comedian. He got some laughs with a bit, with 
a violin, borrowed from the orchestra leader 
but it was not enough to get Cooper the laughs 
he ought to have. Ruth Budd made quite a 
good sized hit*on the fiving rings, doing about 
the best line of tricks seen here any 
woman in the past, probably excepting Dainty 
Marie. Miss Budd gives too much time to 
singing for the opening and the duet with the 
woman while changing her dress in view of 
the audience, gets nothing because the 
woman’s voice cannot be heard. Miss Budd 


might do just as well with one song number “eS 


for the opening, for it is her aerial work that 
places the value on her act and it is well 
worth all any audience will give it. 
Vinie Daly was a genuine surprise. She is 
remembered best here as a dancer and Jim 
Morton announced her as a dancer, yet she 
turned out as a really high class vocaliste, 
with an excellent voice, splendid method of 
delivering her songs and finished with some 
lighter numbers and a bit of stepping that 
refreshed memories of days gone by. She was 
one of the big applause hits of the show. 


The chief honors went to Alan Brooks with +, 


the Dickinson and Deagon act. It 
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his splendid one act play, “Dollars and Sense.” . 
It is one of the best playlets seen here in a 


long time, a well worked out stary, well acted 
and with a blending of drama and comedy 


that is distinctly pleasing. It is entirely 
away from anything we have seen in the 
sketch line this season, and Mr Brooks, a 


capital actor as well as an excellent 
richly 
before the curtain for a speech of than 
Changing places with Cooper, Dickinson and 
Deagon not only got over well, but it im- 
proved the running of the show. They have 
changed it little or none since last seen, but 
it was a big laugh-winner and closed to a very 
good hand of applause, which was consider- 
able considering the late position on a hot 
day. 

The Seven Bracks filled in the closing spot 
in very satisfactory manner, their showy 
costumes attracting attention, and their clean 
cut gymnastics winning several rounds of 
strong applause. . 

It was a much better show than was proved 
by the audience, but there was enough excuse 
in the weather, 


uthor, 


deserved the honer of being ra 4. 
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SHOW REVIEW. 





a. 





KEITH’S, BOSTON. 


Boston, June 4. 


Irene Bordoni, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Gitz-Rice, topped the bill this week and got 
jurprisingly big reception. She was most 
stive in her encore, during which she 
ug the ‘“‘Marseillaise,”’ and the entire au 
dience rose to their feet with the _ first 
strains. It has rarely been done in this city, 
in such a spontaneous way. She drew a big 
house for such a hot and sticky night as 
Monday was. Her costumes were more or 
less of a disappointment, and did not do her 


justice. Neither was the program all that 
could be desired to show the singer off at 
her best. While many of the songs pos- 
sessed merit, they were not good material 
for Bordoni as Bostonians remember and 
wish to think of Bordoni. The lieutenant, 
while good to look at is not the sort of a 


character that will remain long in the minds 
of a theatre audience and he left no lasting 
impression. The pair went big and held 
with ease the top position on a bill that was 
rather mediocre otherwise. oa . 
The bill is not a very evenly balanced one, 
but did not seem to be up to the standard of 
those present the last two or three weeks. 
The Flying Mayos open the show with a 
matter of fact trapeze act. The Misses Shaw 
and Campbell put over nicely a hodge-podge 
musical number. To the brunet of the outfit, 
it would seem, about 80 per cent. of the credit 


for the success of the act is due. She does 
work hard and well at all times. 

McMahon and Diamond with Ethel Rose- 
vere in small type, went over surprisingly 
well, using an improved version of the old 
team’s scarecrow dance. Although Maurice 
Diamond’s really exceptional costumes go a 


great ways toward making the act a big time 
number, it seems a shame that an act of this 
ability has such a hopeless opening in “one.” 
It started off almost like a flop and it would 
be better off if this entire number was cut out. 

James Cullen in a single was practically 
a stranger to Boston. He caught the house 
just right with an act that consisted ex- 
@lusively of cleverly written parodies on 
popular songs. The house couldn’t get enough 
ef him, and ate up everything he offered in- 
cluding Tom McNaughton’s “The Three 
Trees.”” Cullen nearly crabbed the act in 
closing with a flock of old time Joe Miller 
gags, released about 40 years ago. 

Billie Reeves, also featured in the billing, 
put over an act that was rather rough for 
Boston. Somehow or other a Boston audience 
found it hard to get wholesome humor out of 
a scene where a maudlin drunk wanders into 
another man’s home, almost kills an infant 
by falling on it, and then gets mixed up in 
a tangle with a sleeping housewife, in bed. 
The act possesses little outside of Reeves’ 
Grunken falls. 

Wood and Wyde, in a satire on Greenwich 
Village, were given far too prominent a place 
on the bill and the act flopped. It is a novel 
rambling sort of a satire and offhand would 
seem to be the kind of an act Boston would 
love. But it did not get over, although it 
made an ideal setup for Bordoni, who fol- 
lowed. 

Following the Bordoni aet came Burns and 
Frabito in their Italian comedy duo and had 
things their own way. It was a hit from the 
start and the stringed instrument finale added 
the finishing touch to a gem of a character 

t, 


i Wiles Dutton and Co. closed in a conven- 


the same dress over checked trousers. 


tional equestrian act which cleared the house 
out in a thoroughly conventional manner. 
Len Libbey. 


5TH AVENUE. 


The heat Monday removed much of the 





‘vitality from the audience and as much from 


the acts on the stage. Reduced energy does 
a vaudeville show no good. There wasn’t 
much of an audience Monday evening, and 
there was not much of a show, but good enough 
for the weather break. 

man and Anderson opened the bill with 
roller skating. The straight man wore even- 
ing clethes, with the comedian later adopting 
It’s 
not a good dressing scheme for this work in 
warm weather, nor perhaps at any other time. 
They did as well proportionately as any other 
act, none getting anything worth repeating. 
No, 2 held Frances Dougherty, probably a new 
single woman around here, with conventional 
songs, starting with an Irish number, helped 
along with a green gown. Miss Dougherty 
did not change her dress until the finish when 
coming out in Scotch costume for a Scotch song 
and dance. She also danced for the Irish 
song, bowing back between the curtains after 

number, though the reason for that was 
not apparent since there was no change and 
little applause. Miss Dougherty will get along 
on small time. Maybe that will satisfy her. 
For the bigger houses she needs more than she 
has now, from numbers to voice. 

Just before Mabel Burke sang an ill. song, 
DeLea and Orma (New Acts) did a comedy 
talking turn. After Miss Burke came Fred 
Ardath’s “Decorators.”” To Ardath vaudeville 
seems to be a paste pot. “The Decorators” 
has five people, four men and a woman. It’s 
a paste throwing exhibition, nasty, filthy and 
nauseating. Even all small time can not see 
or feel that such kind of work is funny. “The 
Decorators’”’ scheme of throwing paste about 
while papering was done by the late Willard 
Simms, who had the excuse of doing it well. 
also before the days of the better bills and 
theatres. And Simms atoned to a great ex- 
tent through closing with a bit in “one” that 
was an act in itself. Ardath produces these 
filthy acts because the managers book them. 
There is no Teason to blame Ardath, Rather 


give him credit fer knowing more than the 
managers. 

Following was Herbert Clifton who suffered 
somewhat, after the singing finish of the Ar- 


dath bunch. Clifton has changed about his 
female impersonation until he has turned it 
moré into the comedy vein by kidding his 
work in the dresses. It does more for him, 
after all Clifton is the showman rather 

than the impersonator. What he has he sells 
well and that lets him get away with much 
that another might not be able to 

Ethel Rehan and Co. (New acts) delivered 
ome classical dancing of no big time value, 
with Oscar Lorraine next to closing and the 
Berlo Girls ending the show. 

Anyone on the bill might offer an excuse for 
anything in view of the heat and have the 
reason accepted. Sime. 


AMERICAN ROOF. 


Although the house was dressed to hide its 
emptiness along the sides, many unpopulated 
seats proved what can be caused by the heat, 


but for once it had litiie effect on the ap- 
plause as every act got as much as they 
could expect though the last turn suffered 
neglect due to the walkees and the late hour. 
Larry Semon’s slapstick power in a Vitagraph 
omic reel opened the how with rushing Zeal 
in which double exposures’ part plays no mean 
role in the film’s art 

Asaki and Girlie, two Japs (the girl only 
assists the chap), was the first act to grace 
the bill in which he displays quite some skill 
in gyrating on roller skates, gracefully cut- 
ting figure 8’s, while all the while he jug- 
gles things, which serve as means, applause 
to bring. 

Harry Austin (New Acts) came next. Hen- 


ry and Adelaide vertexed in the following spot 
and stepped, the house being prone to accept 


their effarts and rewarded them with ap- 
plause until “Lights down’ stemmed all ap- 
proval. The couple can dance well enough 
to attempt a chance at making much better 


time. Welch, Mealy and Montrose, all primed, 
then came on deck and scored a hit. One’s 
eyes can’t possibly escape Mr. Welch’s cor- 
pulent shape; that ‘“‘nobody loves a fat man” 
was proven wrong when he began his comedy 
antics and gags, small talk, chatter and funny 
wags. 


Wheeler and Potter, a new turn, closed the 
intermission and earned all approval that 
came their way scoring the second hit that 
day. Marion Weeks, demure and coy, much 
wholesome good cheer helped convoy, her 
charming personality helping out her sweet 
melodies. 

“Regular Business Man,”. a skit, with a 


quartet of people in it scored, their curtains 
numbering four. Adrian, with assisting corps 
of four pseudo-stage hand young men, also 
tallied a hit and then Barro Brothers failed 
to attract in the closing spot (New Acts), due, 
no doubt, was said before, heat causing 
walk-outs on the floor. Abel. 


as 


JEFFERSON. 


Hill’s advent as house 
manager, has undergone quite a number of 
changes for the better. The latest innova- 
tion is the redecorating of the interior of the 
theatre and the installation of a new system 
of lights, greatly enhancing the beauty of the 
place. For the past two months this work has 
been done in the mornings before the show 
opened, and the job is worthy of the time and 
trouble expended. 

Tuesday night there were not enough people 
in the audience to appreciate the new innova- 
tions. The entire population of the house that 
evening could have been accommodated in the 
first dozen rows of the orchestra, which 
may give an idea of the light business the 
heat caused. Following the comedy and In- 
ternational news pictorial reel, the Keystone 
Trio opened with their nonsense routine of 
acrobatics. Were it not that Joe Sherman. who 
followed, being a Stern song “plugger,” let 
down the curtain for illustrated slides of a 
comedy song, the house would not have been 
‘“‘wised”’ that he was not a regular turn. His 
evening suit camouflages considerably until 
one notices he emplays all numbers from the 
Stern catalog. 

Kennedy and Burt with a clever little skit, 
employing three special drops in “one,” also 
came in for approval. A good deal of their 
chatter is “smart” and might cause a chuckle 
and a non-commital smile, but they fall down 
as laugh provokers. Withal, they entertain 
throughout: Irving and Ward with their 
cleverly written cross-fire were a big hit. Fol- 
lowing Waring and Ainslee (New Acts). Mau- 
rice Samuels offered his time worn “immi- 
grant” sketch. Of the handful that evening, 
9 per cent. were familiar with the routine. 
About the only thing brought un to date in the 
act is the few new numbers the kid violinist 
employs. The act carries a new “violinist.” 
and while he is a capable performer, the re- 
viewer has yet to see a flaxen haired Italian. 
The former chap’s dark complexion and raven 
locks made him look like the real thing at 
least. 

Elsie White explained in her opening special 
number that every letter in her last name 
stands for a different race and accordingly 
will imitate each, to wit: “‘W” for wop: “H” 
for Hebrew: “I” for Irish; and “T” for @ 
Tennessee negro, with “E,” everything, mean- 
ing a composite of all. She scored. Stone and 
Delehanty (New Acts) closed the vaudeville. 
Farle Williams in a lone padded out Vita. 
feature, “The Usurper,” closed the show. 
Abel. 


The Jeff. since Mr. 
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NOTES 





A. H. Woods has signed Ernest 
Truex to star in a forthcoming produc- 
tion, “The Bantam, V. C.,” which has 
had a long London run. 





Alexander and Fields will split the 
end of June and Fields will have a new 
partner, in a new act now being writ- 
ten by Frank Terry. 





David F. Perkins, treasurer of 
Keith’s, Portland, Me. has been ap- 
pointed house manager of the Jeffer- 
son in that city. 


Barney Fagan, the veteran minstrel, 
will be tendered a testimonial Aug. 
31, at the Metropolitan. Fagan is 72 
years old and one of the most promi- 
nent exponents of “cork” in the 
country. 


Edward Massey, whose “Plots and 
Playwrights” was declared to be the 
cleverest production made by the 
Washington Square Players, has writ- 
ten a new three act play to which John 
D. Williams has the rights. 


Joe Goodman was around Broadway 
last week and expects to be mustered 
out of service in about ten days. He 
was overseas about ten months and 
saw action on the Verdun sector with 
the 81st Division. He was subsequently 
transferred to the entertainment de- 
partment of the First Army and this 
enabled him to beat his division home. 
Joe is now rated an acting Sergeant. 





As a result of Arthur Pearson’s, the 
blind London pu‘lisher’s, suggestion, 
Smith and Golden gave a_ special 
matinee of “Three Wise Fools” at the 
Criterion, Tuesday, for the benefit of 
the blind people of New York City. 
All costumes were worn as usual, the 
programs being printed in the blind 
alphabet. Exits were emphasized by 
added door slamming. 





Arthur Hammerstein has brought ac- 
tion against the American Society .of 
Authors, Composers and Publishers for 
an accounting of the royalties collect- 
ed from the various cabarets and res- 
taurants, who were granted special 
permission to play selections from the 
plaintiff’s musical comedy productions, 
which included “Katinka,” “High 
Jinks,” etc. The society collected the 
moneys, but has not turned any part of 
it over to Hammerstein. 

Truly Shattuck and Emma O'Neill 
have virtually ended their American 
vaudeville engagements, for the next 
two years at least. Miss Shattuck 
left this week to spend several months’ 
vacation in Los Angeles, while her 
partner will remain idle over the sum- 
mer months, in and around New York. 
The couple will reunite next August 
to complete arrangements for a tour, 
starting in September, of South Africa 
and India. 


The “Give A Thought to Broadway” 
slogan was created by the Broadway 
Association, an organization of Broad- 
way business men. The slogan is con- 
spicuously displayed along Broadway. 
Many believed it was the title of a new 
song or a picture. The Association has 
been formed on a membership basis, 
with dues running from $25 for regular 
membership to $1,000 annually in Class 
A. Other classes are B, $500 a year; C, 
$250, and D, $100. 

While under the influence of Wol- 
pin’s coffee, Masters and, Craft, Clay- 
ton and White, Miller and Ward de- 
cided to start a “Hoofers Union.” Each 
“hoofer” is to be restricted to four 


_ Steps, which will be his personal prop- 


erty and in the event of death any 
“hoofer” wishing to use these particu- 
lar steps will have to pay a royalty to 
the heirs of the original owner. In 
this manner each “hoofer” will have an 
original turn and the numbers of 
dancers will be limited by the num- 
ber of known dancing steps divided by 
four. 


Walter Hast, acting through Mr. 
Rose, of House, Grossman & Vorhaus, 
brought an action for $50,000 damages 
against George White, producer of the 
“Scandals of 1919” at the Liberty, al- 
leging unfair trade competition on the 
defendant’s part in an alleged attempt 
to commercialize the prestige, success, 
advertising and exploitation of the 
plaintiff's production of Cosmo Hamil- 
ton’s “Scandal,” which Hast plans to 
bring to New York. It is now in Chi- 
cago. The plaintiff prays for a per- 
manent injunction to restrain White 
from employing the word “Scandal” in 
the title of his musical show. The 
complaint charges that the electric 
light billing outside the Liberty The- 
atre, which has the word “Scandals” 
in large letters and “of 1919” in smaller 
type, is an intentional attempt to mis 
lead. 


The try-out of “The Ugly Ferenti,” 
a Continental comedy in which Arthur 
Hopkins is to star John Drew, has been 
called off. The piece was due to open 
in Washington, Tune 16, but in the 
midst of casting, the star decided he 
did not care to appear in hot weather. 
The show will be offered on Broadway 
in the fall. 


“Lombardi, Ltd.” is routed for the 
Coast, the show starting from New 
York June 19. The show closes in 
Philadelphia this week and will lay off 
until the Westward trip, which calls 
for Winnipeg as the first date. It will 
play the Northwest, traveling South- 
ward along the Coast, to Los Angeles, 
where it opened two years ago. 


House, Grossman & Vorhaus have 
been retained by Edward Laurillard 
and George B. McClellan, the British 
producers, to obtain from the local 
Alien Property Custodian, the Ameri- 
can rights to produce Paul Lincke’s 
operetta, “Gri-Gri,” which was pro- 
duced abroad but cannot here owing 
to the author’s German nativity. 

Arthur Hammerstein is lining up 
two new musical shows for next sea- 
son. Present plans call for no more 
than that, although the past season 
he produced three shows, one (“Tumble 
In”) being in association with the Sel- 
wyns. The first piece for the fall is 
being written by Otto Hauerbach and 
Herbert Stodhart. 

‘The Bronx Opera House gave its last 
Sunday vaudeville show June 1. The 
Bijou, Orange, N. J., playing vaudeville 
Saturdays only, will stop after this 
week. The Bayonne Opera House, Bay- 
onne, N. J., winds up its vaudeville 
June 28 and early the next morning 
may be seen Dick Kearney making his 
annual summer hike to catch a train 
for Vermont. 


About 15 members of the New York 
Syncopated Orchestra sailed May 31 
for the other side, with the other 22 
waiting until June 4, to leave. Some 
dissension arose. Manager Latimore, 
of the Orchestra was reported called 
upon to adjust money differences be- 
tween the management and the delayed 
members of the orchestra, through a 
demand for increase of salary while 
abroad for A. Charlot. Will Marion 


Cook, the Orchestra leader, sailed with 
the final detachment. 
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Hamilton Co. Jail, 
Cincinnati, O., May 25. 
Editor VARI»pTY: 

I wish to have this letter published 
over my signature for the benefit of 
my fellow professional associates to 
keep them from being caught the same 
as I was coming back from the battle- 
fields of France. 

I opened my act and went south, 
even going to Cuba and Panama for a 
special engagement, and then coming 
back to the states. I closed in Louis- 
ville April 15 to open a double act for 
the summer season, and while stop- 
ping at my hotel in Cincy (where I was 
rehearsing) I met a man who was also 
hanging around the hotel and claimed 
to be a brother performer. He said 
he was contemplating opening a large 
act here for the summer, also repre- 
sented himself to be a brother Elk, 
showing a card with all dues paid-up 
till April, 1920, and from Boston. 

It all looked so real until I took him 
at face value and we were together for 
several days. He always spent his 
money like a Nabob, wearing a large 
solitaire on his left hand and an Elk’s 
emblem on his right, about 5 feet 8 
inches tall, with two gold teeth in front 
of his mouth, carried a gold-headed 
cane with initials of H. T. W. on it, 
light hair, blue eyes—a slight dimple 
on his left cheek. 

If anyone meets him please wire me 
at once. 

His wife is a decided brunet, about 
5 feet 2 inches, also wears a solitaire 
on her left hand and wedding ring. 

His game is to win your confidence 
and then ask you to get some checks 
cashed for him and then disappear. 
He knows the show game from con- 
cessions to drama. 

I have been arrested for passing his 
checks and will have to pay all costs 
of court, so I am very anxious to find 
him. I have been in jail a month 
awaiting trial, so fellow professionals 
beware of all strange men who claim 
to be artists. All acts playing Cincin- 
nati will be pleased to have you come 
to see me. 

A real bunch of artists called this 
week, McDevitt and Lucey, at Keiths’, 
come out to cheer the gloomy place. 

Blackface Hugh Westfall. 

(Mer. Westfall’s Burnt Cork Revue.) 


New York, May 3. 
Editor Variety: 

In Wynn’s review of our act at the 
Harlem opera house he says we are 
using a discarded gag of Dooley and 
Sayles—the English Peer and Ameri- 
can Dock—which gag was given to us 
almost 12 years ago by the late Elber- 
tus Hubbard, and has been a part of 
our act ever since we've been in vaude- 
ville, some five years. 

It’s pretty tough to be accused of 
stealing material from Dooley and 


Sayles. 
Dunlay and Merrill. 


Headquarters Thirteen Cavalry, 
Fort Clark, Tex., May 28. 
Editor VARIETY: 

I am organizing a show and as I am 
short of material in the way of musics 
and “gags,” I am writing to you to ask 
you if you would favor me by publish- 
ing this request. 

I know that my brother and sister 
artists will come to my aid. Anything 
at all in the way of songs with orches- 
tration if possible, and “gags” regard- 
less of their age. We are to tour little 
border towns from Fort Clark to 
Brownsville if the show pans out well; 
if it doesn’t, well! 

Sergt. Major Frank G. Lorraine. 
(Lorraine and Cameron.) 


LANDING THE BUSH LEAGUE. 
Binghampton, N. Y., June 4. 
Dear Johnny: 

I got a bale of news for yuh. Yuh 
know Brady and I have been trying 
to get by with that talkin’s act Tom- 
my Gray wrote fer us, and we finelly 
booked a week at Elmira and Bing- 
hampton. That’s why you missed us 
at Wolpin’s. 

Well, we opened at Elmira all O. K. 


and jumped here for the last half. Our 


Elmira engagement wuz very quiet, so 
quiet that the act following us thought 
they wuz followin’ a picture until Wed- 
nesday night when they cum early and 
caught us on the rostrum. At any rate 
we lammed into Binghampton. The 
house manager wuz out front in a box 
and as I’m doin’ straight I get a chance 
to study his pan while we’re workin’. 
Were supposed to be doin’ comedy, but 
that bird’s expression looks like he’s 
watchin’ Mansfield in Jeykll and Hyde. 
After the matinee he bust’s back stage 
and asks us why we cut. I told him 
we done our full act and he thinks 
I’m kiddin’ him and said he could tell 
by the way we handled the dialogue 
that were a couple of akrobats. I 
couldn’t convince him otherwise and 
had to promise to finish with our tricks 
or we would be out the next show. 

If we had any jack, we would have 
called it a season right then, but the 
panic was most heavy, so we screw out 
lookin’ for the pancakes. We're both 
licked and about ready to admit that 
Navy life aint so tough, when a guy 
shoots out of a telegraph office and 
sticks out his duke. He’s got a hoople 
on it big enough to knock your eye 
out and I looks up to his gom and who 
do you think it is? Nobody but “Chick” 
Hartman our old side kick from Jasper 
Oval. He’s up here playing second base 
fer Frank Schulte’s International 
League Club, and he’s just after wiring 
a guy to report at once as the club 
has begun to slip and their sending 
fer the ashes. 

After I introduce him to Brady and 
we find a joint to put the feed bag on, 
I tell him that it looks like their goin’ 
to take our number down at the Opry 
House as the M. G. R. has us pegged 
fer a couple of hand walkers. 

Chick says that we wont vide the 
rods as long as he’s still foolin’ them 
and then says it’s too bad my arm is 
gone fer there’s a sure job here for a 
good infielder. The last time “Chick” 
seen me chasin’ the apple wuz in B’klyn 
in the Federal League and at that time 
I couldn’t part my own hair, but, 
Johnny, I didn’t tell yuh that last sum- 
mer in the Navy while playin’ with the 
ship’s team the old soup bone cum back 
and I wuz whippin’ them around the in- 
field like peas. May’be it wuz the rest, 
or probably the heat, but back it cum. 
It didn’t mean anything to me fer I 
figured I had enough base ball, and I 
wuz doin’ more worrying about 48 
hours liberty than anything-else, but 
“Chick’s” question brought it all back 
and I told him about it. 

You know Johnny, I wuz a pretty 
sweet ball player when the old handle 
went Local Option, and “Chick” gets 
all worked up and runs me right up 
to the Hotel to meet Schulte. Well, to 
cut it down to 12 minutes, I sign up 
with the “Bingoes” and tomorrow I’ve 
got a date at the ball orchard to show 
“Wildfire” that he has an infielder com- 
in’ who'll be excess when he arrives. 
I'll give yuh the scandal in my next. 

Remember me to the hounds, 


Your hard hittin’ pal, 
Con 


NEW ACTS. 
Anna Chandler, assisted by Dorothy 
Wahl, formerly of Jackson and Wahl. 


Yerkes Jazzarimba Band” and “The 


Bison City Four.” 
Hickey and Payne, two-man comedy 
acrobatic dancing act. (Harry Burton.) 


Genevieve Houghton and William 
Sully, in skit by Aarofi Hoffman. 

Jimmy Sheer and Howard Broland, 
“Bud and Gob.” 

Mike Kelly, Sallie Clifford 
Clifford, musical. 


and Larry 


Frank Neville (Neville and Mar), 
single. 
Amiel Subers and Harry Pond. 
Blackface and Straight. (“Bill” Ly- 
kens.) 


“The Mimic World,” Joe Woods’ act 
which has been playing the K. & E. 
Subway Circuit. 

The Spanish Dancers, from the Park, 
will open June 9 at the Maryland, Bal- 
timore. Fourteen people, under the di 
rection of Paul Durand. 

Stanley and Marie Hughes in former 
act of Adelaide and Hughes. The first- 
named couple are brother and sister 
of Johnny Hughes. (Jim McKowen.) 

When “The Great Northern” com- 
pletes her next trip, Jack Henry will 
get eight “gobs” from her crew and 
will produce a No. 2 “Jazzland Naval 
Octette.” The No. 1 Act is now play- 
ing the big time. 


ILL AND INJURED. 


Leonard Gallagher is confined to his 
home with an attack of quinsey sore 
throat. 

Billy Roder, of Roder and Brien, 
suffered nervous prostration in Min- 
neapolis and is recuperating in Chicago. 

Mrs. John F. Sully has recovered 
from the injuries received in the recent 
auto bus accident in New Jersey. 

Pauline Cook, vaudeville agent, is 
temporarily confined to her home with 
an attack of tonsilitis. 

Ruth Gates, who has been suffering 
with influenza in London, has rejoined 
the cast of “Business Before Pleasure” 
at the Savoy, over there. 

Helen Adele Williams, daughter of 
Ernie Williams, of the Loew office, was 
operated on at Lloyd’s Sanitarium 
Monday evening (June 2), for appen- 
dicitis. She is now convaiescing and 
out of danger. 


BIRTHS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Mack, in Chi- 
cago, son. Mr. Mack is publicity di- 
rector for the Select (films) in Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Rose, at the Uni- 
versity Hospital, Chicago, son. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Clark, at Sydney, 
Australia, April 15, son. Mr. Clark left 
the U. S. some months ago, with his 
wife, to appear in Australian produc- 
tions. He is the original Clark of 
Clark and Hamilton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Johnson, at 
their home in Detroit, May 30, daugh- 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 
Harold Orlob to Frances 
June 3, in New York. Orlob 
composer of “Listen Lester.” 
Allene Durano to George A. Otto, of 
the “University Trio,” May 20, at the 
Municipal Marriage Bureau, New York. 


Meyer, 
is the 


HOUSES CLOSING. 


The Lyceum, Canton, Ohio, closed 
last Saturday. 

The following pop vaudeville houses 
have closed for the summer: Strong, 
Burlington, Vt.; Rialto, Amsterdam, 
N. Y.; Empire, Glens Falls, N. Y.; Em- 
pire, Lawrence, Mass.; and Fay’s Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Rochester, N. Y. 

The following houses will close for 
the summer June 7: Shea’s, Toronto, 
St. Denis, Montreal, and the Girard, 
Philadelphia. 

The Alhambra, New York, will close 
June 16. 

The following houses will close for 
the summer June 7, Colonial, Utica, 
N. Y.; Able Opera House, Easton, Pa.; 
Orpheum, Altoona, Pa. 


SPORTS. 

The opening of “The Lights” base 
ball season, which was scheduled for 
May 31, will have to be postponed on 
account of the condition of the play- 
ing field. The ground has been under 
water all winter and will have to be 
returfed and rolled, 

Peter Piper is the name of the horse 
that made enough money for Broad. 
wayites to purchase several automo. 
biles. Last week he started at Bel. 
mont Park at 6 to 1, with virtually all 
the Palace Theatre Building agents 
playing him heavily. Johnny Dundee 
handed out the bit. 

Jules Delmar, of the Keith’s office, ig 
in receipt of a large blue print of the 
arena in which Willard and Dempsey 
will battle for the heavyweight title 
July 1, at Toledo, Ohio. The print 
gives the exact data for every price 
location, from $60 ringside to $10 for 
bleacher seats. The seats run as fol- 
lows:  $60-$50 ringside, $40-30 inner 
circle, $25 outer circle, $15-$10 bleachers, 
From the latter position the two con- 
testants, regardless of their size, will 
look like bantams. 





George Robinson, recently placed 
under contract by Manager Stallings 
of the Boston Braves and later farmed 
out to the Portland (Me.) Club, hag 
returned to the semi-pro ranks, ap- 
pearing very much dissatisfied \in hig 
new venture. “Robbie” is a pitcher 
and showed his ability in having’ 
twirled one game for the Portlan 
Club, holding his opponents to five hits. 
The youth will finally land. It is hig 
ambition to get in the “Big Show” 
without receiving the usual seasoning 
via the minors. Connie Mack, of the 
Athletics, is now on his trail. His 
father is in the Keith office. 





A ball game between the married and 
single men of the Keith office will 
be plaved at Beechurst, L. T., Sunday 
afternoon (June 8). Ray Mevers hay 
charge of the married men’s team; 
Billy McCaffertv will put the single 
men on the field. 


PRODUCTION ENGAGEMENTS. 


Savoy and Brennan open on the Am 


sterdam Roof with Ziegfeld’s “Midnight ~——— 


Frolic,” Monday. 


SAMT'FLS’ LONG VACATION. 

A vacation approximating thre 
months has been granted I. Rober 
Samuels of the Keith office. to regain 
his health before the opening of the 
new season. Mr. Samuels will leave 
some time this week, going to the 
North Woods. 

Samuels has handled the past sea, 
sons two of what are known ag 
“tough propositions” in booing, the. 


Royal, Bronx, and the Colonial, New) bs 


York. It had been predicted the Co. 
lonial was gone forever from the big 
time vaudeville ranks, but with Sam. 
uels taking hold, the business there 
turned and: the Colonial’s record for 
the season is looed upon as phenome, 
nal. The booking for hoth theatres 
was something of a sustained strain 
and the booker narrowly escaped 9 
general breakdown. 


AMONG THE MUSIC MEN. 
The National Association of Sheet Musig 
Dealers will hold their 6th annual conventiog 
at the McAlIpin, New York, June 9-11. 





Jack Galvin, with McCarthy Fisher Co., has 
resigned his position to enter the express and 
trucking business. 





Arthur Millarb, formerly with the vaude. 
ville two-act, Millarb and Marlin, is now 
connected with the McCarthy-Fisher staff in 
the capacity of professional host. 





Jos. W. Stern & Co. have completed ar 
rangements with Maurice Nitke, the musical 
director for Arthur Hopkins’ “legit” produc 
tion, “The Jest,” whereby they will publish 
“Madrigal of May,” sung by John Barrymore 
in the play. Mr. Nitke has been signed ¢x- 
clusively by Stern's, whom he will supply 
with all his high class song output, Mr. Nit- 
ke wrote all the music for “‘The Jest” and 
“Redemption,” both Hopkins’ productions, 
besides writing the score of Tully’s “Omar, 
the Tentmaker.” 
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BILLS NEXT WEEK (JUNE 9 


In Vaudeville Theatres 


{All houses open for the week with Monday matinee, 


when not otherwise 


indicated.) 


The bills below are grouped in divisions, according to the booking offices they are supplied 


from. 


The manner in which these 


bills are 


acts nor their program positions. 


* Before name indicates act is now doing new turn, 
or appe: aring in city 


vaudeviile, 


where 


B. F. KEITH 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


NEW YORK CITY 
Keith’s Palace 
Stella Mayhew 
U S Jazz Band 
“For Pity’s Sake” 
Avon Comedy 4 
Wellington Cross 
Regay & Sheehan 
Rigoletto Bros 
Eddie Borden 
Van Cellos 
Keith’s Alhambra 
McConnell & Austin 
*Cunningham & B 
Una Clayton Co 
Sylva Clark 
*Haig & Waldron 
Fink’s Mules 
*Ryan & Healy 
4 Marx Bros 
Kelith’s Colonial 
Donald Sis 
Patten & Marks 
‘Horlick & Sarampa 
Joe Browning 
Edna Goodrich Co 
Sinclair & Gasper 
Yip Yip Yaphankers 
Nita-Jo 
Flying Henrys 
Keith’s Riverside 
Bessie Clayton Co 
Henry Lewis 
Lady Tsen Mei 
Lander Bros 
*Houghton & Sully 
Wright & Dietrich 
(Others to fill) 


Keith’s Royal 
U S$ Jazz Band 
Harry Watson Jr 
Lou Holtz 
Halligan & Sykes 
John F Conroy Co 
The LeGrohs 
*Belle Sisters 
Leo Zarrell Co 


Ketith’s H. 0. H. 
2d half (5-8) 
*Evans Miller & N 

Emmett & Moore 
Cervo 
Harrison & Burr 
Herbert Clifton 
BRerlo Girls 

ist half (9-11) 
Work & Keit 
Beatrice Morgan Co 
Adele Parker 
(Others to fill) 

2d half (12-15) 
Clyde Nelson Co 
Stanley & Birnes 
Miller & Lyle 
(Others to fill) 
Proctor’s 125th st. 

2d half (5-8) 
Beeman & Anderson 
Frances Dougherty 
Frank Gardner Co 
*Adier & Dunbar 
Mary Haynes Co 
DeLea & Urma 
4 Boises 

ist half (9-11) 
Clyde Nelson Co 
*Rosamond & D 
Argonne 5 
Dooley & Sales 
(Two to fill) 

2d half (12-15) 
May FElinore 
McC Gordon Co 
Andrew Mack 
Burns & Frabits 

81ST ST. 
Nester & Vincent 
Mary Maxfield 
Dobbs & Welch 
Klein Bros 
Robby Gordone 
2d hal 

Jack Morrissey Co 
Holmes & Wells 
Will Ward & Girl 
*Peck & McIntyre 
Ford & Urma 
Proctor’s 5th Ave. 

2d haif (5-8) 
*Mr & Mrs Norcross 
**5.000 a Year” 
W Sweatman Co 
Eddie Borden Co 
Dugan & Raymond 
Whiting & Burt 
*Cannifex & Cutler 

ist half (9-11) 
Yoshi 
Harris & Morey 
Adler & Dunbar 
Wms & Wolfus 
*Rosa King Co 

2d half (12-15) 
Buch Bros 
Rosamond & D 
Viola Gillette 
Beatrice Morgan Co 
*Argonne 5 
Dooley & Sales 
Proctor’s 23d St. 

2a half (5-8) 
B &P Dale 


Work & Keit 
*Grindell & Esther 
Whittle 

Mery! Girls 

Ben Bernie 

Jonia Hawaiians 


Ist half (9-11) 
Berlo Girls 
illw Quirk 


St: unle y & Birnes 
“Musical Echo” 
Miller & Lyle 
*Lillian & Twin Bro 

2d half 
“Rainbow Girls” 
*Joe Brennan 
Cervo 


Fox & Ward 
4 Boises 
CONEY ISLAND 
Brighton 
Black & White 
Libonati 
Royal Gasgoines 
A & M Clark 
“Sweeties” 
Bob Hall 
Gallagher & Rolley 
Marie Dressler 
3 Baliots 
Henderson’s 
*Enos Frazere 
Bradley & Ardine 
Mr & Mrs J Barry 
Howard & C Rev 
Georgie Price Co 
Rooney & Bent 
Geo N Brown Co 
(One to fill) 


BROOKLYN 
Keith’s Bushwick 
Cressy & Dayne 
Whitine & Burt 
Ford Sis 
Florenze Tempest 
Will M Cressy 
Masters & Kraft 
Dennis Bros 
Emerson & Baldwin 
Keith’s Orpheum 
3ordoni & Gitz Rice 
Vadie & Gygi 
Felix Adler 
James J Morton 
MeM Diamond & R 
Paul Decker Co 
Sailor Reilly 
Keith’s Greenpoint 

2d half (5-8) 
Yoshi 
Thornton & T 
Louise Carter Co 
Duffy & Sweeney 
Howard's Ponies 

lst half (9-11) 
Fox & Ward 
DeLea & Orma 
Sam Yee Tr 
(Others to fill) 

2d half (12-15) 
The Pelots 
Grindell & Esther 
Cahill & Romaine 
Rosa King Co 
(Two to fill) 


Ketith’s Prospect 

2d half (5-8) 
Kartelli 
Stanlev & Birnes 
Una Clayton Co 
Maxwell 5 

Ist half (9-11) 
Homer Romaine 
Grindell & Esther 
Will J Ward Co 
Peck & McIntyre 
Buch Bros 

2d half (12-15) 
Work & Keit 
Adler & Dunbar 
Hobart Bosworth Co 
(Others to fill) 


Halsey 
Ferrier 
Mitchell Markham 


Fentel & Cecil 
Gilbert & Saul 


2d half 
Nestor & Vincent 
Gertrude Morgan 
Helen Colline Co 
King 3 


ALBANY 
Ist half 
(Troy split) 
Proctors 
Selbini & Grovini 
“Courting Days’ 
“Puppy Loveland” 
McC & Winehill 
Chief Caupolican 
“S’where France” 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Orphenm 
Ist half (9-11) 
Follette’s Monks 
Fallon & Brown 
Beatrice Doane 
“Oh! Charmed” 


listed for 


the first time. 


or reappearing after absence 


printed does not denote the relative importance of 


from 





Listen, boys, 





“Wasn’t that good” is 
the sole property of 


FRED HILLEBRAND 


“TAKE IT FROM ME” 
Theatre, New York 








44th St. 
ATIT.ANTA 
Lyric 
(Birmingham split) 
Ist half 
Kenny Mason & 8S 
Alice Nelson Co 
Holmes & Hollister 


Burns & Lynn 
“Women Can Do” 
BALTIMORE 
Maryland 
F & M Britton 
Cantwell & Walker 
Misses Campbell 
Arnold & Allman 
Alan Brooks Co 
Doree’s Celebrities 
Ruth Roye 
Hackett & Delmar 
BINGHAMTON 
Stone 
ist half (9-11) 
Jolly J Jones 
Ernest Dupille 
“Let’s Get Married” 
BIRMINGHAM 


Lyric 
(Atlanta split) 
ist half 
Perlot & Scofield 

Mus Hunters 
Cameron Davitt Co 
Perone & Oliver 
Boyarr Tr 
BUFFALO 
Shea’s 
Asaki & Taki 
Young & Wheeler 
108th Reg 
H & A Seymour 
Leona LaMar 
Hallen & Hunter 


Bessie Clifford Co 


CLEVELAND 

Hippodrome 
Felix & Fisher 
Frances Renault 
Me Carthy & Faye 
Arthur Deagon 
Ernest Evans Co 
The Leightons 
Jazzliand 8 
(One to fill) 


COLUMBIA, S&S. C. 
Columbia 
(Charleston split) 
ist half 

The Phi pane rs 
L & J Archer 
Gold R eese & B 
Chas Olcott 
Mile Lingard 
DAYTON 
B. FEF. Keith’s 
(Toledo split) 
Ist half 
Dare Bros 
Johnson & Crane 
Towns’d Wilber Co 
Bobby Van Horne 
“Melody Garden” 
DETROIT 
Temple 
Ed Foy & Family 
Grace De Mar 
Hayden & La 
Emmy’s Pets 
Sid Townes Co 
B & L Walton 
Tozart 
Thomas 3 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Majestic 
Moriarty Girls 
Raymond Wyle 
4 Bangards 


Salle 





RESULT OF INFLUENZA 


Falling out of hair and dryness of ecalp 


due to 


influenza positively cured by the use of Our Wonder 


ful Hair-A-Gain at 


STASIA 


MOORE’S 


HAIR-A-GAIN SHOP 


221 West 49th St. 


York 


*Phone for appointment—Circle Pye ted 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
Towers 
Berzar Circus 
Dotson 
Mary Howard Co 
Yates & Reed 
2a half 
4 Arrons 
Renard & Jordon 
Mayor & Manicure 
Finley & Hill 
“Cold Turkey” 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Victory 
(Columbia split) 
1st half 
Flying Colville 
Ann Francis 
Billy Miller Co 
Whitfield & Ireland 
Novel Bros 
CHATTANOOGA 
Rialto 
(Knoxville split) 
ist half 
4 Nelsons 
Bijou Russell 
Connelly & Webb 
Billy Elliott 


Rita Maria Orch 


CHESTER, PA. 
Adgement 
4 Arrons 
Renard & Jordon 
Mayor & Manicure 
Finley & Hill 
“Cold Turkey” 
2d half 
Berzac Circus 
Alice Manning 
Mary Howard Co 
Early Laight Co 
CINCINNATI 
B. F. Keith's 
(Sunday opening) 
Dancing Dorians 
Jenning Middleton 
Bond Wiison Co 
Evans & Wilson 
Scott Gibson 
Bett’s Seals 


2d half 
The Seebacks 
Frank Farron 
Jeanette Childs 
Lew & Symphony 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Majestic 
2d half (12-14) 
Mahoney & Auburn 
Fallon & Brown 
Geo Randall Co 
Patricola 


HAZELTON, PA. 
Feeley’s 
Norman Thelma 
Early Laight Co 
Monarch Comedy 4 
(One to fill) 


2d half 
Stanley 
Anderson & Burt 
Dotson 


Columbia 6 


INDIANAPOLIS 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Sunday opening) 

Sterling Sax 4 
Orren & Drew 
Roattina & Barrette 
Howard & White 
Newhoff & Phelps 
Casting Campbells 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
Star 
The Seebacks 
Trovollo 
2d half 
Moriarty Girls 
“Let’s Get Married” 


JACKSONVILLE 
Areade 
(Savannah split) 
1st half 
Wallin & LaFavor 
Worth Waiting 4 
Mr & Mrs Cortez 

Larry Comer 
Moscova Ballet 





DR. J. BIER, PHYSICIAN 


Room 208, Putnam Bullding 
NEW YORK CITY Chas Dowards 3 


1493 Broadway 





JERSEY CITY 

B. F. Keith’s 

2d half (5-7) 
¥F & M Britton 
*Chas A Loder Co 
Will J Ward Co 
Bob Hall 
Apollo 3 

ist half (9-11) 
The Pelots 
Joe Brennan 
Cervo 
Cahill & Romaine 
4 Roises 

2d he if (12-14) 
Mr & Mrs Norcross 
Harris & Morey 
DeLea & Orma 
Berlo Girls 


JOHNSTOWN 
Majestic 
(Pittsburgh 
ist half 
Geo W Moore Co 
Bob O'Connor Co 
H & G Ellsworth 
Worwood’s Circus 
(One to fill) 


KINGSTON, N. Y. 
Homer & Du Bard 
Langford & Fred’ 
Aubrey & Ri 

2a half 
Bob Tenney 
(Two to fill) 


KNOXVILLE 
Bijou 
(Chattanooga split) 
lst half 


split) 


Reno 
Alexandria 
Dawson Sis & 
Robbe & Nelson 
“Girl in Afr” 


LA GRANGE, GA. 
Render 
Norton & Noble 
Amanda Hendrix 
(One to fill) 
2d half 


9) 


Svnco 
Coley & Jackson 
3 Stewart Sis 


LANCASTER, PA. 

Colonial 
Evelyn Bates 
Anderson & Burt 
Weber & Elliott 
Arris Sis 

2d half 
Toots & Pal 
Fashions De Vogue 
Bernard & Duffy 
W Sweatman Co 


LOUISVILLE 


RB. F. Keith's 
(Nashville split) 
Ist half 


Jack Marlev 
Rrierre & King 
Jacks & Queens 
Sampsel & Leonhart 
Primrose 4 
LOWELL 

BF Keith's 
JI& A Reilly 
G& E Parks 
Mr & Mrs Melbourne 
Doc O'Neil 
Bankoff & Co 
Svbil Vane 
Edford’s Sensation 


MOBILE 


Lyric 
(New Orleans split) 
ist half 
Rose & Ellis Co 
Loney Nace 
Claire Vincent Co 
Brent Hayes 
Roland Travers 


MONTGOMERY 
Grand 

1st half (9-12) 
Synco 
Coley & Jackson 
Herman & Shirley 
Reed & Tucker 
3 Stewart Sis 


MONTREAL 

Princess 
Gliding O’Meers 
EFddie Carr Co 
“Janet of France” 
Harry Cooper 
Gelli Tr 
Brendell & Burt 
Lean & Mayfield 

St. Denis 
Robt Dumont 3 
Gertrude Dudley Co 
Aerial Mitchells 
(Others to fill) 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
Pro¢tors 
2d half (5-8) 
Clyde Nelson Co 
Harris & Morey 
Andrew Mack 
Adele Parker 
ist half (9-11) 
Mr & Mrs Norcross 
Burns & Trabito 
(Others to fill) 
24 half (12-15) 
Yoshi 
Herbert Clifton 
Wms & Wolfus 
(Others to fill) 
NASHVILLE 
Princess 
Game toes split) 
t half 


Chas Mack Co 


Master Singers 
McShane & Hath’y 
Claire & Atwood 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Palace 
2d half (5-8) 
Ishakawa Japs 
Nova Noriné 
Jane Courthope Co 
Colvin & Wood 
Ails & Dell 
Whitehead & T 
3 Nitos 
NEW ORLEANS 
Palace 
(Mobile split) 
Ist half 
“Pretty Baby” 
NEWPORT NEWS, 
VA 


Olympic 
(Petersburg 
Ist half 
Lorner Girls 
Lew Hawkins 
Lew Welch Co 
H Fredericks Co 
(One to fill) 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Academy 
(Richmond split) 
Ist half 
Nolan & Nolan 
Ubert Carlton 
Ward & Van 
Dawn June 
OTTAWA 
Dominien 
Florenz Duo 
Rilly Rogers 
Rert Raker Co 
Norton & Lee 
Rov & Arthur 
PETERSBURG, VA. 
Century 
(Newport News 
split) 
ist half 
Dubois 
Mildred Velmore 
Madison & W 
Texas Comedy 4 
Vim Beauty & H 


PHILADELPHIA 
B. F. Keith’s 
M & Fitzeibbon 
Wood & Wvyde 
Maria Lo 
Moran & Mack 
Harry Keane Co 
Chilson Ohrman 
Friseo Co 
Julius Tannen 
Pederson Bros 
Keystone 
Fd Gineras Co 
Frank Conroy Co 
Pietro 
‘Hialf Past 2” 
(One to fill) 
Allecheny 
Araki’s Japs 
Comfort & King 
Fremont Benton Co 
Fd Morton 
(One to fill) 
Grand 
4 Avollos 
Dolly Kay Co 
Eva Tavior Co 
Lonev Haskell 
Bottomley Tr 


PITTSBURGH 
Sheridan Sq. 
(Johnstown split) 
1st half 
Lowry & Prince 

Rillet 18 

Kitner & Reaney 

The Pickfords 

(One to fill) 
Harris 

8 Friends 

Rankin & Audrey 

“Love of Money” 

Merrillees & Doria 

Marr & Dwyer 

Nancy Boyer Co 

Louis London 

3 Macks 


PORTLAND, ME. 
B F Keith’s 
Fl Cleve 
Cooney Sis 
Master Gabriel Co 
Frank Crumit 
Billy Reeves Co 
Francis Kennedy 
READING, PA. 
Majestic 
Mahoney & Auburn 
Armstrong & James 
Geo Randall Co 
Patricola 
2d half 
Follette’s Monks 
Reatrice Doane 
The Sharrocks 
RICHMOND 


Lyric 
(Norfolk split) 
1st half 
Henny & Adelaide 

Polly Prim 
“Home Guards” 
Harry Van Fossen 
ROANOKE 
Reanoke 
Dill & Gliss 
Helen Davies 
Leonard & Anderson 
Sheldon & Daily 
Marie Hart’s Co 
2a half 
Lewis Stone 
Transfield Sis 
DeLeon & Daves 
Jean Sothern 


split) 





Playing B. 
(Yes! this Is 





Billy Miller and Co: 


In “ADAM KILLJOY” 
Direction, THOMAS J. FITZPATRICK 
KNITH VAUDEVILLE 


F. 
EXCHANGE TIME 
W. OLATHE) 








SAVANNAH 
Bijou 
(Jacksonville split) 
Ist half 

Gt Johnson 

Tiny Amstrong 

Gonne & Albert 

Claudia Coleman 

Violin Misses 
SCHENECTADY 

Proctors 

Les Copeland & McC 

4 Dancing Demons 

“Not Yet Marie’”’ 


2d half 
Challen & Keke 
Geo W Mack 


Bruce Duffett Co 
Laurie & Bronson 
“Soldier Fiddlers’”’ 
SYRACUSE 
Temple 
Geo W Mack 
Challen & Keke 
Bruce Duffet Co 
Laurie & Bronson 
Tyler Brooks Co 
Soldier Fiddlers 
2d half 
Caluette 
4 Dancing Demons 
Les Copeland.& McC 
“Not Yet Marie” 
Crescent 
May & Mack 
Jeanette Childs 
Lew & Symphony 
Frank Farron 
3 Alex 
2d half 
Aubrey & Riche 
Trovolo 
Homer & Du Bard 
4 Bangards 
Jolly J Jones 
TOLEDO 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Dayton split) 
ist half 
P & J Levollo 
Radero 





New York City 


| Jar of $3.00 


LUCILLE 


A Face Powder and Face Cream 


ASTOR THEATRE BUILDING 


Phone: Bryant 3022 
A Wholesale Price made to the Profession: 
3 Boxes of 650. —. Lpd et Pee | -00 


25 
MAIL ORDERS PLLED. imMEDIATELY 


Henry & Moore 
F & O Walters 
TORONTO 
Hippodrome 
The Adriots 
Phil Davis 
Harmony 3 
“‘Good-Night Teacher 
TRENTON, N. J. 
Taylor O. H, 
Stanley 
Chris & Walton 
Chas Loder Co 
Bernard & Duffy 
“Haunted House” 
2d half 
Eddie Hasting 
Janis Chaplow Co 


” 


Weber & Elliott 
Arras Sis 
TROY 
Proctors 
(Albany split) 
ist half 


The Gerralds 
Corcoran & Mack 
Watts & Hawley 
Halliday & Neville 
Lillian Fitzgerald 
The Barls 
ONION HILL, N. J. 
Lincoln 
Gertrude Morgan 
Janis Chaplow Co 
Rector Weber & L 
“Summer Girls” 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Gilbert & Saul 
3 Bullawa Girls 
(Three to fill) 
WHITE PLAINS 
Strand 
Bob Tenny 
Helen Collini Co 
Billy Pruitt 
3 Bullawa Girls 
2d half 
Ferraro 
Mitchell & Markham 
Evelyn O'Neill 
Rector Weber & L 















Poli Circuit 


BRIDGEPORT 
Poll’s 
Waiman & Berry 
“Every Sailor’ 
Chris Richards 
Gargallis 3 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Brown & Demont 
Wilton Sis 
“Heart of a Wood” 
Jerome & Herbert 
3 Nitos 
Plaza 
“Girl in Frame” 
The Puppetts 
Christie & Bennett 
“Perisian Maids” 
half 
Homer Romaine 
Helen Harrington 
Nelson & B Boys 
Barnev Wms Co 
HARTFORD 
Palace 
Petty Reat & Bro 
Miller & Capman 
“Heart of A Wood” 
Weber Beck & F 
Randow 8 
2d half 
2 Labellas 
M & J Dove 
Dave Roth 
“Oh Teddy” 
NEW HAVEN 
Bijou 
Helen Harrington 
Rarney Wms Co 
Stewart & Neff 
3 Nitos 
2d half 
“Girl in Air” 
J & J Marlyn 
The Puppetts 
Aus Stanley 
Palace 
Homer Romaine 
Nelson & B Boys 
Jerome & Herbert 
Gypsie Steppers 
naam 


2d half 
Petty Reat & Bro 
Weber & Ridnar 
Rice & Werner 
Chris Richards 
SCRANTON 
Poli’s 
J & J Burns 
Chappelle & Stinette 
Ja Da 3 
Fashions De Vogue 
2d half 
Norman Telma 
Phillips & Fern 
Myr! Prince Girls 
Murphy White 
WATERBURY 
Poll’s 
Wills Gilbert Co 
M & J Dove 
Dave Roth 
2d half 
Miller & Capman 
Carrie Lillie 
Ritchie & St Onge 
Weber Beck & F 
Goreallis 3 
WORCESTER 
Poli’s 
Are & Are 
Weber & Ridnar 
Rice & Werner 
Wilton Sis 
Riche & St Onge 
2d half 
Waiman & Berry 
Frank Juhaz 
Mus Echoes 
Christie & Bennett 
Herbert 3 


Pia 
McNutt & ‘Hvelyn 
Carrie Tillie 
Harry Thorne Co 
Brown & DeMont 
“New Doctor” 

2d half 
Chas Ledegar 
Persian Maids 
Stewart & Neff 
Randow 8 





DR. S. M. vaANE 
EON DENTIS 


CA 
685 EIGHTH 


TERING To THE PROFES 
{ON 
AVENUE “a 


NEW YORK 


(THREE DOORS ABOVE 43RD ST.) 














x 
ey hg? 














VARIETY 











CLAY CROUCH 


“SINGLE NEXT SBASON” 





CHICAGO B. F. KEITH 


VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGE 
Chicago 
BATTLE CREEK H & E Conley 


Bijou 
McRae & Clegg 
“Girls of 76” 
“Remnents” 
Johnson Bros & J 

2d half 
Taisi & Yoshi 
Newell & Most 
“Baby Bugs” 
Detzel & Carroll 
(One to fill) 
BRANTFORD, KAN. 

Brant 
Walton & Marshall 
Ben Benny 
“All for Ladies” 

2a halift 
Cavana Duo 
S & M Laurel 
Galletti’s Monks 

FLINT, MICH. 

Palace 

2d half 
McRae & Clegg 
“Girls of '76’ 
“Poughkeepsie” 
Johnson Bros & J 
Mazie King Co. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 

Palace 
Beginning of World 
Rome & Wager 
5 Princeton Girls 


Bob White 
“Resista”’ 
2d half 


Violet & Charles 

La Rose & Lane 

Rockwell & Fox 

(Two to fill) 

KINGSTON, CAN. 
Grand O. H. 

F Morrell Ce 


Smith & Troy 
LANSING, MICH. 
Rijiou 
2d half 
“Pretty Lady” 
LONDON, CAN. 
Grand O. H, 
Cavana Duo 
Murray K Hill 
S & M Laurel 
Rae Samuels 
Taisi & Yoshi 
2d half 

Welton & Marshall 
3en Benny 
“Remnents” 
Rae Samuels 
“Rainbow Revue” 

LOUISVILLE 


Fountaine Pk. 
Corp Joe Nathan 
Viola Lewis Co 
Clay Crouch 
4 Casters 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Time & Tile 
Fredericks & Van 
J & B Creighton 
‘“Resista”’ 
(One to fill) 
ST. LOUIS 


Forrest Park 
Billy Kinkaid 
Fredericks & Van 
J & B Creighton 
Time & Tile 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Lawton 
2 Lillies 
R Curtis & Band 
Glenn & Jenkins 
The Briants 


BOSTON B. F. KEITH 


Vaudeville Exchange 
Boston 


AMHERST 
KXmpress 
(9-10) 
Jerry Callahan 
Rolls & Gilman 
Quaker City 4 
Arthur Stone 
Anette & Morell 


CAMP DEVENS 
Liberty 

Ist half (9-11) 
Joe Barton 
Thompson & Berry 
Col Diamond & D 
“Here & There” 
Simons & Brantley 





PER 
WEEK 


$14 
$16. 





5 Minutes from All Theatres 
Overlooking Central Park 


SUITES 


Consisting of Pdrior, Bedroom and Bath 
Light, Airy, with All improvements 


REISENWEBER’S HOTEL 
58th Street and Columbus Circle 
New York City 


AND BATH 
FOR TWO 


FOR TWO 
PERSONS 











BA'TH, ME. 

Opera House 
Anita 
Fred Rogers 
Valdares 

2d half 

Arthur Stone 
Anita Morrell 
Quaker City 4 


BOSTON 
Boston 
Otto & Sheridan 
Espe & Dutton 
O’Neil & Keller 
J Savo Co 
3 Weber Girls 
Waldorf 
Georgia Emmett 
Doe & Neville 
Lane & Moran 
4 £olaras 
2d half 
Joe Barton 
Flagler & Malia 
Fred Rogers 
Libby Brown & C 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
Strand 
Temple 4 
Bernard & Scarth 


& Dayton 
Ed Marshall 
Imhoff Conn & C 
CAMBRIDGE 
Central Square 
Hughes Duo 
Powers & Wallace 
Betty Bond 
Sandy Shaw 
G & N Foster 
2d half 
The Reynolds 
2 Jesters 
Isabelle D’Armond 
Harry Breen 
Carlita & Lewis 


DORCHESTER 
Cedman S8q 
Lillian Ruby 
Holmes & Wells 
Top & Bottom 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Walter J Hayes 
McCormack & Shann’n 
Rose & Dell 
(One to fill) 


Franklyn Pk 
The Braminos 
Wells Virginia & W 
2 Ladellas 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Hughes Duo 
B & E Matthews 
The Brads 
(One to fill) 


HALIFAX, N. 8S. 
Acker’s 
(Week June 14) 
Olive May 
Gladstone & M 
Rubell Wright & D 
Lee Stoddard 
Faber Bros 
Strand 
(Week June 14) 
Clayton & Clayton 
Al Noda 
Earl & Sunshine 
Lee & Bennett 
Rubio Tr 
LYNN 
Gordon’s Olympia 
Carlita & Lewis 
Harry Breen 
Robins & Partner 
Isabelle D’'Armond 


Gerard’s Monks 
Demarest & Doll 
3etty Bond 
Sandy Shaw 





DR. JULIAN SIEGEL 
Official Dentist to the N. V. A. 


1483 Breadway (Puteaw Bauliding), 


New Yerk 





Waldorf 
Walter J Hayes 
B & E Mathews 
Frank Juhaz Co 
8 Black Dots 
2d half 
Diamond & D 


Col 
Thompson & 

The Braminos 
‘New Doctor” 


MANCHESTER 
Palace 
Rose & Dell 
Maleta Bonconl 
Smith & Austin 
Demarest & Doll 
“Stars Toyland’ 
2d half 
Geo & N Fosto 
Georgia Emmett 
Doe & Neville 
Robins & Partner 
“Here & There” 


MUNCTON, N. 
Empress 
(11-12) 

Olive May 

Gladstone & M 

Rubell Wright & D 

Lee Stoddard 

Faber Bros 

NEW BEDFORD 

Gordon’s Olympia 

Ed Marshall 

Barry Girls 

O’Brien & Havel 

Two Jesters 

Gerard's Monks 
2d haif 

Simmons & Brantley 

Temple 4 

Kirks Brown Co 

Lane & Moran 

“Singing School” 

NEWPORT, R. I. 

Opera House 


jerry 


B. 


Wire. & Walker 
De Voy & Dayton 
Owen McGivney 


Joe Towle 

“Singing School” 
2d half 

Duquesne Co 

Barry Girls 

Ezra Mathews Co 

Guerron & Carmen 

Smith & Austin 


NORWICH 
Davis 
Bud Lorraine 
Cavn’gh & Tompkins 
Kirke Brown Co 
2d half 
Orphea 
Bernard & Scarth 
Wire & Walker 
PORTSMOUTH 
(9-10) 
Minnie Faust & Bro 
(11-12) 
White & Bradford 
QUINCY, MASS. 
Kinkaid 
G &N Wilson 
Shannon Banks Co 
2d half 
Jack Atkins 
Rolls & Gilmore 
The Valdares 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 
Opera House 
(6-9) 
Olive May 
Gladstone & M 


Rubell Wright & D 


Lee Stoddard 

Faber Bros 
(10-12) 

Clayton & Clayton 

\l1 Noda 

Earl & Sunshine 

Lee & Bennett 
SALEM 
Federal 

J F Sullivan Co 


Ezra Mathews Co 
The Reynolds 
2d half ¢ 
Top & Bottom 
Powers & Wallace 
Owen McGiveney 
SYDNEY, N. 8. 
Palace 
(9-11) 
Mattus & Young 
Vilke Bard 
Barnes & Harvey 
Carl & Inez 
3 Alverettas 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
Waldorf 
Flagler & Malia 
Libby Brown & C 
2d half 
J F Sullivan Co 
“Stars Toyland” 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


CHICAGO 

State-Lake 
Odiva & Seals 
Nelson & Chain 
Al Shane 





Bert Earl & Co 
Seabury & Shaw 


Vassar Girls 8 
Hobson & Beatty 

DES MOINES 

Orpheum 

(Sunday opening) 
The Sterlings 
Helen Scholder 
Paul Dickey Co 
“The Miracle” 
Clara Morton 
Hickey Bres 
Ellett Sis 


LOS ANGELES 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Blossom Seeley Co 
Clark & Verdi 
Joe E Bernard Co 
Whiteledge & B 
Maude Earl Co 
Dunham & Edws 
L Cavanaugh Co 


Geo Yeoman 
Samoyoa 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Orpheum 
Frank Dobson 


Grant & Jones 
Harry Holman 
Ann Gray 
Harry Hines 
Mile Nadji 
E T Alexander 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Morgan Dancers 
Bailey & Cowan 
Edwin George 
Daisy Nellis 
“Birds of Feather” 
Swift & Kelly 
H Henlere Co 
Muriel Worth Co 
SEATTLE 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Shelia Terry Co 
Dave Ferguson Go 
Garcinetti Bros “ 
Clifford & Walker 
Ioleen Sisters 


WESTERN VAUDEVILLE 


State-Lake Theatre Building, Chic:go 


CHAMPAIGN 
Orpheum 
J & D Miller 
Fashions a la Carte 
Fred Lewis 
Lohse & Sterling 
(One to 
‘ 2d half 
Mystic Hanson 3 
Rose & Thorn 
Frank Hall Co 
Hall & Shapiro 
Potter & Hartwell 
CHI SAGO 
Hippodrome 
Taketa Japs 
Willard Hutchinson 
2 Blondys 
Ovonda Duo 
June Mills 
Walmsley & Myers 
Powell Troupe 
(Others to fill) 
DAVENPORT, TA, 
Columbia 
Kenny & LaFrance 
Farle & Edwards 
P J White Co 
DAVENPORT, IFA. 
Columbin 
Kenny & LaFrance 
Earle & Edwards 
P J White Co 
Dale & Burch 
Page Hack & Mack 
2d half 
L & M Hart 
Jack Lavier 
E & E Adair 
Roth & Roberts 
Princess Kalama Co 


DES MOINES, 
Empress 
Bobker’s Arabs 
Dunlap & Virden 
Caesar Rivoli 
Laurel Lee 
“Shrapnel Dodgers” 
2d half 
Gus Erdman 
Porter J White 
Dooley & Busch 
Page Hack & Mack 
DULUTH 
Grand 
Myers & Knise 
Roberts Pearl & S 
Tom Snyder Co 
McIntyre & Robbins 
Marzella’s Birds 
2d half 
Leslie & Monde 
Dolan Lenharr Co 
Betty Fredericks Co 
sert Lewis 
“Childhood Days” 
EK. ST. LOUIS, ILL, 


IA. 


Erbers 
Dancing MacDonalds 
Bob Miiis 
The Briants 

2d half 
Juanita 
May Kilduff & A 


(One to fill) 
GRANITE 
ILL. 
Wasseroten 

(8 


cITY, 


Dancing MacDonalds 
Rainbow Lilly & M 





CUR MODERN METHOD: X Re = “73 
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IR. WORK. 
ABSOLUTELY PAINLE 


Hours 10 
_ Nientationrite ea 
(9-11) 
Vernon 
to fill) 
(12-14) 


KMeyvre 


Hope 
(One 
GQ&M Le 
Curley & Welch 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Orpheum 
2d half 
Hoshi 
Billie & Dot 
Chas Wilson 
Eva Fay 
MADISON 
Orpheum 
J & W Hennings 
Wiona Winters 
Holiand Dockerell 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Frawley 
Depage Opera Co 


Ben Deeley Co 


Tr 
B& E 


3 Jahns 
(Qne to fill) 
MEMPHIS 
Orpheum 
Juanita 
G Swayne Gordon 
Pistel & Cushing 
McIntyres 
2d half 
Kale & Coyne 
Pauline Haggard 
Styne & Arnold 
LaFrance Bros 
MILWAUKEE 
Palace 
Hoshi 
Billie & Dot 
Ben Deeley Co 
Chas Wilson 
Eva Fay 
3 Jahns 
2dehalf 
Winona Winter 
Lyons & Yost 
Cabaret DeLuxe 
(Three to fill) 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Grand 
Lowry & Kutheryn 
Irving Gear Co 
Mack & Lane 
Honolulu 4 
Palace 
Sig Franz Troupe 
Ed & Lillian 
3 Moran Sis 
Jay Raymond 
“Rising Generation” 








PORCELAIN WORK. 
LOOVE TEETH TIGHTENED 


~¥ YORK 


R Curtis B 


ind 
2d half 


Hana & Hanoaka 
Blanche Bovd 


(Two 


ber Please” 
to f ) 
Skydome 
Boothby erdean 


i 
MV 


Keane & Walsh 
Little Pipifax 
2d half 


Cornalla & Wilbur 
sell & Wood 
Bob Mills 
ST. PAUL 

Palace 
Spanish Goldinis 
B & E Frawley 
B Fredericks Co 


Bobby Henshaw 

Leon Sisters Co 
2d halt 

Makarenka Bros 


Ed & Lillian 
3 Moran Sis 


Jay Raymond 
Sig Franz Tr 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 


Orpheum 
Julia Edwards 
2 Kuehns 
Gus Erdman 
“World Dancers” 


“Making Movies”. 
(One to fill) 
2d half 


Mr & Mrs G Wilde Co 
Ray Conlin 
McLain Gates Co 
Sam Mann Co 
Laurel Lee 
“Making Movies” 
SO. BEND, IND. 
Orpheum 
5 Amer Girls 
Walter Fishter Co 
Alf Ripon 
Paul Kleist 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Love & Kisses 
Lillian Watson 
“Beginning of World’ 
(Two to fill) 
SUPERIOR 
Palace 
Sisters 
Dolan Lenharr Co 
Tinney Piayers 
Bert Lewis 
“Childhood 


Co 


Malye 
ai Cift 


yy 
Ay 


Days” 





RITA MARIO and CO. 


10—Instrumentalists Superb—10 


This Week (June 2) 


Palace, New Orleans 





2d half 
Leon Sisters Co 
Hal Francis 
Paul Levan & Dobbs 
Bobby Henshaw 
“Rising Generation” 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Palace 
Wanda 
Jack Lavier 
L & M Hart 
Roth & Roberts 
Cabaret DeLuxe 
2d half 
Maker & Redford 
“New Model” 
Fred Lewis 
3 Melvilles 
(One to fill) 
ST. LOUIS 
Grand 
The Bimbos 
Mae Marvin 
Swan & Swan 
Mack & Velmar 
Mitchell & Mitch 
Parsons Trio 
Jim McWilliams 
Rialto 
Cornall & Wilbur 
May Kilduff & A 
4 Buttercups 


2d half 
Myers & Knise 
Roberts Pearl & S 
Tom Snyder Co 
Mcintyre & Robbins 
Marzella’s Birds 


TERRE HAUTE 
Hippodrome 
Mystic Hanson 3 
Rose & Thorn 
Frank Hall Co 
Lillian Watson 
Potter & Hartwell 
2d half 
Jed Dooley 
Fashions a la 
Alf Ripon 
Lohse & Sterling 
(One to fill) 
WINNIPEG 
Strand 
Nixon & Norris 
Frish Howard & T 
Coley & Jaxon 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Frawley & West 
Guilianna 4 
Mason & Austin 
(One to fill) 


Carte 


MARCUS LOEW 


Putnam Building, New York City 


NEW YORK CITY 

American 
LeVeaux 
*Wilbur & Lyke 
*Ellwood & Brown 
LeVan & Devine 
*LaFollette Co 
*Henry J Kelly 
“Just for Instance” 
Pison City 4 
Dunedin Duo 

2d half 
*Rollinger 
Malcolm & LaMar 
*Mullen Pepp 3 
McCann & Robles 
‘Honeymoon Inn” 


Clark & Francis 
Carson & Wiliard 
teddington 
Victoria 
8 Valdanos 
Honey Hurst 
Wheeler & Potter 
Adrian 
“Honeymoon Inn” 
2d half 
Daras Bros 
Bevan & Flint 
Lord & Fuller 
gert Walton 
“Oh Billy” 
Lincoin Square 
Josie O’Meers 





E. HEMMENDINGER “* i984) SUREET 


Jewelers to the Profession 


LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 


Tel. John 87! 





McCann & Robles 
Fisher & Gilmore 
Carson & Willard 
Rose Revue 
2d half 
Bennington & 
Peggy Brooks 
Anderson & Rean 
Sampson & Douglas 
Phil Baker 
Greeley 
Arnoldos 
G Whitman & 
Gorman Bros 
Holmes & LeVere 
Phil Baker 
*Mullen Pepp 3 
2d half 
Smiletta Sisters 
Earl & Curtis 
Adrian 
Welch Mealy & M 
(One to fill) 
Delancey Street 
The Parshleys 
Keene & Foxworth 
Sampson & Douglas 
Sadie Banks Co 
Bevan & Flint 
Reddington & Grant 
2d half 
Tyler & St Clair 
M Whitman & Boys 
Earl Rickart 
Wm § Hall Co 
LeVan & Devine 
Cummins & Seeham 
National 
Tyler & St Clair 
Frank Ward 
Anderson & Rean 
Sherman Van & H 
Asaki & Girlie 
2d half 
Ellwood & Brown 
Holmes & LeVere 
Gorman Bros 
Kuma 4 
Orpheum 
Cummins & Seeham 
sennington & Scott 
Boyle & Brannigan 
Lord & Fuller 
Nat Carr 
Kuma 4 
2d half 
Dorothy Sothern 3 
Fisher Gilmore 
Wheeler & Potter 
Bison City 4 
3arro Bros 
Boulevard 
Henry & Adelaide 
Earl Rickart 
Cook & Oatman 
LaTour & Gold 
Daras Bros 
2d half 
Arnoldos 
Frank Ward 
Sadie Banks Co 
Ward & Pryor 
Avenue B 
Manning & Lee 
saldwin Blair Co 
Billy Schoen 
(Two to fill) 


Scott 


Square 


Boys 


2d half 
Maybelle Best 
Neil McKinley 
(Three to fill) 
BROOKLYN 
Metropolitan 


Smiletta Sisters 
Jessie Reed 
7ill Carleton Co 
Bert Walton 
Yorke’s Band 
half 

Juggling DeLisle 
Manning Fealy & K 
“Mimic World” 
(One to fill) 

Palace 
Storey & Clark 
Mills & Lockwood 
(Three to fill) 

2d half 
Chas Morati Co 
Billy Schoen 
(Three to fill) 

Fulton 
Dorothy Sothern 3 
Leonard & Sherw’d 
Wm S Hall Co -: 
Ward & Pryor 

2d half 
Asaki & Girlie 
Al Tyler 
Gill Carleton Co 
Sherman Van & H 
Rose Revue 

DeKalb 
Juggling DeLisle 
Peggy Brooks 
Earl & Curtis 
Montrose & Allen 
Welch Mealy & M 

2d half 
Josie O’Meers 
Harmon & Harmon 
Cook & Oatman 
Nat Carr 
LaFollette Co 

Warwick 
Maybelle Best 
Frescotts 
Pisano & Bingham 
(Two to fill) 

2d halt 


LeVeaux 
& Lee 


Manning 

Frescotts 

Mills & Lockwood 

Donald Sisters 
ATLANTA 

Grand 
Forrest & Church 
Simpson & Moore 


Rev Frank Gorman 
Margot Francois Co 
2d half 

Bolger Bros 
Mason & Cole 
Baraban & Grohs 
Jim Rowland 
(One to fill) 
BALTIMORE 
Hippodrome 
Sherman & Rose 
Fage & White 
Lane & Harper 
Chunge Hawa 4 
“Help Police” 
BIRMINGHAM 
Bijou 
Robb & Robinson 
Beatrice Lambert 
Beresford Lovett Co 
Harris & Lyman 
Shea & Bowman 
2d half 
(Same as Atlanta 
Ist half) 


BOSTON 
Orpheum 
Castine Metos 
Beck & Stone 
Adele Oswald 
Regal & Mack 
O'Connor & Dixon 
Brindamour 
2d half 
Cavana Duo 
Oliver 
Armstrong & 8 
McN Dinas & DeW 
Dunham & O'Malley 
Romas Troupe 
CHICAGO 
MeVickers 
OK Legal 
Connolly & Francis 
Van & Morris 
Goetz & Duffy 
Carl McCullough 
FALL RIVER, 
MASS, 
Bijou 
Oliver 
Armstrong & 8 
McN Dinas & DeW 
Dunham & O'Malley 
Cavana Duo 
2d half 
Casting Melos 
O’Connor & Dixon 
Regal & Mack 
Adele Oswald 
Brindamour 


HAMILTON, CAN, 
Loew 
Burkes & Kendall 
Edah Deldridge 3 

Bernardi 
Jack Goldie 
Herbert's Dogs 
HOBOKEN, N. 

Loew 
Flo Ring 
Emmett & McLane 
Carola Trio 
Romas Troupe 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Harlequin Trio 
Ward & King 
LaPetite Jennie 
(Two to fill) 


J. 


-t 








=f” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Empress 
Allison 
Nixon & Sans 
Girl from Starland 
Foley & McGowan 
Montana 5 

2d half 
Frank Hartley: 
Scott & Chrystie 
Lt H Berry & Miss 
Browning & Davis 
Berenvici Bros 


MEMPHIS 
. Lyceum 
Ed & Joe Smith 
Van & Pearce 
Hawthorne’s Minst 
Ash & Hyams 
Bender & Herr 
: d half 
(Same as Birming- 
ham ist half) 
MONTREAL 


Loew 
Swain’s Animals 
Grace Leonard Co 
LaHoen & DuPreece 
Brady & Mahoney 
Wilhat Troupe 


NEW ORLEANS 


= Crescent 
(Sunday opening) 
Novellos 


Hinkel & Mae 
Long & Ward 
Julian Hall 
Kluting’s Animals 
haif 


(Same as Memphis 
Ist half) 
NEW ROCHELLE, 
N. ¥. 2 Se 
soew * 
Donald Sisters tity 
Chas Morati Go Be 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Honey Hurst 
Hyman Adler Co 
(One to fill) 


PALISADE PARK, 
N. J. 
Loew 
Judge & Gail 
N Caroll Tr 


Little Lord Roberts (Two to fill) 
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VARIETY 











MELISSA 
TEN EYCK 
CLASSICAL 
PALAIS ROYAL, Ne 


MAX 
and WEILY 
DANCERS 
w York—25ith Week 





PITTSBURGH 
Lyceum 
Bstelle Sully 
Chas Deland Co 
Ferns & Howell 
“Oh That Melody” 
(One to fill) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Emery 
Adonis & Co 
Lang & Green 
Red Fox Trot 
Alexander & Fields 
A Bell & Band 
2d half 
Kinzo 
Jewett & Elgin 
Great Howard 
Keegan & O'Rourke 
3 Rozellas 
sT. LOUIS 
Garrick 
Francis & Nord 
Ted Healy 
Hackett & Francis 
S & H Everett 
8 Ambler Bros 
2d half 
(Same as Kansas 
City ist half) 


SO. BETHLEHEM, 
PA. 
Loew 
Harlequin Trio 
A Stewart 3 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Ward & Wilson 
Lapetite Jennie 
(Two to fill) 
SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS, 
Broadway 
Kinzo 
Jewett & Elgin 
Great Howard 
Keegan & O'Rourke 
3 Rozellas 
2d half 
Adonis & Co 
Lang & Green 
Red Fox Trot 
Alexander & Fields 
A Bell & Band 
TORONTO 
Younge 
Mori Bros 
Bayes & England 
Jimmy Casson Co 
“In Wrong” 
Swartz & Clifford 
Gallerini & Son 


PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


New York and Chicago Offices 


BUTTE, MONT. 
Pantages 
(14-17) 

Empire Quartet 
Leila Shaw Co 
Cliff Clark 
Nadell & Folilette 
Diaz Monks 
The Leoras 
CALGARY 
Pantages 
Primrose Minstrels 
Revue DeLuxe 
Lawrence & Edws 
Booth & Leander 
Florence Rayfield 
LeRoy & Dresner 
DENVER 
Pantages 
Four Bards 
Trovato me 
“Fireside Reverie 
Lillian Watson 
Pedrinis Monks 
Dancing Cronjns _ 
EDMONTON, CAN. 
Pantages 
Novelty Minstrels 
The Cromwells 
“Submarine F-7” 
Argo & Va Sis 
Juliet Dika 
GT. FALLS, MONT. 
Pantages 


3 ) 
(Same bill plays 
Helena 12) 
Amoros & Obey 
Song & Dance Rev 
Bert Melrose 
Meyers & Weaner 
Betty Brooks 
“Lots & Lots” 
LOS ANGELES 

Pantages 
Bullet Proof Lady 
Beth Challis 


REGINA, CAN. 


(Same bill plays 
Saskatoon 12-14) 
Brosins & Brown 
Stewart & Olive 
Hello People Hello 
Ball & West 
Richard the Great 
Dorothy Lewis 


SALT LAKE 
Pantages 
Mile Bianca Co 
Valentine Vox 
Tuscano Bros 
3 Maesses 
J Gifford 
Mel Klee 
R Whittaker Co 


SAN DIEGO 
Pantages 
“Miss 1920” 
“Who Is He” 
Irene Trevette 
McLellan & Carson 
3 Weston Sisters 
“Hoosier Girls” 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 
“Hoosier Girls” 
Ben Linn 
J G Sparks Co 
Minnetti & Sedelli 
Dorothy Roy 
Klass & Termini 


SEATTLE 

Pantages 
Schepp’'s Circus 
Samaroff Trio 
Tetter Septet 
Cook & Lorenz 
Arthur Lloyd 
Josephine Davis 








ILKA MARIE DEEL 


In “TEARS” , 


Featured on Pantages Circuit 





Haush & Lavelie 
Colinis Dancers 
Chas F Semon 

4 Danubes 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Pantages 
(Sunday Opening) 

Joe Jackson 
Bobbie Henshaw 
The Shattucks 
Rialto Quartet 
Gilrain Dancers 
Gaylord & Hevian 
OAKLAND 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 
Gautire’s Toyshop 
Fox & Britt 
Willard’s Fantasy 
Rookie Lewis 
Harry Tsuda 
Joe & Rosie Moy 
OGDEN 
Pantages 
1 (12-14) 
Yeéroplane Girls” 
Jack & Marie Gray 
Astor 4 
Ilka Marie Deel 
Arthur Barrett 
“Million Dol Dolls” 
PORTLAND, ORE, 


Pantaxes 
t ltr os 
ace & due 
Ruih St Denis Co 
Joe Reed 


Alice Teddy Co 
4brams & John 


SPOKANE 
Pantages 
Kelly Field Players 

Jee Darcy 
4 Rennees 
S & A Beverly 
Monroe & Grant 
TACOMA 
Pantages 
Lucy Vaimont Co 
Rucker & Winifred 
Martha Russell Co 
Tom Kelly 
Cp Dick Jazz Band 
Hall & Guilda 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Pantages 
Anderson’s Revue 
Kajiyama 
Fay & Jack Smith 
Helen Jackley 
Hager & Goodwin 
Rhooda & Crampton 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
Pantages 
Will Morris 
Victoria 4 
Maidie DeLong 
Stever & Lovejoy 
Harris & Mannion 
“Some Baby” 
WINNIPEG 


Pantages 
Bell & Ever 
Angell Fuller 


Creamer Barton & S 
Ziegler Tivnis Co. 
“Her Left Shoulder” 


Hodkins-Pantages Bookings 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Jefferson 
Murphy & Klein 
Regal & Moore 
t Meykos 
Sen Francis Murphy 


Colonial 6 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Prince 
The Mozarts 
Weir & Temple 


Ted Mclean Co 
Joe Roberts 
Pekinese Tr 
MUSKOGEER, OKLA. 
B’way 
(38-9) 
Joe Deeley & Sis 
Paul Moher 
McConnell & Simps 
Van & Vernon 
“Magazine Girls” 


o 


Liberty 
Zara Carmen Trio 


Lowe & Baker Sis 
McKays Revue 
Noodles Fagan 
Derkin’s Dogs 
Varietyv 
SAN ANTONIO, 
Royal 


Melton Mareeno & D 
Jazz Mack & Aimee 
Gol le n Bird 
Daniets & Walters 
“World Wide Rev” 
WACO, TEX. 
Orpheum 
2d half 
J Deeley & Sis 
Paul Moher 
McConnell & Simps 
Van & Vernon 
“Magazine Girls” 


INTERSTATE CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


AUSTIN, TEX. 
Majestic 
(9-10) 

J & K Demaco 
Pauline Haggard 
Henry B Toomer 
“Man Off Wagon” 
“Puppy Love” 
J & M Harkins 
J Wyatt's Lads & L 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Majestic 
Kate & Wiley 
Herman & Clifton 
Kennedy & Rooney 
Kathryn Murray 
Mosconi Bros 
Geo Austin Moore 
6 Kirksmith Sis 


LITTLE ROCK, 
Majestic 
LaFrance Bros 
Restivo 
“Only Girl’ 
2d half 
J & K Demaco 
“Man Off Wagon” 
J & M Harkins 
“Flirtation”’ 

J Wyatt’s Lads & L 
SAN ANTONIO, 
Majestic 

Los Rodriquez 
Gallerini Sisters 
Adair & Adelphi 
Anthony & Rogers 
“Current of Fun” 
Jack Norworth 

3 Bennett Sis 


ACKERMAN & HARRIS CiRCUIT 


San Francisco 


BAKERSFIELD 
Hippodrome 
(8-9) 


Snow Sigworth & § 
George Lovett 
Harry Evans Co 
(10-11) 
Cleveland & Trelease 
Gertrude Graves 
FRESNO 
‘Hippodrome 
F & P Pymm 
Jolly Wild & Co 
Gertrade Graves 
Sam Ward 
2d half 
Waldstein & Daly 
Cleveland & Trelease 
Clay & Robinson 
Chase & La Tour 
LONG BEACH 
Hippodrome 
Lockhart & Laddie 
Austin & Russell 
Cleveland & Trelease 
Jambone Quartet 
Alco Trio 
2d half 
Aerial Snells 
Jolly Wild Co 
McGrath & Yeoman 
Tom Mahoney 
Minstrel Misses 
LOS ANGELES 
Clune’s Audi. 
3 Wallflowers 
Polly Oz & C 
4 Pierrotts 
Shriner & Herman 
(Others to fill) 
Hippodrome 
Evol 
Miller & Co 
S & L LaMont 
SACRAMENTO 
Hippodrome 
3 Musical Queens 
Nagel & Gray 
Taylor & Arnold 
Zeno Dunbar & J 
Touresti 


SAN DIEGO 
Hippodrome 
Aerial Snells 
McGrath & Yeoman 
Frances & Hume 
Tom Mahoney 
“Cycle of Mirth” 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Casino 
(Sunday opening) 
Artois Bros 
Haddon & Norman 
Delmore & Moore 
M & C Estey 
Wyoming 3 
B Kelly Forrest 
Will King Co 
Hippodrome 
(Sunday opening) 
Morelle Sextet 
Zelder & Halloway 
York & Marks 
Mabel Killeen 
2 Astrellas 
Kline & Klift 
Delmore Fisher & D 
Belmont Sis 
STOCKTON 
Hippodrome 
Waldstein & Daly 
Chase & La Tour 
F & P Pymm 
Clay & Robinson 
Quaker City 4 
2d half 
Geo Lovett 
Touresti 
38 Musical Queens 
Nagel & Gray 
De Winter & Rose 
AFT 


H ippodrome 


4 Pierrotts 

Polly 0z & C 

Shriner & Herman 

Miriam Osman 
(13-14) 

Snow Sigworth & 8S 

Harry Evans Co 

Gertrude Graves 


B. S. MOSS CIRCUIT. 


729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


BALTIMORE 
Garden 
Harry Tenny & Co. 

Kennedy & Burt 
Maurice Samuels Co 
Duquesne Comedy 4 
Asahi Troupe 
PHILADELPHIA 
Cross Keys 
Arco Bros. 
Ford & Cunningham 
Chas Boyden 
Oct Hdsworth Co 
R & Cunningham 
“The Owl” 
2d half 
Brown Gardner & B 
Mahoney & Rogers 
Anthony 
Harry Birst Co 
3urns & Wilson 
Biack & White Rev 
Globe 
3 Rianos 
Dietrich Vincent 
Howard & Ross 
lL. Edmundson & M 
Ferrari Girls 
Geo Bock 
Anne Suter 
Earl & Mullen 


Cc & M Cleveland 
“Bon Voyage” 
POTTSVILLE, PA. 
Hippodrome 
Frick & Grossman 
Mahoney & Rogers 
Thos P Dunn 
Larry Reilly Co 
2d half 
Areo Bros 
Morton & Dode 
Leah Norah Co 
“League of Na” 
TRENTON, N. J. 
State Street 
Anthony 
Coffman & Carroll 
Ben Harrison Co 
“Girl in the Bas” 
2d half 
Belmonts Warblers 
Dwyer & May 
Chas Boyden 
“Salvation Molly” 
WASHINGTON D.C. 
Cosmos 
Hayatika Japs 
Doyle & Elaine 
Pearl Abbott Co 
W & M Rogers 
Mumford & Stanley 


OBITUARY. 


» Meyer Jones. 

Meyer Jones died at his home in 
New York June 3 of pulmonary dis- 
ease. He had been ill for some time 
and some weeks ago went to Liberty, 
N. Y. There physicians stated the case 
was hopeless and he was brought back 
to his home Saturday last. Mr. Jones 


IN FONDEST MEMORY 
For 


MEYER JONES 


Died June 3rd, 1919 
ESTELLE BONOFF 





was well known as a vaudeville agent. 
Previously he had controlled several 
theatres near New York and was once 
interested in a boxing club. His of- 
fice will be carried on by his brother 
fom Jones. Funeral services will be 
held at Meyers’ funeral parlors Friday 
(today). 





Mack Schreyer. 
“Daredevil” Mack Schreyer died May 
30, in Fordham Hospital, as the result 
of injuries sustained in “A Dive to 
Death” at Van Courtlandt Park, New 
York, May 25, where he was giving an 


In constant and loving memory of a 
devoted husband and father 


John C. Rice 


Who passed away June 5th, 1915. 
None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise. 





exhibition in aid of the Salvation Army. 
The deceased who was 47 years of age 
had for many years been a feature in 
circuses and carnivals in this country 
and abroad. His last dive was the 





Pierre Hart. 
Pierre Hart (Shorty Pierre) died sud- 
denly, May 22, at the Mercy Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The deceased who was 


IN FONDEST MEMORY 
of Our Dear Boy 


Pvt. Fred J. Kuhn, Jr. 


Who died In Service Feb. 4th, 1919, age 25 years. 
Formerly with Makers of History 


Late of Jambon Troupe, A. E. F., France 


DAD and MOTHER 





36 years of age, was with Ringling Bros. 
and Banum & Bailey circus as one of 
the members of the Three Hart 
Brothers. 


Mrs. Elsie Fox, sister of Mrs. John 
C. Rice died May 27, at her home in 
New York. 


Dick Hutchinson, vaudeville actor, 
died in Cleveland, Ohio, May 22. 


Joseph Weil, father of Milton Weil, 
died in Chicago this week. 


OPERA COMIQUE AT PARK. 


Denial was made this week by Law- 
rence Anhalt, leasee of the Park, that 
the Universal had taken over the house 
for next season. 

Mr. Anhalt stated that he had re- 
ceived a number of offers but that 
there was no change of the engage- 
ment which calls for a repeat of the 
Opera Comique, which starts its sea- 
son in October. 

The light opera management will 
start off with a subscription list in the 
fall, a benefit which it did not enjoy 
last season. 


May Dowling Is Champ. 

May Dowling, the champ lady agent, 
will start her fifth season with Com- 
stock & Gest next month, ahead of 
“Oh, My Dear,” which starts its road 
season in Atlamtic City July 14. 


TRIBUTE TO 


WILLE 
HAMMERSTEIN 


By LONEY HASKELL 


Five years ago this month Willie 
Hammerstein passed to the great be- 
yond. His memory is revered by all 
who knew him in Hile. Hus sterling 
Cuuracter, his zeaiousness and loyaity, 
tus Sylipatheuc bDature and his noble 
QGuaiiucatious ure written ou the tabiets 
ui dove aud ineimory. Lhuse of us who 
were Closest to Him kuew a short time 
bDeivore tie clu tual lus Ulue had Cole, 
ut Witth a lerveiul Lope that bis 111e 
would be spared, Ulat Alimighty God 
ddA 4415 dsddditsiO Wisduilh Wold prololg 
4uS USciUilicss “NU PFeslore fii to Nheuitu 
“aud sileliptil, WE, Ill CULIIION Wilh lis 
favstd UL APfichds, were Lilimeusurabiy 
SuvCKhCU Wiici Like Sad Lidilgs actually 
Cause tual tie MuU Drealiicu wis last. 


40 buve huownh Wiille Hammerstein 
Well Was & Privilege, Beuecatu a peculiar 
CACHE tackle CAusicuU & WU Licart, a 
vali Autre, UU A SlewUdlusluess vol 
eer pose tial auuae dil a ld aillvilig 


au 


d4uuCds, 440 Wud Cihuriluvbie lo a luauil. i 
MevVcr hucw lui lo luru away an appli- 
Cuul ior iitip. tle pussessed un exaiied 
Piiucipic tial ciueureu him to ali with 
Wail) tie Cuilie il) Culllact. AS a shuw- 
dials LE Geserved a uuiche in the Hall 
vl raine, As un allecuonate husband, 
a Gevoled luiuer, a ivyal s0n, a seli- 
sucrilicing brulwer, a true and consid- 
Crate lPienud aud a Wuoughtiul employer 
4c Wilt OVEr be remeuibered. He sacri- 
uceu ius dile that oluers ought be com- 
iviiabie, 


tis keen foresight, his rare judgment 
ahd his grasp on public opinion brought 
tv him achievements of wich any man 
light weil be proud. He was Strong in 
lus likes and dislikes. One moment as 
tender as a babe, the next as stern as 
a rock, yet he was broad minded in 
every sense of the word. He was fair 
aud hounorabie in all his dealings with 
tus fellow men, 


He was easy to approach. The lobby 
of the Victoria Theatre was his office. 
He would give audience to any one, no 
matter what station in life, no matter 
how humbie or exalted. In every body 
he found a suggestion, a hint, a help, 
an opinion. He was successful in his 
gee because he had a deep sincer- 
ity of the responsibilitie 
a fickle ptablis. ee 


He was modest and retirin —a 
believer in publicity, but onsie i 
when focused upon himself. He de- 
spised sham, deceit and hypocrisy. He 
loved straightforwardness, naturalness 
and manliness. He lived a simple life. 


He had a rare sense of humor 

i ! which 
afforded him his greatest recreation. 
we ig . practical joke, but only 
vith his intimates and in th > 
time and place. siete t 4 


He worked hard and 
much, His helpfulness, his suggestions 
his advice, assisted Many men and 
women to fame and fortune. He made 
Stars over night. He was happy over 
the success of others. He schemed, he 
worried, he fretted until his purpose 
was accomplished. When he saw the 
fruits of his labor born in his brain 
an actual reality his hopes and fears 
were satisfied for the moment only 
until he could take up the next task. F 


He made mistakes; what man does 
not? But his mistakes were only human. 
Volumes could be written of Willie 
Hammerstein’s unselfish deeds, but no 
volume would be complete without the 
belief that the good we do lives after 
us, and, though Willie Hammerstein is 
gone, he is not forgotten. 


accomplished 


The tribute is paid to him as a mark 
of profound esteem and respect. He 
will everlastingly live in my memory. 
rime cannot eradicate the appreciation 
of a life-long friendship. May his soul 
rest in peace. 
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NEWS OF THE FILM WORLD 





Charles E. McCarthy has been engaged as 
publicity director of the Briggs Pictures, Inc. 





“Double Stakes” is the title of the first 
Goldwyn in which Will Rogers will be starred. 





Hattie 
Marion 


Delaro has been engaged to support 
Davies in “April Folly.’’ 





Tom Bowers will be leading man to Madge 
Kennedy in “The Wrong Door,” which will 
be released by Goldwyn, July 6. 





“The Coming of the Law,” produced by the 
Diando Film Corp., has been sold to the 
Inter-Ocean Film Co. 





“Upstairs and Down,” with Olive Thomas, 
has been added to Select’s program of June 
releases. 





Sidney Chaplin has completed a deal with 
the Curtiss Co., for the purchase of six planes 
to be used for passenger service in Caiifornia. 





‘‘Widow by Proxy” is the title of Marguerite 
Clark’s next Paramount. Miss Clark’s lead- 
ing man will be Nigel Barrie. 





Pioneer Films has opened a Buffalo branch, 
at 407 Iroquois Bldg. Heretofore all busi- 
ness in the western end of the state has been 
handled from the New York office. 





Helen Keller, known as “the blind girl,” 
has the leading role in “Deliverance,” a 
screen production which is shortly. to be 


shown at one of the Shubert houses, 





Ethel Clayton’s next Paramount release, 
“Men, Women and Money,” has been sche- 
duled for June 8. The story is by Cosmo 


Hamilton. 





Jans Youngdeer, the Indian is the author of 
“Gettin’ Acquainted,” a two reel western to 
be produced at Universal City, with Pete Mor- 
rison in the lead. 





Famous Players-Lasky Corp. has pyrchased 
Maurice Tourneur’s production, “The White 
Heather,’ and will release it in June as a 
Paramount-Artcraft Special. 


J. G. Rohlfs, Jr., formerly assistant to the 
comptroller of Goldwyn, has joined the W. 
W. Hodkinson organization and has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Newark branch. 








Howard Gaye has signed a contract with 
Metro to play the lead with May Allison in 
“Free,” the Will Irwin story picturized by 
George D. Baker. 





Ernest Truex is to be starred individually 
in a new series of two reel screen comedies 
soon to be placed in production by Amedee 
J. Van Beuren. 





Peggy O’Dare will play the leading fem- 
inine role in the Universal serial ‘“‘The 13th 
Hour,” work on which will be started at 
once. 





Fay Bainter may not go into pictures. She 
had. a deal on with Metro, contingent upon 
the result of a test which was made and 
proved very unsatisfactory. 





The Pioneer has acquired the New York 
state’s rights to the Harry Garson produc- 





tion, “The Unpardonable Sin,” starring 
Blanche Sweet. 
Pauline Frederick’s latest, “The Fear 


Woman,” by Izola Forrester, is scheduled for 
release early next week. Milton Sills plays 
the male lead opposite the star. 





“A Sporting Chance” is announced for re- 
lease June 29 with William Russell starred. 
Stephen Fox wrote the story, originally called 
“The Signet of Sheba,” Fritzi Brunette is 
the female lead, Henry King directing. 





Stuart Lavelle, a picture actor, received 30 
days on Blackwell Island from Magistrate 
House, May 27, in the Traffic Court, for using 
Riverside Drive as a speedway. It was his 
fourth offence. 


Billie Rhodes has left for Los Angeles with 
a company of 50 persons to make a Salva- 
tion Army picture, entitled “The Blue Bon- 
net,” which, when completed, will be dis- 
tributed through Hodkinson. 








Norma Talmadge’s next Select will be “‘The 
Way of a Woman.” Conway Tearle is cast 
in the leading male role, while Hassard Short 
has another important part. Robert Z. Leon- 
ard will be tne director. 





The Select plans to open five new exchanges 
shortly in Salt Lake City, Albany, Indianapolis, 
New Haven and New York City, the latter to 
serve as an exchange for New Jersey exhibi- 
tors only. 





Julia Crawford Ivers will be the leading 
woman in Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” 
which is shortly to be picturized by Famous 
Players. William D. Taylor will be the di- 
rector. 





The new single reel productions of the Bur- 
eau of Pictures of the American Red Cross 
are to be released and distributed by the 
Educational Films. The first pictures are on 
the Army of Occupation in Germany. 





The Mayflower Photoplay Corporation has 
paid a sum of $8,000 to Harold McGrath, 


author of the novel, ‘““‘The Luck of the Irish,”’ 
for the world rights in the matter of con- 
verting the book into a photoplay. 





‘‘Beauty Proof,” a James Oliver Curwood 
Northwestern yarn produced by Vitagraph, 
starring Harry T. Morey, will be released 
the latter part of this month. 


Betty Blythe 
is the female lead. Paul Seardon directed. 





Helen Holmes is to appear in a fifteen epi- 
sode serial, written especially for her by 
Walter Richard Hall. She is under contract 
for making this picture to S. 8S. Krellberg 
who has organized the S. L. K. Co. for the 
purpose of handling the production. 





Harry Kellar, dean of American magicians, 
is well again. Last week he spent a day at 
the Famous Players-Lasky studio with his 
friend, Harry Houdini, who is making a 
seenes “The Grim Game,” for that corpora- 
on. 





The Greater Features Co., of Seattle, Wasb., 
has incorporated as the Greater Features, 
Inc., with Jack Lennon, president; Walter 
Kefelt. vice-president; J. T. Scheffield, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The concern also took out in- 
corporation papers in Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. 





As a result of the Export and Import Film 
Corporation’s appeal from a judgment dis- 
missing its complaint against Harry C. 
(Bud) Fisher, the “Mutt and Jeff’’ cartoonist, 
a judgment for $65, representing the cost of 
the appeal, was entered against the appel- 
lant, the Appellate Division upholding the 
former lower court decision, denying the 
plaintiffs an injunction against Fisher. The 
plaintiffs, acting through Sarfaty & Griffiths, 
contended they held a contract, executed 1916, 
between them and Harry Grossman, who they 
allege was Fisher’s bona fide partner at the 
time, whereby they acquired the world’s re- 
lease rights—except U. S., Canada and Aus- 
traliia—to all of Fisher’s animated cartoons 
for a period of seven years, with certain re- 
newal options. When Fisher terminated the 
agreement the following year. the plaintiffs 
sought to bind him to his agreement on the 
ground that Grossman, as Fisher’s partner, 
had authority to bind the latter to any con- 
tract signed by him. This, Fisher denied, 
including any knowledge of ever having en- 
tered into a co-partnership with Grossman. 


FILM REVIEWS 
A HOUSE DIVIDED. 





Philip Carmichael.......... Herbert Rawlinson 

OT 0i.4.656460650 0000840004 08% Sylvia Breamer 
EL: 626 bake EERO Sy OOD ROCEES BHO Wally Van 
WE SEED. o's 5 9'0'0-50046600d005 Eric Mayne 
Lady Northrup..................Marie Burke 
ENN Bee eee eee Sallie Cruze 
ED 6 Wa kde 0S 6090 648580400 Charles Blackton 


Jane 
J. Stuart Blackton directed his own produc- 
tion. “A House Divided,” and right at the 
beginning of this particular hike into print it 
is only fair to remark the picture world’s 
highest ranking yachtman overlooked a few 
technical bets. Luckily, the few he missed 
were none so important as Sylvia Breamer’s 
little “‘faux pas” as to,make-up. Early in the 
film she represents a @-year old school girl 
whom no one is inspi to kiss as she stands 
under the mistletoe. Later we are informed 
by an insert that “The Ugly Duckling Has 
Become a Beautiful Young Woman.” 

No one needed an insert to tell him that. 
The truth is that Miss Breamer was lovely both 
before and after, so lovely that no one but 
a picture actor scared to death of his director 
would have failed to kiss her under the mistle- 
toe. At any rate, Miss Breamer should have 
been told to make herself ugly early in the 
picture, so as to later get contrast, but possibly 
it is impossible for her to do so. She held 
this picture up with her sweet posturing, arch 
profile, and her lovely eyes, though Rawlinson 
helped with his simple methods and clean cut 
charm. Moreover, the picture needed holding 
up. 
Analyzed, it is melodrama, and rather poor 
melodrama, too English for the American 
taste. Founded on a novel by Ruth Holt 
Boucicault, who can write as well as act, it 
was put in continuity form by Anthony Paul 
Kelly. Kelly didn’t distinguish himself by his 
work. He continued tho story past its natural 
end, and only the able direction and the com- 
petent acting saved it. Mary Lord, ward of 
an English nobleman, finds herself, willy nilly, 
engaged to him, when along comes the man 
she cannot help loving. Complications, such 
as a fight in the House of Commons, result. 
The nobleman, attacked by apoplexy, dies, but 
Mary keeps apart from her true love, stung 
by remorse. Later they marry, but it seems 
that on a mad carousel Carmichael once mar- 
ried the actress, Sheelah Delayne, and in a 
well handled theatre scene she claims her 
own. To save Philip from bigamy, Mary 
swears that they were never married. 

The records have been destroyed at Belleau 
in the German rush. All the war stuff is 
dragged in stupidly. Everyone knows that a 
handsome young fellow like Carmichael would 
have been in the war from the first, and, any- 
way, they wouldn’t have been married in Bel- 
leau—not with that war going on, for, say 
what you will about it, it was certainly some 
war. 

Combining a consideration of these faults 
with the fact that the titling was too obvious, 
too long, and occasionally ungrammatical, and 
you ask what pushes this picture over the 
mark. .Over the mark it went. Its conclusion 
down at the Academy drew hearty applause. 





Why? Obviously, because of high grade pho- 
tography, richness of effect both in the pic- 
tures and the backgrounds for the inserts, 
competent direction and superior acting. 


TRIXIE FROM BROADWAY. 


Trixie Darling..............Margarita Fisher 
JON COMMS... occe cece Emory Johnson 
Broadway Benham............George Periolat 
PEE. SERUM: -ainit6s waddaedequse aot Frank Clark 
Gertie Brown .. , Olga Grey 
Nar ee J. Farrell MacDonald 

“Trixie from Broadway,” an American Film 
Co. product, given a trade showing last week 
by Pathe, during the first three of its five 
parts, makes you wonder how it is going to 


score any of the several points claimed for it 
in the press notices. 

The story, the joint work of Agnes C. John- 
ston and Frank Howard Clark, tells how a good 
little girl in the chorus marries an honest 
westerner, a young man who has taken a 
fancy to her and who rescues her from one 


of those wicked Johnnies who haunt stage 
doors. Just before leaving, hubby overhears 
two girls remarking that Trixie knew she was 
picking solid gold when she married. To 
teach her a lesson, husband wires ahead, and 
when they arrive they are taken, net te his 
magnificent home, but to a poor shack where 
Trixie has to do her own work. 

She doesn’t stand the strain any too well, 


and when her former company plays at the 
local op’ry house she agrees to appear for a 
night. This enrages her husband, who kidnaps 
her in full view of the audience, and so starts 


local gossip. Soon reaching the fever point, 
a meeting of the village knockers in one of 
the neighbor’s barns decides to tar and feather 
Trixie. She rushes to the meeting, defies them 
all, but her lantern is upset, and she becomes 
involved in a peach of a fight with a girl 
who formerly loved her husband. Meanwhile, 
the barn catches fire. There are thrilling 
rescues, and Trixie wakes up after a_ long 


illness in the beautiful mansion of which she 
has dreamed. 

Poor photography mars this production, and 
its effects are all of them seriously lessened 
by miscasting. Miss Fisher is unsuited to the 
role assigned her. It was meant not for her 
type, but for some more naturally kittenish 
school girl, but with the material placed at 
his disposal the director, R. William Neill, 
did fairly well. 

The big scenes, the fight between the girls 
and the burning barn, should sell it. 


“THE JUNGLE TRAIL.” 


Robert Morgan.........--.+-. William Farnum 
Mary Lama@Pr........ssccscseceees Anna Luther 
Philip Garson..........ss08 Lyster Chambers 
Mrs. Morgan........-..- Mrs. Sara Alexandra 
Mra, LGMIBP. cc iccccsecessecses Anna Schaeffer 


“The Jungle Trail,” with William Farnum in 
the leading role, is one of the biggest and best 
of the recent Fox pictures, and it miet with the 
reception it deserves, a hearty one, Monday 
evening at the Claremont. Farnum was all 
that is expected of him, a combination of the 
heroic and the wild eyed, mystic fellow who 
seems to have a peculiar charm for men as 
well as women. He can best be described, not 
only so far as this picture is concerned, but 
for everyday purposes, in two distinct ways. 
He is a cross between Will Irwin and Sandow, 
or, and this latter description amounts to the 
same thing, a giant with a gentle manner. 
You can say that, yes. The question is: does 
he project this personality of his onto the 
screen successfully? Not always. 

There have been times when the. effects 
Farnum has gained by certain of his perform- 
ances have been nothing if not foolish. “Like 
a well-fed St. Bernard dog tearing around a 
yard and then pulling up and attempting a 
dignified pose’—so he was once described by 
one of the cleverest women writing pictures. 
Maybe, maybe, but he escapes that charge 
completely in “The Jungle Trail,” and makes 
it quite clear why Mary Lamar (charmingly 
visualized by Anna Luther) fell so hard for 
him, and why—but that is the story. 

Sent on a wild goose chase by Garson, who 
wants to marry his sweetheart, Morgan finds 
himself in the wilds of Africa and knows that 
he is at the mercy of his enemies, two guides 
paid by Garson. He escapes, swims a wide 
lake and finds himself in a settlement of 
natives who are wealthy, cultured, but super- 
stitious. At first, they would murder him; 
then suddenly his great strength wins him their 
worship. 

He is set 
jealousy trails him. 


up as a god, but once more 
The little native girl who 
saved him has a lover, the strong man of the 
place. In a great scene, surrounded by a 
shouting, screaming mob, he and Morgan fight. 
Morgan wins, tossing his ogponent gleefully 
into the river. That night he and the girl 
plan to escape. They are in the temple when 
the former lover comes in, sees the girl and 
gives chase. Farnum as Morgan saves her by 
tipping the great idol over. It comes down on 
her former lover. 

Back to civilization, Morgan sets up as a 
mystic and in a well worked out conclusion he 
forces the hand of Garson and wins back his 
girl. Wonderful sets were given the photog- 
rapher to work on, but he lived up to them as 
few Fox cameramen ever have. 


ALMOST MARRIED. 


A Metro-released comedy drama with May 
Allison as the star. The story is by Charles 
Swickard, and the scenario by June Mathis and 
Luther Reed. The production is a five-reeler 
and it is the Metro release for the current 
week. 

At the New York Theatre Sunday night an 
audience liked the picture immensely and there 
was much favorable comment by those leaving 
the theatre after the feature was run. 

It is a corking comedy drama that will win 
laughs and the story is of sufficient strength to 
hold the interest at all times. Miss Allison 
has the role of a little Swiss maiden who tends 
table in one of those Aipine drinking places. 









Evidently she had a yodle that was far 
superior to any other that there was in the 
hills at the time, for sometime later when she 
turned it loose on New York the town fell 
hook, line and sinker for her voice and per- 
sonality. However, there had to be a reason 
for her coming to New York, and therefore a 
young American, son of an Irish contractor 
who was traveling in Burope to “finish him- 
self,’’ meets her, falls in love and is about to 
propose when the idea of their difference in 
station comes home to him, and he decides to 
take a run-out powder. However, he leaves a 
note in which he explains his reason for leay- 
ing in a hurry 
When she that she has been passed up 
because she works in an inn she decides that 
the offer made her by the handy vaudeville 
agent who is right on the scene shall be ac- 
cepted and she will go to America and become 
famous. She arrives and opens and the flop 
that she does is about as big as the Waterbury 
debut of Tommy Gray’s was. The reason was, 
according to after developments, that she wore 
too much clothing, and after that she hits the 
“Midnight Frailities” and goes right over with 
a bang the first crack out of the box. 
_ Naturally, the lover who scorned her in 
Switzerland he right in the audience and with 
lim is his dad. Dad f for t 
line and sinker, and with he noted a cee 
of recognition between the boy and the girl 
he insists upon an introduction. Pop, by the 
way, is a bird when it comes to noticing thin, 
for the second day after the introduction = 
also sees that there is something of a mis- 
understanding between the girl and his son. 
When he ascertains the details he plans to 
straighten matters out, and with the aid of 
the girl they give the son a ride for his life 
The scheme is to pretend that father has fallen 
in love with the girl and decided to cut out 
the youngster. It works, and the two schemers 
go ~ rg - ge that they have been 
narried; after w ; 
aon = ich they start on a honey- 
The boy after a miserable w 
that he has been hoaxed and decides page 
them with coin of their own making and plans 
I en 9 gs which works out Pn a 
tle while. Finally } 
— ally there is the logical happy 
The action of the story is w 
the plot unfolds as leahoatn yo —— “a 
pected with a story that is full of a num 
Boa 03 morepabiiiies. The photography its 
arly good, especial - 
one shots are ceneernaa 7 
Miss Allison plays her role wi 
winesemeness that is delightful. »? oy ~ 
port are Walter Percival and Hugh Fay, both 
of whom stand out for their work. The han- 
dling of a mob in an audience scene in a small- 
time vaudeville house was corking and it Te- 
minded one all the world of a night at either 
the City or the Jefferson on 14th street, 
Almost Married” isn’t a world beater, but 


See 


it is a pictyre that will get by. Fred. 
JACQUES OF THE SILVER NORTH. 
Jacques La Rouge............ Mi 

Memory Baird... 0: ie<es. cin Pritel Dreaoen 
Joseph Clyde Treffery..Capt. C. A. Van Auker 
TOR Wc wk bacGe nc ewe Murdock MacQuarrie 
Warren Sherman............. Edward Hearne 
EO. DONG sda cckiccicw eee James Gordon 
Tennessee Jake......,...... James McDowell 
MaIRMUte MIRO. 6. 6cckcs os kkk Fred Mack | 


PE of the Silver North,” 
) re given a trade showing this 

Select, with Mitchell Lewis in the loading want 
is a might have been. It also ran, but also ft 
strayed to the left before the winning post 
passed. This is a pity, for there was a fist 
of first rate material in this story by : 
North Bradbury and Frank Howard Clark, but 
these two, together with Norval 


who directed, and the star managed to make; 43 













































a of things. : 
8 precious quartet, in fact, b ries | 
masterly moves, pulled defeat right out an : 
jaws of victory. They had the story ef 
setting, characters, possibilities, almost 
thing was there, and then away 
interest in a silly and melodramatic scene. 





capable portrayal 
lookers. 
for words. 


in the minds of the. 
Lewis himself is getting too owost, 
He has his moments, but they 
short ones. As for Fritzi Brunette, in 
picture, her make-up very carefully conceals 
he tact that she is a pretty girl, and her 
acting keeps under cover mo charm- 
ing tricks, at ea 
The photography and the laborato 
were up to standard, but this doom bind 
much when what is being filmed falls short of 
the mark, and the story certainly does 
It starts in the North. We see Jacques 
Memory, and “Dieu!” how this mushy-faced 
Canuck does love that gal. When she 


Treffery, fleeing from the Northwest oe 
her bedroom, Jacques helps her eae as. 
scrape. Later they become lost on a nunting’ 


jaunt, and Memory wanders into one of 
Northern haunts of the wicked, a 
roadhouse. Naturally, things go rough 


her, but Treffery appears and marries her te : 


save her from the rest of the roughnecks, 
From that marriage he refuses to release her 
even when she falls in love with the typical 
nice young man. 

By a swiftly moving dance room scene, 
Memory establishes the fact that it was Tref- 
fery who killed her dad. This was a good 
scene utterly lost because the audience does 
not guess who the dancer is, Her identity 
should have been kept from everyone but the 
audience. 

The story ends with some bully chases 
fights and excitement, but this does not gay 
it. Even the chasing of the two villains b 
wolves and their death—a well-conceived, well- 
executed flash—even this does not save ft. And 
the bad work is emphasized and rubbed in be- 
cause Lewis himself insists on- dragging the 
story out by claiming the final scenes for 
himself. He's no Bill Hart—not yet, that is, 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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The acting, too, leaves a great hunger for 
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VARIETY 





FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 


Continuation from last week ef the verbatim 
testimeny in the proceedings of the Federal Trade 


Commission in the matter of the vaudeville investi- 
gation. 

The hearing was resumed 
@xaminer Charles S. Moore, Esq 


Be ene ee x bn tw +. 4 
ApyYeaiauces an ucrecoivorfe Leveu, 


pursuant to notice, before 


Walter J. Plimmer was called as a witness on behalf of 
the complainant and, having been duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 


The report belew is of the proceedings 
THURSDAY, MAY 15 


EDGAR DUDLEY 


Q. What was the situation with reference to the employing 
of actors who were White Rats? 

A. Of course, they were not particularly strong for them 
at the time of the strike, you know. 

Q. What is tlie’ fact in reference to giving employment to 
members of the White Rats? 

A. I was never sigjwn a list, and, as a matter of fact, no 


one in Chicago, wit the exception of Sam Kahl, ever said 
a.ything to me about it. Mr. Carmody, the booking man- 
ager, did not. It was always Kahl, with me. 

Q. What would Kahl say about it? 

A. He would tell mé that I could not book this one, and 
that I could not book that one. He would say: “That man 
cannot be booked, because he is a White Rat.’’ He has said 
that to me many a time; but never Mr. Humphrey or his 
floor. 


Q. Were there any other reasons why you could not book 
actors? 


A. In the Association? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yes; there were lots of reasons. Sometimes the actor 
was not good enough to be booked, or had gotten into trouble 
over different thijigs, the actors were unreliable, or some- 
thing of that kind 

©. Were there any other reasons? 

A. You mean at the time of the strike? 

Q. Yes; or at any time, or later or earlier, so far as that 
is concerned. Was there objection to booking certain acts 


because such acts played in what were called the opposition 
theatres? 


Only by one man, this same man Kahl. 

What were the facts in respect to that? 

He would not play the act that had played Decatur. 
Decatur, Illinois? 

Yes. 

Why? 


Because he had a house there. 

. Mr. Kahl had a house at Deeatur, Illinois, himself? 
Yes, sir. 

. No actor could play in one of the theatres which he 
booked who played in the opposition house at Decatur? 

A. He would not book them, no. 

Q. Could they be booked on the floor? 

A. Not if he knew it. 

Q. What influence did Kahl have on the floor of this or- 
Zanization ? 

A. He ran it. 

Q. Do you know an act known as the Otto Brothers? 

A. Yes; I book them. 

Q. In order to refresh your memory, I show you this 
letter, Mr. Dudley. 

A. Yes; I wrote that letter, but I do not know that that 
was the town. There wag another town besides that—two 
or three others. 

Q. What other town? 

A. Where he had houses. 

Q@. That is, where Kah! had houses? 

A. Yes. Do you remember, Generoso? 

Mr. Pisano: Yes: Des Moines. 

The Witness: Yes; that is another one—Des Moines. I 
do not know that that town mentained there is correct. 

Mr. Pisano: The Empress, at Chicago. 

The Witness: You see, I do not mention the town in the 
letter; I merely advise him not to play the house he speaks 


By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you sometimes advise actors not to play in Decatur, 
Illinois ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And some other towns in which Kahl was interested 
in theatres? 

Yes. 

Wy. Why? 

A. Because Kahl would not allow me to book them any 
place else if they played there. 

. Was this theatre in Decatur a member of the Vau- 
deville Managers’ Protective Association? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. How did you come to leave Chicaghb to come to New 
York? 

A. Alimony was the principal reason. 

Q. I mean, in reference to your business; what were the 
business relations that prompted you to? 

A. I left there because I refused to pay alimony. At least, 
I wanted to get away from there, and I asked Mr. Humphrey 
if he would help me to get a franchise here. 

Q. What happened? 

A. I was told to get in touch with H. B. Burton. 

Q. Who was H. B. Burton? 

A. When I first knew him, he was the manager of the Or- 
pheum Theatre in Des Moines, and he was in here, and it 
Was understood that he was to get a franchise, and I fixed 
it up to go into partnership with Burton. 

Q. What happened then? 

A. I did. 

@. What were the arrangements which you made? 

A. We went into partnership. 

Q. What were the conditions of the partnership? 

A. Burton made all of the arrangements with the office, 
himself. I was present at only one interview with Mr. 
Murdock, when the franchise was issued. 

Q. How was that done? What was said? 

A. At the time Mr. Murdock told me that Mr. Burton was 
getting a franchise under peculiar conditions. He said: ‘‘We 
have any number of widows and children of agents who are 
now dead, and we want to create a fund to take care of them, 
an’ if you two men want to take it under that condition, 

,ethird of the profits of the office to go to this fund to 

- ¢reated for the widows and children and one-third to 
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~@ach of you, you can have the franchise.” 
Q. Was that accepted? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long did it run on in that way? 


A, T don’t know whether the same condition prevails, or 
nct. It did up until the time I left. 

Q. When was that? 

A. Do you remember the date, Mr. Casey? 


Mr. Casey: I think is was February or March. 

The Witness: I think it was Febrdary or March. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you conduct the business for Burton and yourself? 

A. No; we both did. 

Q, What did you quit that agency business for? What was 
your reason? 

A. I was not making any money ; to be candid with you. 

Q. That was the reason? 

A. Yes, 

Q. These acts that you booked—you did, of course, book 
numefous acts? 

A. Quite a few. 

Q. What commission did the booking office charge? 

A. On our collections, you mean? 

Q. The booking office. 

A. 5 per cent. I never saw the statements, but I think 
it was only 5 per cent. I never knew them to charge above 
that 

Q. And, as an agent, or personal representative, what did 
your office charge? 

A. We charged some of them 5, and some of them paid 
over 5. I mean, 5 per oent was -deducted for us by the 
collection agency. 

Q. And how much over 5? 
A. I would have to look at the books to find out that. 
I cannot remember. 

Q. That is, sometimes your office would charge more than 
5, and up to how much? 

A. We never charged more than 5, but very often the actor 
paid it voluntarily. 

Q. Volutarily? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How would you collect that excess over the 5? 

A. He would pay that in cash, in the office. 

Q. To you? 

A. Or to Mr. Burton. 

Q. Or to Mr. Burton? 

A. Yes; he was the treasurer. I did not handle that end 
of it. 

Q. What was the object of paying this sum in excess of 
the 5 per cent? 

A. I suppese as an incentive to work harder to obtain 
bookings for them. 

Q. That is, in order that you should work harder, or the 
personal representative should work harder, the act gave 
more? 

A. I imagine that was the attitude of the actor. 

Q. Where these extra commissions were charged, was the 
report made of that to the U. B. 0.? 

A. I did not make any to the U. B. O. 

Q. Was any report made to Mr. Murdock in reference to 
these extra commissions? That is, you were required to 
turn over to Mr. Murdock one-third of the receipts, as I un- 
derstand, were you not? 

A. One-third of the net profits after, of course, deducting 
our salaries and all expenses. 

Mr. Goodman: Just let me get this right on the record: 
I did not understand that he was required to turn over to 
Mr. Murdock—— 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Who was the one-third for the widows and orphans fund 
to be turned over to, or who was it turned over to? 

A. At the time I left there had not been enough profits 
made to turn anything ove:. 

Q. At any time was there any turned over to the widows 
and orphans fund? 

A. Not that I knew of. 

Mr. Goodman: There is a B. KF. Keith pension fund organ- 
ized and incorporated, but this is not Mr. Murdock in- 
dividually. He is an officer of it. 

Mr. Walsh: I did not know anything about that. 

Mr. Goodman: He probably did not, either. 

The Witness: The arrangements were all made with Mr. 
Burton as to the details. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Were the figures of the amount of your receipts turned 
in to Mr. Murdock or some one else connected with the 
U. B. O. office? 

A. If they were, they were turned in by Mr. Burton. I 
never did, personally. I have heard him tell the stenographer 
to get up a list of what we were doing. 

Q. Of what business you were doing? 

A. Yes, 

Q. When would that report have to be made? When was it 
made? 

A. I understand that the girl was to make out a repert or 
ee of just what we were doing, and how we were getting 
along. 

Q. That is, of the previous week? 

A. Of the previous week. 

Mr. Goodman: You do not want us to understand that that 
report was made up for Mr. Murdock, do you? 

The Witness: I never had anybody’s word except Burton's. 
Mr. Murdock never told me to make up any report, and I 
never made one up myself. If one was ever taken up there, it 
was taken up by Burten, but not by me. You will have to 
ask Burton to get that straight. I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Walsh: That is all. 

Mr. Goodman: No questions. 

(Witness excused.) 


ERNEST CARR 


Was called as a witness on behalf of the complainant and, 
having been duly sworn, testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Carr, what is your age, and where do you reside? 

A. 508 East 78th street. 

Q. In the city of New York? 

« A. Yes. 

Q. And your age is what? 

A. 49. 

Q. What is your business? 

A. I was an actor. 

Q. During what period were you an actor? 

A. Up until four years ago. 

Q. What did you play in? 

A. The last thing was a comedy sketch called “The Grafter.”’ 
Previous to that | was with George Beban in “The Sign of 
the Rose.”’ Previous to that I was with an act cailed “‘Marse 
Covington.” Previous to that I was with Mr. Savage as a 
legitimate actor. 
Basco & Roberts. 

Q. Did you ever play with Sir Henry Irving? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When and where? 

A. In England and here in this country. 

Q. When were you in this act entitled ‘“‘The Grafter’’? 

A. I think the last I played was five years ago, in Orange, 
New Jersey. 

Q. How long had you been in that act? 

A. I fhink five or six years. 

Q. What part did you play? 

A. I played a politician. 

Q. Was it a successful act? 

A. Well, fairly successful. Yes; I imagine it was a suc- 
cessful act. 

Q. What became of it? 

A. I didn’t play it any more. I couldn’t get any time. 

Q. Why? 


He was the treasurer. 





Previous to that I was one of the team, 


A. That I don’t know, sir. 

Q. By whem was it being booked? 

A. The last two or three years it was not booked by any- 
body particular. I booked it ad lib wherever I could—a 
spot here and a spot there. 

> a the managers ever object to your company? 

‘™, * 

Q. In this act? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the objection raised? 

Mr. Goodman: I object to any such generalities. If the 
or anybody in their behalf let him state the conversation 
and the time and place. 

Mr. Walsh: I think that is a good objection. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. And what time do you refer to, as to these objections? 

A. This was five or six years ago. Mr. Paul Durand was 
an agent who handled my act. He came to me and told me 
that my supporting company was not strong enough, and that 
unless I changed the people he did not think I would do any- 
thing with the act. I never changed the people, and I played 
the act. I went out West with the act, and one of the 
members of my act afterwards quit and became quite success- 
ful—the man, in fact, that this Durand told me was so bad. 

Q. Were you ever a member of the White Rats Actors’ 
Union? 

A. Yes. I am now. 

Q. When did you become a member of the White Rats 
Actors’ Union? 

A. I think in 1910. 

Q. Were you an actor of 'the White Rats Actors’ Union in 
1916? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you an officer of the organization, or assistant to 
an officer? 

A. No, sir. In 1916 I was not on the board of directors or 
on the executive council. I was the office manager here, or 
deputy organizer and secretary to the board of directors. I 
was under salary. 

. Where were the offices of the White Rats Actors’ Union? 
. In 46th street. 

. Whereabouts? 

. 229 West 46th. 

Was it not 227-229-231? 

. Yes; three numbers. 

Did the office have an outlook into 46th street? 

Yes. 

. Did you notice anything in the fall of 1916 in reference 
to the occupancy of a building across the street? 

A fas 
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Q. At what number? 

A. I do not exactly know the number, but it was cati- 
cornered across the street. It was next to a tailor shop. 
There was a room occupied there, on the first floor, that over- 
looked the entrance of the White Rats Actors’ Union. I 
think it was in November, the first or second week of No- 
vember, 1916, that there was a man sitting in the window, 
behind the curtains, with a notebook in his hand, making 
notes. I didn’t pay any particular attention to him at first; 
and he sat there, and one of the members told me about it, 
and I didn’t think anything of it. Afterwards I noticed it 
for two or three days, that he still was there. I inquired 
about it. I thought perhaps it might be a handbook, or some- 
thing like that, and I discovered that it was a man named 
Armstrong. 

Q. You say Armstrong was there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know Armstrong? 

A. Yes; very well. 

Q. Who was Armstrong? 

A. He was formerly a booking agent. The man is dead, 
I believe, now. 

Q. A booking agent at the U. B. O. office? 

A. Yes; I suppose so. 

Q. Was anybody else there, so far as you observed? 

A. There were several people there. There was all the way 
from four to five people, and among them Mr. Burton. 

Q. Who was Mr. Burton? 

A. Mr. Burton, when I first knew him, I think, was manager 
of the Orpheum Theatre in Des Moines. 

Q. Then did he afterwards become a booking representative 
or an agent with the U. B. O. people here in New York? 

A. That I do not know, but he was over there in charge of 
that bureau. 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Dudley testify here this afternoon? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the same Burton? 

A. I imagine that it is. 

Q. You saw Mr. Burton there, you say? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who else was there? 

A. A member of my organization was passing by there and 
he hapfiened to look into the window, and one of the men in 
the building said something and— 

Mr. Goodman: Just a moment. Were you present when 
this was said—what you are about to tell us? 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. Goodman: Then I object to it. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Yes. Do not tell anything unless you personally know 
about it. 

A. He brought my attention to the fact that it was in 
existence, because he afterwards had a fight with the man— 

Q. Tell us about what happened. 

A. He came up and said: “Who are those people over 
there?” I said: “I don’t know who they are.” He said: 
“T had a fight over there. They said something to me, and 
I went inte the building and they slammed the door in my 
face, and I chased one of them down to the Pntnam building 
and he pulled a gun on me and— 

Mr. Goodman: I object to all this conversation which was 
not in the presence of the witness. 

Mr. Walsh: Yes; that had better be stricken out. 

Mr. Goodman: Just state what you personally know. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Was that 228 46th street? 

A. There or thereabouts, yes. 

Q. How long did these men occupy this building, as far as 
you know? ‘ 

A. As far as I personally know they occupied the building 
from the second week of November, 1916, up until the 12th 
day of December. 

Q. The same year? 

A. Yes. I was out West, and I came back in March, and 
the place was closed then. 

Q. Was it opened at any time afterwards, as far as you 
know ? 

A. Not that I know of; but they had a sign on the window: 
“The Armstrong Amusement Bureau.” That sign did not go 
until two or three weeks after the people had occupied the 
building. 


Q. That is, in November? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Walsh: I think that is all. 

CROSS EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Will you repeat, Mr. Carr, what office have you held in 
the White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. Yes; I was Secretary of the International Board. I 
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Deputy Organizer for the States of New York, New 
ersey and Connecticut, and I was also a notary public— 
2. I only have reference to the White Rats 
. I wads delegate to the Hebrew Trades Council also. 
. Did you draw a salary as an officer? 
No, cir; as a deputy organizer. 
. What salary did you draw? 
$30 a week. 
. And were your expenses paid in addition? 
A. Well, it all depended. There was no restriction—prob- 
bly the last time my expense money was $3.00 a day; that 
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=I was allowed. 


8a printed form of contract known as the 


“Knee 


SFebruary 2, 1917, 


Q. Do you recall ever being asked by Mr. Mountford to 
present to certain vaudeville managers of vaudeville theatres 
“Closed Shop 
Agreement” for their signature? 

A. Yes; I think I recognize it. 

Q. Did you receive written instructions from Mr. Mountford 
so to do? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I show you this paper and ask you if you received a 
copy or a duplicate of that paper? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodman: I offer it in evidence. 

Examiner Moore: Without objection it will be received. 

(The paper referred to was marked Respondent’s Exhibit 
No. 101.) 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Will you tell us what is meant by the statement in this 
letter: “As war is about to be declared”? By whom was war 
about to be declared? 

A. I took it that the managers were about to declare war 
on the White Rats Actors’ Union. 

Q. And prior to the receipt of this letter, which is dated 
did you receive instructions from Mr. 
Mountford to submit this proposed closed shop agreement to 
vaudeville managers. 

Mr. Walsh: I object to counsel characterizing it as a 
closed shop agreement. It speaks for itself 
: Mr. Goodman: Well, a union shop agreement; is that satis- 
actory? 

Mr. Walsh: I don’t know whether it is or not. 
tell that for himself. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. In this Respondent’s Exhibit No. 101 there is this state- 
ment: “‘But what must be insisted upon is that immediately 
upon the signing of the agreement the theatre becomes a 
White Rats Actors’ Union closed shop. Signed Harry Mount- 
ford.”” I show you Respondent’s Exhibit No. 69, and ask you 
f that is the form of agreement which is referred to in 
Respondent’s Exhibit No. 101? 

A. Yes, sir; that is the form of contract. 
that that is the contract. 

Q. I show you a letter, Respondent’s Exhibit No. 7, and 
ask you if you recall sending that letter to the person to 


He can 


I do not know 


» whom it is addressed, together with Respondent’s Exhibit 69 


—the contract already referred to? 

A. Yes, sir; I remember sending the letter. 

Q. How many other letters similar to this did you send to 
vaudeville managers? 

A. I only sent, I think, that one letter to the U. B. O., 
maybe to the Loew people; that I do not remember. 

Q. This one is to Mr. Morse. 

A. Perhaps to the head of each agency in New York— 
Morse, Fox, U. B. O., and perhaps Mr. Plimmer. I do not 
remember. I am not sure. I presume I did. 

Q. * a: time were you organizing conditions in the East? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Was it your duty, pursuant to instructions received from 
the White Rats, or from Mr. Mountford, to see that these 
letters reached the various vaudeville managers in the East? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With a copy of this contract? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you, in addition to that, either telephone or call in 
person, on any of the vaudeville managers to whom you had 
addressed these letters? 

A. No, sir; I do not remember that I did. 

Q. I show you a letter addressed to Ernest Carr, purporting 
to be signed by Harry Mountford, dated February 4, 1917, 
and ask you if you ever saw that before. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that received by you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodman: I offer that in evidence. 

Examiner Moore: Without objection it will be received. 

(The paper referred to was marked Respondent’s Exhibit 


No. 102.) 
Is there any objection to these spread on 


Mr. Goodman: 
the record? 

Mr. Walsh: I think you should state where you got them. 
Is that more of Mr. Cook’s deliveries? 

Mr. Goodman: I do not know where these came from. 

Mr. Walsh: You don’t know where they came from? 

Mr. Goodman: Positively not. They were not given to me 
by Mr. Cook I am quite sure. 

Mr. Walsh: Well, I think they had better go in as exhibits. 

By Mr. Goodman : 

*Q. In Respondent’s Exhibit No. 101 you are instructed as 
follows: ‘“‘On Monday night you will proceed to the Globe 
Theatre, Kansas City—” 

Mr. Walsh: I object to this being read into the record. 
Let them go in just like any other exhibits. 

Mr. Goodman: I am going to ask him what he did with 
Tegard to a certain instruction, and I cannot ask unless I 
show him what the instructior is. This letter contains this 
Statement: ‘‘On Monday night you will proceed to the Globe 
Theatre, Kansas City, and order the actors to quit until they 
receive instructions from you. They can go back to work at 
any moment the manager signs the union shop agreement.” 
Please state what you did with regard to that instruction? 

A. It was countermanded. 

Q. When? 








A. The same day; the following Monday, on arrival in 
‘Kansas City. 

Q. How? 

A. By telegraph. 

Q. Have you that telegram? 


A. No, sir. I can get a copy of it. 

Q. Do you know why it was countermanded? 

A. No, sir. 

ger Was there a strike at the Globe Theatre? 
o, sir. 


By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. If there was not a strike at the Globe Theatre why were 

‘ou ordered to ask the actors to quit? 

A. set I do not know. The strike order was counter- 

bandéd 

Q. Did you ever ask the manager of the Globe Theatre, 
nsAas City, to sign the agreement, Respondent’s Exhibit 


4 No, sir; I did not. 
Q. There appears in this letter the following instructions: 
If the manager refuses to sign Monday night then get the 
ickets out, print the bills, ‘This theatre is unfair,’ get the 
sistance of the local labor bodies, and go after them and 
maWh their business.” What did you do with reference to 
t order? 
I got an og gy from re Central trade and labor 
* es in City to do as I pleased and I would have 
| 
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what assistance I liked in the matter. I had already the 
endorsement five weeks previous to that. 

Q. Please state what that endorsement consisted off 

A. Moral and financial support, if necessary. 

Q. Then there was a strike there, was there? 

A. No, sir. 

_Q. What moral and financial support were they going to 
give you? 

A. We put the proposition in case there would be trouble 
at any time between the managers and the actors in Kansas 
City, could we depend upon the affiliated labor bodies in 
Kansas City for their support. It was brought before the 
meeting five weeks before, and was carried unanimously, that 
we could. We did not put it that there was going to be a 
strike, but in case there should be. 

Q. To your knowledge, were there any strikes anywhere else 
at or about that time? 

A. I do not think there was a strike. There were lockouts. 

Q. You do not think there was anyastrike? 


A. No. 

Mr. Walsh: What is a lockout? 

— Witness: Discriminating, not allowing White Rats to 
work. 


By M. Goodman: 

Q. You want to tell us that you never told an actor to re- 
frain from going to a certain place to work? 

A. No, I don’t think I ever did. 

Q. Did you ever get any orders from Mr. Mountford to ieli 
any actor to desist from playing in any particular theatre? 

A. No; not that I remember. 

Q. I show you this paper, and ask you if you ever received 
this, or a duplicate of it? (Handing paper to witness.) 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After reading this paper, I just showed you, do you still 
Say that you were never asked to request actors not to play 
at any particular theatre? 

. That order was countermanded. 

. Did you ever receive similar orders? 

No, sir. 

. You are sure about that? 

. Positively. 

Did you ever see similar orders printed in Variety or in 
the ‘Player? 

A. Yes, I have. 

Q. Were not these orders addressed to the members of the 
White Rats, as well as to the Deputy Organizers and every- 
body connected with the White Rats? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodman: I offer that letter in evidence. 

Examiner Moore: Without exception it will be received. 

- Er paper was received and marked Respondent’s Exhibit 

0 -) 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Can you state to whether the countermanding of these 
orders was ever published in Variety or in the Player? 

A. That I do not know. I could not get the Player out West. 
From Kansas City where did you go? 

To St. Louis. 

Is Mr. Searjeant the Deputy Organizer there? 

Yes, sir. 

During what time were you in St. Louis? 

The next day after receiving that letter. 

Was there a strike on in St. Louis? 

No, sir. Not at that time, when I first arrived, after- 
ards there was, yes. 

How long did that last? 

As far as I know, probably two weeks that I was there. 
At what theatre or theatres was the strike? 

Do you refer to St. Louis proper or East St. Louis? 
St. Louis, or around St. Louis. 

. The Grand Opera House. 

The Grand Opera House at St. Louis? 

Yes, sir. 

Is East St. Louis near St. Louis. 

Across the river. 

Mr. Walsh: In Illinois. 

The Witness: Yes. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Was there a strike there, too? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what theatre? 

A. Erber’s. 

1k Was there any distribution of hand bills, and were there 
pickets? 

A. There was an attempt to distribute hand bills. 
. There was an attempt? 
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Yes, 
. Were the houses dark, or did they play? 
. They played. 
. With White Rats acts? 
. That I do not know, sir. 
. Did you have instructions, or did you see instructions in 
the Player or Variety, signed by Mr. Mountford instructing 
White Rats not to play or appear in cither of those theatres, 
2 the other one? 
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Q. So that when you stated a little earlier in your cross- 
examination, that you did not recall any such instructions— 

A. What instructions do you mean, sir? 

Q. Not to appear or play in certain theatres? 

A. You asked if I had received instructions from Mr. Mount- 
ford to tell actors not to play at certain places. Is that it? 

Q. Do you not consider when yon see a written order in 
Variety— 

A. That was addressed to the actors; not to me. 
instructions differently. 

Q. I see. 

A. I was allowed a certain amount of initiative, myself, 
inasmuch as Mr. Mountford placed me absolutely in charge o1 
that territory. 

Q. Would you have a right to call a strike, or to call a 
strike off, without conferring with Mr. ‘“Mounttord? 

A. It conditions were satisfactory. There were certain 
conditions laid down to me, which Mr. Erber accepted, which 
he ufterwards denied. 

. Yes. What were those conditions? 

A union shop. 

No. I mean Pine conditions that ty spoke of? 

‘ The conditions that I was allowed? 

Yes. 

Contracts. 

. Closed shop agreement? 

Yes. 

Then, so far as that was concerned, you were under in- 
structions? 

A. That was my Bible; that was my constitution and Bible. 
I could make no other ‘arangement, outside of that, and as 
far as I was concerned, I had carte blanche. 

Q. You were also in Oklahoma City, were you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During the period - the strike there? 

A. Not all the period, 

Q. During what time? 

A. I think from about New Year’s week to the receipt of 
that letter that you gare me. The letter came to Okl 
City to me, sir; that came to me in Oklahoma City. 

Q. Referring to Respondent’s Exhibit Number 102? 

A. Yes 
Q. Where was the strike in Oklahoma City? 


I got my 
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A, At the Lyric Taeatys, the Empress Theatre, and the 
Overholtzer. 

Q. What were you aotag there? 

A. I was sent there to represent Mr. Mountford. 

Q. Did you ever see any telegram from Mr. Mountford or 
any instructions from Mr. Mountford to try to induce the 
actors in Oklahoma not to jump to Tulsa? 

A. No, sir; the instructions were already there. 
in the hands of the local organization. 

Q. Then they did have those instructions? 

A. I suppose they did. But we had nothing to do with that 
part of it. That was the local alliance, 

Q. Will you please state whether the Deputy Organizer in 
Oklahoma City, or whoever had charge of the strike there, 
had such orders? 

A. That I do not know, sir. 
did not. 

Who was your predecessor? 

. I think it was Gilmore. 

. Were there pickets and handbills, and the usual things? 
. Not handbills. Pickets. 

. Pickets of White Rats, members of the organization? 
Some were; but the majority of them were members of 
the different trades and labor bodies of Oklahoma City. They 
supplied them. The printers supplied some, and paid for 
ey and the garment workers supplied others, and paid 
them, 

Q. Did they call out, or say anything to the public in front 
of the theatre or theatres? 

A. Yes; they did. That was allowed by law. 

Q. What did they say? 

A. They said: ‘Don’t patronize this theatre. 
to anu men.” That is all. 

. Did they say that this theatre is only employing scabs? 

x No; I never heard that. 

Q. Or ‘scab actors, or any such thing? 

A. No, sir; I never heard them use that word. 
know that they did not. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Which strike was this? 

A. The stage hands, musicians and operators. 

Q. Was there an actors’ strike there? 

A. The actors were drawn into it afterwards. Originally it 
was not the White Rats Actors’ strike. They had nothing to 
do with it. They simply supported their organization. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. In other words, as I understand it, the strike originally 
started with the stage hands, musicians and operators? 

. Yes. 

»Q. And the White Rats were drawn into it? 

A. I do not know that they were drawn into it particularly, 
but we felt that it was our moral duty, as we were members 
of practically the same craft, that we should support them. 

Q. In other words, your strike, whatever you wish to call 
it, was one of a sympathetic nature—what you would call a 
sympathetic strike? 

A. I don’t know whether it was a sympathetic strike. It 
might have been one of policy. I do not know what the 
reasons of the strike were. I do not know anything about 

Q. Whatever it was then, the grievance, such as it was, 
these grievances were between the managers of the theatres 
in Oklahoma City and these other unions, the stage hands, 
and so on? 

A. No. We had a certain amount of grievances. We had 
continuously complaints of acts going down there and being 
canceled, and acts being left in the town. 

Q. Then which is it? Did you go in there to strike to 
support these other crafts or did you strike because of your 
own grievance, or both? 

A. I do not know whether we did or did not. 
say. 

Q. But you were the deputy organizer and you were in 
Kansas City and St. Louis? 

A. But I had nothing to do with that territory. That strike 
happened in June or July. 

Q. But you were there? 

A. No; I was not there until December. 

Q. I understood you to say that you were there during 

part of rg strike in Oklahoma City? 

A. No; I said I was there from December on. 

Q. Do you mean to say you were not there while the actors 
were on strike at those theatres? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were there then? 


That was 


My predecessor might have. I 


POPOPe 


It is unfair 


In fact, I 


I cannot 


ein P nnd J from December on. But I said my predecessor 
Q. . ng talking about the time that you were there? 
Ys ve yeu remember Cora Youngblood Corson? 
Q. Was she in Oklahoma City at the time you were there? 
Q: Was a Mr. Spahn there at that time? 
a No, sir. 


, a understand you became a member of the White Rats 
n ? 

A. In 1910, or thereabouts. 

Q. At that time or prior to that time what acts were you 
working with? 

A. “The Grafter.”’ 

Q. Up to that time how long had “The Grafter’’ been 
working around— 

A. I had not worked scarcely anything in the East in two 
years. Previous to that I played the Pantages time and the 
Western Vaudeville, possibly two years; I think that is about 
right. 

Q. So that up to that time had “The Grafter” been playing 
around about two years? 

A. Yes; not in the Bast. 

y Did you come East with the act? 

Yes, 

Q. Just about the time you joined the White Rats 

A. No; I fhink I joined the White Rats while 7 was out 
West. I am not sure. 

Q. When you came East how long did “‘The Grafter” play? 

A. Not very long. 

Q. How long, would you say? 

A. I Diybably played 20 weeks, all told, in two years; I 
do not remember any more. 

Q. How much time would you say “The Grafter” played, 
all told, during its existence? 

A. I suppose it played—well, I played 21 weeks the first 
season for the United, opening in Syracuse and closing in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, or maybe Lowell. 

Q. Never mind the detail. Just give us the number of 
weeks each season? 

A. I played possibly 20 or 21 weeks, I think, and for the 
United in the East. Then I afterwards came Hast and 
played under the name of Owen Moore and Co., and played 
16 weeks for the United. 

Q. The same act? 

A. Yes; I played the same houses. 

Q. The same houses? 

. A. Practically, yes; some of them—Johnstown and Harris- 
urg. 

Q. Did you see any of the old stage managers around the 
same houses? 

Mr. Walsh: What was the object in changin 

The Witness: I felt that I could not get anyth 
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some reason or other. I could not get anything, and I did 
pot know why I could not; but I could not. I was able to 
get money out West, but I could not get it here. The answer 
was that I could get $175 for three people here, and I could 
go out West and get $225 or $275, possibly. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. And you believe that you were being discriminated 
against? 

A. Personally, I do, yes. 

Q. And after “The Grafter,” 
play in? 

A. I did not have any act after that. 

Q. That is the last thing you did in vaudeville? 

A. That is the last thing I did in vaudeville. 
five weeks at a show called “Furs and Frills.’’ 

Q. Let me ask you, then, how long after 1910 did you work 
before you felt, as you say, that you were being discriminated 
against? 

A. I went right back West, played out West, and I had 
some trouble in the West with a gentleman—I believe I do 
not care to mention the man’s name; he is a nice fellow 
and a nice man, and I don’t think it has any bearing on the 
case, and that— 

Q. I am not asking you that at all. That is nqmnething 
that you volunteered. I am asking you how long after 191 
did you continue to play “‘The Grafter’’? 

Three or four years, I think. 

That would make it 1913 or 1914? 
. About 1918 or 1914. 

There was no strike on ‘in 1913? 


what act did you have or 


I worked 


0. 
Were you deputy organizer in 1913 or 1914? 

No, sir. 

Were you any other officer of the White Rats in 1913- 


OPOPepep 


1914? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then this thought on your part that you were being 
discriminated against was not because of any of your activi- 
ties in the White Rats at that time, was it? 

A. No, no; it was not. 

Q. How long have you been acting, all told? 

A. Practically all my life. 

Q. When did you play with Sir Henry Irving? 

A. I think in 1902—1892. 

Q. What character did you play? 

A. A very minor part. 

Q. Let me ask you this: This discrimination that you felt 
there “was against you, you felt was on the part of the 
managers, or whom—all the managers, or just the United 
Booking Office? 

A. I do not figure the United Booking Offices particularly ; 
I figured that it was individuals, that is all; that they did 
not like me; that I could not get anything—-I know so. I 
know that I came back East and played in Port Chester, and 
I was to get a certain amount of money for playi there, 
from Mr. Bunnell—I believe that was the name—Mr. Max 

es booked me there, to get the princely stipend, I think, 
of $150. 

Q. A week? 

A. Yes. I did very well with the act—what I considered 
well; and I got informed that I could not work any more, 
and I came in to the city to see my agent, and I said, “Why 
is this?’’ And he said, “Your people are not right.” I said, 
“For $150 they cannot be right. Nobody in the world could 
be right for the money.” Mr. Bunnell says, “Well, you 
cannot play.’’ I said, “I am going to play,” and so I played, 
and he held out part of the money. Then, the last three days 
I played for him was down in Perth Amboy. He made it up 
in Perth Amboy—the difference between the $150 and the 
$125. He gave it to me in a lump in Perth Amboy. Perhaps 
he thought I was not thrifty enough. 

Q. Who is Mr. Bunneli? 

A. Mr. Bunnell, the general manager, I believe, of Proc- 
tor’s Circuit. 

Q. Did he have anything to do, so far as you know, with 
the Keith Circuit, or the Loew Circuit, or any other circuit? 

A. Only he and Mr. Keith knew it. I did not know it. 

Q. So whatever that grievance was on his part, it was 
purely personal, with him? 

A. No; I do not think so. 

Q. Did you offer any other act than ‘‘The Grafter” to the 
managers in 1913-1914, or at any other time after that? 

A. No, I do not think I did. 

Q. So that you played around ‘“‘The Grafter,” off and on, 
for about five years? 

A. No; not off and on—not around here; I had not played 
around here, at all. 

Q. You had played anywhere—somewhere? 


es. 
a. a a@ period of about five years? 


es. 
Mr. Goodman: That is all. 
REDIRECT EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. Did you hear of an act known as “The Indian’? 


Q. When? 

A. That act was never produced. They do not know any- 
thing about that. I produced that at New Britain. I do not 
believe Mr. Goodman knows about “The Indian.” 

Mr. Goodman: I assure you I do not. There are a lot of 
these acts that I do not know about. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. I show you Respondents’ Exhibit No. 102, Mr. Carr, 
which is a letter which was presented to you here by Mr. 

, the attorney for the U. B. O. and the V. M. P. A., 
and taken from his files. It seems to be, or is, a letter from 
Harry Mountford, the executive secretary, to you in your 
official capacity in connection with the White Rats Actors’ 
Union, and addressed to you at the Hotel Main, Kansas City, 
Mo., and ask you if that is a private letter that was received 
by you at Kansas City from Mr. Mountford? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Was it in your possession? 
A. Yes. 


Y 
Q. How long did you have it in your possession? 
A. Well, that is a question that I could not answer. I do 
not know. I could not tell you how long. 


Q. Do you know how it got in the possession of Mr. Good- 


man 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Did you ever deliver the letter to anybody? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Did you ever miss the letter from your files? 
A. Yes, ‘sir. 


Q. Is it your letter now? 
A. It is. 


Q. I give it over to you, and tell you you had better keep 
it yourself, then (handing paper to witness). 

Mr. Goodman: Just a moment. Mr. Examiner, I protest. 
I object to counsel delivering this exhibit, which is now a 
public record, to the witness. It is a part of the record to be 
presented to the Federal Trade Commission. It is offered 
and received in evidence, and belongs to the Examiner, and 
the conduct of Mr. Walsh in turning this exhibit over to the 
witness— 

Mr. Walsh: Do I understand that it is in evidence? 

Pxaminer Moore: Yes. 


— = 


Mr. Walsh: I did not know that it was offered in evidence. 

Examiner Moore: It was admitted in evidence, without 
objection. 

Mr. Walsh: If it was offered in evidence that is different. 

(At this point the witness returned the paper in question 
to the reporter.) 

Mr. Goodman: Furthermore, Mr. Examiner, even if it were 
not in evidence, Mr. Walsh has no right to take any letters 
in my possession and turn them over to this witness or any- 
body else. 

Mr. Walsh: I am not turning them over. I simply said 
to the witness that if that was his letter he had better take 
it, and I think he had. I think if anybody stole any of my 
letters that are worth— 

Mr. Goodman: I protest and object, Mr. Examiner. There 
is no justification for any such— 

Mr. Walsh: Well, they have been stolen. 

Mr. Goodman: I object to the statement that they have been 
stolen. At the proper time and place you can prove whether 
they have been stolen or not. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Do you know where these letters came from, Mr. Carr? 

A. I have not the slightest idea in the world. 

Mr. Walsh: I do not accuse Mr. Goodman of stealing them. 

Examiner Moore: Don’t you think this should all go off 
the record? 

Mr. Walsh: No. Here are letters of a secret labor organi- 
zation that are delivered by the employers to a public court— 

Examiner Moore: But there is a proper way of proving 
that they have been stolen, is there not? 

Mr. Walsh: How can we prove it? 
places them in the public tribunal. 

The Witness8: May I ask Mr. Goodman a question? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 

The Witness: Would you mind telling me where you got 
the letter? Did you receive that letter from me? 

Mr. Goodman: I did not, no. 

The Witness: Did you ever receive any correspondence of 
that kind from me? 

Mr. Goodman: If you want to ask me any questions— 

The Witness: (Continuing) In justification of my organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Goedman: I have not accused you of giving me those 
letters. 

The Witness: But I am a salaried member of this organi- 
zation, and I would like to have you tell me who gave you 
the letters. 

Mr. Goodman: Nobody has impugned you. 
no suggestion about you or your conduct, 
The Witness: I do not say you did. 

you got the letters. 

Examiner Moore: Let us proceed in the regular order, 
gentlemen. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You made a statement at some place that you attempted 
to distribute hand bills— 

A. No, sir; I did not attempt to distribute hand bills, Mr. 
Searjeant attempted to distribute hand bills, and his wife 
and son. 


. Who is Mr. Searjeant? 
. Deputy organizer. 


Were you there at the time? 

No, sir, I was in Kansas City. 

This is a matter that you do not know of personally? 
Yes; I do know, personally. 


How do you know? 
Because I made the arrangements. 


The arrangements for the distribution? 

Yes, sir. 

You know that the bills were not distributed? 
They were not distributed. 


. What was the character of the hand buiiis? 

A. I never saw these particularly. Before we could attempt 
to do anything of that sort at all we had to get the good 
will or the Consent of the local trade wody to take any steps 
whatever. Mr. Searjeant and myself went to Kansas City, 
and we got the endorsement of the Central Trades Labor 
Organization there, and a grievance committee was appointed, 
and we waited on Mr. Erber, and we told him, submitted this 
contract and asked him certain things which are embodied 
in the contract. He promised us that in a week’s time he 
would give us notice whether he would or not. He asked 
that. I rather objected to it, to any time at all, but the local 
body of the trades organization, the grievance committee, two 
men, overruled my wishes and allowed him a week’s grace. 
I went back to Kansas City, and when I got to Kansas City 
I received a telegram the following week, which I think was 
on Monday or Tuesday, the following week, from Mr. Sear- 
jeant, and went around and asked Mr. Erber what he intended 
to do, and Mr. Erber said, “I am not going to do anything.” 
Then Mr. Searjeant, with a man named Nat Binns, his wife 
and son, went to Hast St. Louis; they got out at East St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Goodman: Are you talking now about something you 
know of personally? Were you there? 

The Witness: I would not know it personally. I was there 
the next night. 

Mr. Goodman: I object to this, Mr. Examiner. He was not 
there, and he has no personal knowledge from observation and 
conversation with the various people whom he is testifying 
about. 

Examiner Moore: Just state what you know of your own 
knowledge? 

The Witness: I came into St. Louis the following day 
and found Mr. Searjeant, Mrs. Serjeant and Binns; and the 
woman was laid out; she was sick, bruised and contused, and 
had been kicked and clubbed. The man could not move. His 
arm was injured. His son could not move. 

Mr. Goodman: I move to strike all of this out, Mr. Exam- 
iner. The witness did not see this— 

The Witness: I saw these people. 

Mr. Goodman: You did not see them hit, did you? 

The Witness: I saw them when they were hurt. 

Mr. Goodman: Did you see anybody strike them? 

Mr. Walsh: He says that is the condition in which he 
found them, 

Mr. Goodman: I object to it, unless there is a connection 
shown between these respondents or anybody acting for 
them. 

Mr. Walsh: It has not been connected, with anybody con- 
nected with the respondents yet. 

Examiner Moore: Do you expect to do that? 

Mr. Walsh: It is a new matter. I never heard of it 
before. I do not know whether I can or not. 

Mr. Goodman: If you say you think you can, all right. 
Otherwise I do not think we ought to take it. If we go into 
that it means we have got to call witnesses and you have got 
to call witnesses. 

Mr. Walsh: I do not care anything about it. 

Examiner Moore: Then, on the objection of counsel for the 
respondents, the statement just made is ordered stricken 
from the record. 

Mr. Goodman: That is all. 

Examiner Moore: We will take an adjournment now until 
tomorrow morning at ten o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was 


The employer now 


I have made 


But tell me where 
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taken until tomorrow, May 16, 1919, at 10 o’clock a. m.) : 


20 West 38th Street, New York City. 
The hearing was resumed, pursuant to notice, before Examiner 
Charles S. Moore, Hsq. 
Appearances as heretofore noted. 


FRIDAY, MAY 16 
JOHN J. QUIGLEY 


Was recalled as a witness, and having been previously sworn, 
testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION. 





By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. You reside in Boston, and you have already testified in 
this proceeding? 
A. Yes. 


Q. You are what is known as an independent booking agent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you conduct a business of booking acts in theatres 
throughout New England? 

A. Yes. 7 

Q. In your former examination, in response to an inquiry 
from Mr. Goodman, you were asked to furnish a list of the 
names of actors whom you have arrested under a civil or 
mesne process in the State of Massachusetts for violation of 
contract to perform? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the list (exhibiting paper to the witness) ? 

Q. The names are as follows: Eduard Sobaize, Mr. Thibault, 
Alf. Ripon, B. Sumiko, Walter Dickinson, Jock McKay, Mr. 
Shean and Five Harmony Girls? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long do I understand that you have been in the 
booking business? 

A. For about 15 years, now. 

Q. You give here a list of five persons whom you called to 
be arrested by civil or mesne process in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. What was the object of these arrests? 

A. For breaking contracts. 

Q. Just tell how that was. 

A. They entered into contracts with us, with our office, to 
play certain theatres. ; 

Mr. Goodman: I object to any general characterization of 
how it was, or what it was. I ask that the witness be required 
to confine himself to each individual case, and give the facts 
in each case, if he is going into it at all. 

Mr. Walsh: That is satisfactory to me. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

_Q. You have at the heading of the list, here, Eduard 
Sobaizo. Tell us about that. ‘ 

Mr. Goodman: Just a minute. I think I will object to 
that. The record of the case is the best evidence, and it is 
pretty difficult to either impeach the witness’s testimony or 
cross-examine him on it. I have no objection to the facts 
being on the record, but we want the facts; and these facts 
will appear in the process in court. I object to this testimony 
as not the best evidence. : 

Mr. Walsh: The testimony is that he caused this man to be 
arrested, and we want to show the facts. 

Mr. Goodman: There is a way to show the facts. 

Examiner Moore: He can tell what happened, I think. 

Mr. Goodman: You see the position I am in, Mr. Exami- 
ner. The witness is on the stand and makes the statement 
as to certain facts. It is all a matter of court record, sworn 
to, in some proceeding or other, in civil process. I have no 
means of knowing—this all occurred in Massachusetts— 
whether the witness is telling the truth or not; and this 
testimony should not be binding upon the respondents, and 
should not be used against them. I do not know what it is. 
I do not know what he is going to swear to, but whatever it 
is, this is not the proper way to prove the facts in connection 
with these arrests. 

Examiner Moore: I think he can testify, because he caused 
the arrest, and was a party to the suit, evidently. 

The Witness: In 1914, we had an act called the Guatemala 
Marinba Band. It was owned by a man named Edward 
Sobaizo. We had got the act up to the time of the arrest, 
five or six weeks work through New England in the different 
theatres, They were booked to go into Worcester, Poli’s 
Theatre, through our office; and three days prior to their 
going in there, they went to work for the Empire Theatre at 
Lawrence, Mass., booked through our office for three days. 
On Wednesday of that engagement, I was informed— 

Mr. Goodman: One moment. I object to what the witness 
was informed. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Just state what you did. 

A. I went up to Lawrence on Wednesday afternoon. The 
act was to close there Wednesday, at the Empire Theatre, and 
I asked Sobaizo— 

Mr. Goodman: I object to any conversation with Scbaizo. 

Mr. Walsh: This goes on the same theory, Mr. Examiner, 
as the testimony that has already been offered, as to why 
these people refused to deal with this man. 

Examiner Moore: Go ahead. 

The Witness: I asked Sobaizo if he intended to play the 
Worcester contract at Poli’s Theatre, the next day, and he 
said: “No, I don’t intend to play it.”” Oh—before I went up 
to Lawrence—I am a little ahead of my story—I went to the 
court in Boston and had an order issued for breach of con- 
tract against Sobaizo, in case I had to use it to protect our- 
selves. I had the constable with me when I went to th 
theatre. Sobaizo did not know that he was a constable, until 
after he told me that he refused to go to Worcester the next 
day, to Poli’s. So I told him that if he did not go to Poli’s, 
as per contract, I would arrest him. He said he didn’t care 
what I did or what [I would do, that he would not go to 
Worcester. I asked him why he would not go to Worcester— 

Mr. Goodman: I object, Mr. Examiner. We are getting 
very far afield. We will probably get the information tha 
Mr. Sobaizo told this witness that somebody else told Sobaiz 
something— 

Examiner Moore: jie has not said that, so far. 

Mr. Goodman: That is getting pretty far afield on any 
kind of proceeding, judicial, quasi-judicial or otherwise. 

As I said before, I have no objection to the facts. I have 
not the slightest idea what this is all about; I mean, why 
these arrests were made, or why they were not; but there is 
a proper way of baying al! the facts put in. They have all 
been sworn to in some court. 

Examiner Moore: He is just telling what happened there. 
I do not see anything improper about that. 

Mr. Goodman: He is telling what somebody else told him 
now. 

Mr. Walsh: What Sobaizo told him. 
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Examiner Moore: What Sobaizo told him, yes— 7 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. és a 

Mr. Goodman: I object to it. 

Examiner Moore: The objection is overruled. 

The Witness: He said that it could crab him, or queer hint 
from getting any time fron the United Booking Office. 

Mr. Goodman: I move to strike out that statement, and I 
move to strike out all this witness’ testimony as very im 
proper, not binding on these respondents, pure hearsay, 4 


proper evidence in any kind of a proceeding or tribunal. 


Examiner Moore: The obfection is overruled. 
By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. Who told Sobaizo this. or did anybody? 
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A. Mr. Fraser, of the Boston United Booking Office. 

Q. Who was Mr. Fraser? What does he do? 

A. He is the general manager for the Boston Office, as I 
understand it, of the United Booking Offices. 

Mr. Goodman: Do I understand that you heard Mr. Fraser 
tell this to Sobaizo? 





The Witness: I am telling what Sobaizo told me, that Mr. 
Fraser told him— 


Mr. Goodman: This is all taken subject to my objection, 
Mr. Examiner? 

Examiner Moore: As to this last part, now, your ob- 
jection is sustained—in reference to what Mr. Fisher told 


Sobaizo, and Sobaizo told Mr. Quigley. 
hearsay. 

Mr. Goodman: One thing is just as bad 
Examiner; it is only one step removed. 

Examiner Moore: I hardly think so. 

Mr. Goodman: If he can testify to what Sobaizo told him, 
he can testify to anything. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. It is a case of boycott, the reasons given for customers 
not to deal with a party. That is admissible in evidence. 
That is the testimony. I am simply developing testimony 
along the same line as has been introduced and received here. 
I assume that all this testimony is the same, as to the reasons 
why the actor did not book through the Quigley agency. 

Examiner Moore: You could call Mr. Sobaizo to prove that. 
Would not that be the best way to arrive at it? I think the 
witness should testify to just what happened. 

Mr. Walsh: That is what he is doing. 

Mr. Goodman: I am going to take yours overruling of my 
objection, Mr. Bxaminer. I do not want to hold you up on it. 
I am not conceding this, but I do not want to hold you up on 
this. The objection is overruled, I understand? 

Examiner Moore: Yes. Go ahead. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Now go ahead, Mr. Quigley. 

A. He said that he did not intend to go to Worcester, 
the reason that Mr. Fraser told him not to play there; 
if he did, he would not get any time from the Boston 
Booking Offices, or from the United Booking Offices. 

So I said: “If you do not go to Worcester, I will lose that 


That would be purely 


as the other, Mr. 


for 
that 
United 


house.” He said: “I don’t care. It is nothing to me. 
am not going to get myself in wrong. I am not going to play 
there.”’ 

So we waited until after he got through doing his work, 


that night, and the constable went over and told him that he 
had him under arrest—he had him under arrest then. So, 
then, Sobaizo sent fer me—I was down at the hotel—and I 
came back to the theatre, and he said: “I don’t want to 
get arrested. I was never in jail in my life,’’ and so on. 

I said: “Why don’t you play fair?’ He said: ‘‘There are 
some other boys in the act, too, and I suppose they will all 
suffer.” 


I says: “No, you are the one who entered into the contract 
with me and I will not touch them.” 

He said: ‘‘We cannot do the act without I am in the act.” 

I said: “I don’t know anything about that.’ So he said: 
“Well”’— 

Q. I do not care about all that detail. What happened, 
eventually? 

A. He said: “If you will not arrest me, I will go up to 
Worcester.” 

Mr. Goodman: May I ask a question there? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 


By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Do I understand that this conversation took place before 
the time whon your contract was to start? Had he already 
broken your contract? 

A. He was working for us then. 

Q. He was working for you then? 

A. At that theatre, yes. 

Q. I mean, had he already broken this contract that you 
were talking about, or was it a threatened breach? 

A. He told me that he was going to break it. 

Q. Oh, he told you that he was going to break it? 

A. Yes; he told me that he would not go to Worcester. 

Q. All right. 

A. So he said: “I will go to Worcester, if you do not 
arrest me.” So I talked with the man that had him under 
arrest, the constable, and asked him what to do in the 
matter, and he said: ‘‘You can release him over night, if you 
wish, and if he does not go through with it tomorrow, arrest 
him again.” : 

So I had him released, with the understanding that he 
would turn over his baggage checks, of his turnks, and the 
Marimba Band, that he carried, and I would go through to 
Worcester with the act, to Poli’s Theatre, the next day, to 
make sure that they would arrive there. 

So he turned over his baggage checks, and I telephoned to 
Boston, and had one of our men come up on the last train 
out of Boston that night, and he came to the Needham Hotel, 
where I was stopping, and I said: ‘‘We want to go through 
with this act, write to the theatre at Worcester tomorrow 
morning, to be sure of their safe delivery there.” 

So, at the appcinted hour at the depot, Sobaizo was there, 
and we checked the baggage, and got his tickets through to 
Worcester, and our man went right through to Worcester 
with the act, and delivered the act to Poli’s Theatre in 
Worcester. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did he play? 

A. Yes; he played those three days. 

Q. Did you have a man arrested, by civil or mesne process, 
by the name of Thibault? 

Yes. 


Q. What were the circumstances of that? 

Mr. Goodman: Just a moment. I make the same objection 
to this question that I made to the former questions about 
the arrest, besides which anything pertinent to the United 
Booking Offices at the period this witness is talking about is 
not binding nor may it be used against the other respondents 
in this proceeding. 

Examiner Moore: 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Make it as brief as you can. 

A. We had that act booked to play at the Union Theatre, 
Providence, which is now Fay’s Theatre; and the act did not 
show up at that theatre. 

Mr. Goodman: What is the date? 

The Witness: I have not got the exact date here. 

Mr. Walsh: What year was it? 

Mr..Goodman: And what month of the year? 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You do not recall the date? 

A. I think it was in 1915. I am Pretty sure that it was in 
1915. They did not show up at the Union Theatre, and I did 
not know why they did not show up there. At that time I did 
not know where they were. 

Q. Mr. Fay did not own the theatre at that time? 

A. No; a man named Allen. 

So I did find out during that week, I think it was on a 
Tuesday or a Wednesday—it was on a Wednesday—that they 
were playing Lawrence, at the Empire Theatre. 

So I went up to Lawrence and had a writ made out for 
Thibault’s arrest, and I arrested him at Lawrence. He was 
to go to Portland the last three days of that week, and I 
asked him why he did not play the contract. 

Mr. Goodman: I object to any testimony between this 


The objection is overruled. 


witness and anybody in connection with that arrest, unless 
it be the respondents. He has stated the reasons for the 
arrest, and I think that is as far as he should be permitted 
to go. 


Examiner Moore: You may answer. Go ahead. 

The Witness: I asked him why he did not play, and com- 
plete the contract that he entered into at Providence, and he 
said that it was in deadly opposition to the United, and that 
he did not want to get in wrong. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What did he mean by deadly opposition to the United? 

A. The Keith house; they have a theatre there— 

Mr. Goodman: I object to what he meant The conversa 
tion speaks for itself. That is bad enough, to have that 
kind of evidence. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Has the Keith Circuit a house in Providence, or did it 
have a house in Providence at that time? 


A. Only one house that I know of, at that time. 

Q. The next one on your list is Alf Ripon. , What were the 
circumstances of that case? 

A. Mr. Ripon entered into a 
think, two or three weeks. 

Mr. Goodman: When? 

The Witness: In 1917; and he broke the contracts; that 
is, he telephoned us from New Bedford, I think it was, stating 
that he would not play the dates: and I asked him why, and 
he said: “Tt understand offi is biacklisted.”’ 


contract with us to play, I 


vour : 
1 YOur Giiice 


I said: ‘Who told you that?” He says: “It is common talk 
around Boston, down here especially. Some of the per- 
formers told me.” 

I said: “We do not consider that we are in opposition to 
anybody. We want you to play the dates.” 

He said: “I will not play them.” 

I said: “If you don’t play them, you will pay for them.” 

So he would not play them anyway, and we had to get 
another act to take his place; and when he came into Bos- 
ton, at the Gordon Theatre, Washington Street Theatre, I 


went over and arrested him, or had him arrested, for breach 
of contract. 
Q. The next on your list 
cumstances of that arrest? 
A. That was an act that we had booked into Brockton, at 
the Orpheum Theatre, for March 28, 30 and 31, 1915. 


is B. Sumiko. What are the cir- 


Mr. Goodman: This is subject to the same objection and 
the same rating, it is understood, to Mr. Examiner? 

Examiner Moore: Yes. 

The Witness: It was a Japanese act. Three men. They 
were to go into Brockton, they were playing the Temple, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Two days before they were to open, on the 27th day of 


March, Sumiko came into the office and told me that he was 
not going to play Brockton. I asked him why, and he said: 
“Well, I have been warned not to.” 

I said: ‘‘Who informed you not to play, or told you 
to play Brockton?” 

He said: “I just came from the United Booking Offices 
office, and Mr. Fraser told me not to play Brooklyn under any 
consideration, or I would not get any more United Booking 
Office time.”’ 

So I told him that if he did not play it, he would have to 
pay for it, and he said he didn’t care what it would cost. 

Q. That is enough for that instance. 

Now, what is the next one? Walker Dickinson? 

A. Yes. That was for commissions due our office for book- 
ing him over the Sullivan-Considine time. That is some years 
ago, and has nothing to do with this case. 

Q. The next is Jock McKay? 

A. Yes. He was booked by us at Framingham, and, as I 
understood it—he told me this himself, a year or two after- 
wards— 

Mr. Goodman: Just a moment. This is all under the same 
objection, and the same ruling, Mr. Examiner? 

Examiner Moore: Yes. 

The Witness: He said that the Chicago office of the West- 
ern Vaudeville, Martin Beck, were looking for a man to go 
against Harry Lauder, or go into the town ahead of Harry 
Lauder, as Lauder was coming to America; and they wired 
him, and somebody got in touch with him while he was 
playing for us, and we had a 15-week contract with him for 
New England, and he never said a word to me about asking 
me to release him from the contract, or anything else, which 
I would gladly have done, had he asked; because I knew 
that he could have got much more money from the Western 
Vaudeville people, and I would not have stood in his way. 
Instead of that, however, he jumped right on the train after 
the show at Farmingham one night—jumped right to Chicago. 

I did not see him until a year and a half or two years 
afterwards. 

So when he came to Boston I went over to Keith’s: he 
was playing at Keith’s in Boston, and I had him arrested for 
breach of contract. 

Examiner Moore: The record already shows, Mr. Walsh, 
that there is a Massachusetts law prohibiting the jumping of 
contracts? Is that right? 

Mr. Goodman: No, Mr. Examiner. 

Mr. Walsh: No. It is, as I understand it, for breach of 
contract or tort action, one can sue out a civil warrant. 

Mr. Goodman: That is my understanding. 

Mr. Casey: If you are not a resident of 
Massachusetts, they will take you. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did McKay give any reasons why he broke this contract 
with you? 

A. He said the Western Vaudeville Association wantad him. 

Q. The next on the list is Shean, Five Harmony Girls. 

A. I think I testified to that at the last hearing. 

Q. You testified to that at the last hearing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In March, 1919, did you have a contract for an act 
named Napoleon DeRemont? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which played where? 

A. We had them booked to play the St. 
March 13, 14 and 15, in Boston. 

Q. This year? 

A. Yes. He wrote me a letter from some place in Maine 
stating that— 

Mr. Goodman: 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You have not the letter, have you? 

A. Yes, sir. I believe you have the letter. 

Q. What occurred, eventually? 

A. Do you want me to state 
nearly as I can? 

Q. No. Just leave out what was in the letter. 

A. He did not go to the St. James Theatre anyway. In- 
stead of that he was billed to play another house, called the 
Codman Square Theatre, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

I met him on the street, and I asked him why he didn’t 
play our contract, and he said that the United Booking Offices 
in Boston told him not to play any of our time. I said: 
‘Who told you that?” And he said: “Mr. Fraser.” 

Q. Do you know an act named Ed Rowley? 

A. Yes. Mr. Rowley wrote us a letter asking us to change 
his name— 

Mr. Goodman: 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Wait a minute. 


not 


the State of 


James Theatre, 
One minute. 


We object to that. 


what was in the letter as 


I object. 


Did he remark to you, in reference to 


losing time on the U. B. O., if he played in your theatres? 

Mr. Goodman: it is understood that this is taken under 
the .same objection, and with the same ruling? 

Examiner Moore: Yes. 

The Witness: He asked me to change his name. 

Q. Who was this? Ed Rowley? 

\. Ed Rowley. We have a letter to that effect. We did not 
change his name. We let it go in under his own name. 

I went up to the theatre one night, while he was there, and 
we were talking to him, and I saked him why he wanted his 
name changed. I said: “Why should you want your name 
changed?” He says— 

Mr. Goodman: This is taken under the same objection, with 
the same ruling? 


Examiner Moore: Yes. 

The Witness: Well, he said: “Everybody tells me that if 
I don’t change my name, and work in here under my own 
name, they will not give me any work here in Boston at 
the U. B. O. office.” 


By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Do you know an act known as “Worth Waiting 4"? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever book that act? 

A. We booked that act September 30, 1917. 
of four men. They were to play the Steinberg Theatre at 
Webster, Massachusetts. They O. K.’d the contract, and on 
September 20, the day before they were to open for us, they 
sent us a wire from Salem or Haverhill, Massachusetts— 

Mr. Goodman: When you say they O. K.’d it, did they sign 


It is a quartet 


the contract? 
The Witness: They O. K.’d it over the telephone. 
Mr. Goodman: They signed no contract? 


The Witness: No. 
wire calling it off. 

On the 29th of September they wired us 
would not go to the Steinberg Theatre at 
got them on the telephone and asked them 

Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Who talked to them? 

A. I did. 

Q. With whom did you talk? 

A. The manager of the act. 
cannot recollect his name. 

Mr. Goodman: I will not repeat my objection in each of 
these instances, Mr. Examiner, but it is understood that all 


of this is taken subject to the same objection and the same 
ruling? 


Examiner Moore: 
Mr. Walsh: Yes. 
The Witness: I told him that I wanted him to go and play 
the date. He said: “I cannot tell you over the telephohe 
why I cannot play it, but I am not going to play it. Look 
for another act.” 

I explained to him how tough it would be to get a quartet 
at the eleventh hour to go in and play there Sunday, and so 
forth. Still he would not pay any attention to it; and we 
were without an act Sunday at Webster, a quartet. 

On the very next day the manager of the Steinberg Theatre 
at Webster came into my office, and he says: ‘‘Hverything is 
off. The boss has quit you.”’ 

I said: ‘What for?” And he said: 
quartet not showing up yesterday.” I said: “I am very 
sorry. I could not avoid it. I could not help it. They re- 
fused to go for me, after they O. K.’d it.” 

So late that afternoon the manager of this quartet came 
into the office—not that afterncon; I think it was probably 
three or four weeks later—the manager of the quartet came 
into our office on a Monday morning, about eleven o’clock. 
They had been playing the Howard Theatre, in Boston, and 
had just closed there, and I attached their salary on Saturday 
night at the Howard Theatre for breaking that contract. 

Mondéy morning he came into our office, and he asked me 
if I would not release the attachment. I said no, that I did 
not. intend to release it. I said: “You will have to see 
attorney in the matter.’’ He said, then: “I want to talk wi 
you.” I said: “All right.” So he came to me, and he said: 
“You know it was not my doing. I really did not want to 
break that contract.” He said: “I really did not want to 
break that contract, but I had to do it.” I said to him: 
“Why did you have to do it?” And he said: “The Boston 
office, Mr. Fraser in the Boston office, told us that we could 
not play the date, not to play for you.” I said: “Well, go 
and have him protect you now.” 

Q. Did you lose your contract to book that theatre from 
thence on? 

A. Yes, sir; the next day after they failed to show up, I 
lost the house, and have not booked it since. 

Q. In 1917, in July, did you book a troupe of Arabs man- 
aged by Mohamad Shariff? 

A. Yes. Mr. Shariff came into our office and told us that 
he was open, that he had seven people, and he wanted to 
know if I could do anything for him. We were booking a 
house in New Bedford, Massachusetts, called the Orpheum 
Theatre. We booked the act to play the Orpheum Theatre, and 
he signed a contract to open July 5, 6 and 7, at New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. That was around noon on July 2, He 
came back, about an hour and a half after that, and he sald: 
“Call off that New Bedford contract, will you?” [I said: 
“What for?” “Well,” he said, “ I got a chance to get some 
more money, and I would rather take this other contract than 
to take yours.” I said: ‘“‘We can’t do that. The manager 
will expect the Arab act. We have already mailed the con- 
tracts, and if you do not go there it might hurt us.” He sald: 
“T will not play for you, anyway. I will tell you that, now.” 


They acknowledged it by sending us the 


stating that they 
Webster. So we 
why. 


I do not know his name. I 


Yes. 


“On account of that 


I said: ‘“‘Why won't you play?” He said: “‘There is more 
money in this other job.” I said: ‘‘Where are you ing?” 
he said: ‘‘To Hampton Beach.” I said: “For whom?” He 


said: “For the U. B. O.,” and then he said: “Now, if you do 
not release me, I will go anyway, because I have been talk- 
ing to Mr. Fraser, and he told me not to play for you, and 
you could not do anything to me; and I am going to play for 
Mr. Fraser.” So they broke their contract, and went up and 
played at Hampton Beach. 
Q. Did he say anything about what inducement Mr. Fraser 
gave him? 
A. Yes; he gave him more money than we were giving him. 
Examiner Moore: Did you lose that theatre, then? 
The Witness: No; that was an open air place. 
sort of a carnival. 
By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. Do you recall the White Rats strike in 1917? 
A. In Boston? 


It was a 


Q. Yes. 

A. Yes, 

Q. While that strike was on, did you have an interview 
with Mr. Fraser and a man by the name of Jack Shea at 


Young’s Hotel in Boston? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Who is Jack Shea? 
A. At that time I think he was president or general man- 
ager of an organization they called the New England Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Association; at that time, or just before the 
time of the @trike. : 
Q. You may state what this Interview was, and the incidents 
that brought it about. 


Mr. Goodman: I object to that as immaterial, irrelevant 


and incompetent, and not binding on these respondents. 
Examiner Moore: 


By Mr. Walsh: 


The objection is overruled. 
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Q. At that time Mr. Fraser was the manager of the Boston 
branch of the U. B. O.? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodman: Was this conversation with Mr. Fraser or 
with Mr. Shea? 

Mr. Waish: Both of them. 

The Witness: I received a telephone call from Mr. Fraser, 
it was in March, and he said: ‘“‘The managers are meeting 
this afternoon, at the Adams House, and we would like to 
know if you will come over. I said: Yes; I will go over. 
So he said: ‘I will meet you in the lobby. Come through the 
rear entrance,”’ 

So I went over, and went through the rear entrance, and 
Mr. Fraser and Mr. Shea were waiting at the back door for 
me, 

_ Bo they ushered me upstairs to the room, and when I got 
in there, | asked them where was the committee, and they 
said: ‘Well, just us two.”’ 

Q. Were there any managers there? 

A. No, sir; there was nobody there but just those two men. 

Q. Mr. Fraser and Mr. Shea? 

A. Yes. So they shut the door and I sat at the bed, and Mr. 
Fraser stood at the head of the bed and Mr. Shea stood at 
the door. So Mr. Fraser said to me: “You have signed a 
closed shop agreement, haven't you, and some of your man- 
agers?” | 

a & minute, right there; what is a closed shop agree- 
ment? ‘ 

A. I presume it*is an agreement to book nothing but White 
Rats, I guess; that is probably what he meant by it. So I 
said: “Where did you get your information?” He said: ‘Oh, 
we heard it.”” 1 asked him if he believed everything he heard, 
and he says, “Never mind that stuff, now. Come down to 
cases, and come out and tell us whether you did or did not.” 
I says: “It is none of your business what I have done, or 
how I conduct my office. I didn’t come over here to give you 
any information as to how we are running our business. You 
can run your business as you see fit, and we will run ours 
the same way. 1 want no favors from you, and I will grant 
none.”’ 

He said, then: “You had better jump on the band wagon 
and help us lick these bastards.”’ 

I said, “No. It is your fight, not mine. Why should I get 
into a jam? What are you trying to drag me in for?” 

He said: ‘You had better get on the band wagon now, be- 
fore it is too late.” 

I says: “I will not get on any band wagon. I am going 
to paddle my own canoe. I am neutral in the matter.” 

He says: “If you don’t, we will put you out of business.” 

Those were his parting words to me, as I went to the door. 

Q. Did that close the interview? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Walsh: That is all. 


CROSS EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. As to this last conversation that you refer to, who said 
all this that you have related? 

A. Mr. Fraser did practically all the talking. 

Q. You have got a pretty good memory. Tell us what Mr. 
Fraser said—what part of it Mr. Fraser spoke, and what 
part of it Mr. Shea spoke. 

A. Mr. Fraser told everything that I have said in this room, 
now. Mr. Shea tried to smooth it over by saying: ‘Now, 
you want to remember there is a future, and protect yourself. 
Don’t be a fool’’—and all that stuff. 

I said: “I am no fool. I think I am protecting myself.” 

Q. You didn’t think you needed anybody else to protect you 
or your business, did you? 

A. No; not when I was running it right. 

Q. You are still in business, are you not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is your business? Is it running theatres, or just 
booking theatres? 

A. I have run theatres. 

Q. What is it now? 

A. Booking theatres, practically. 

Q. Have you been booking them for fourteen or fifteen 
years? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you stated, now, all the actors that you have ever 
had arrcstea for contract-breaking, in fifteen years? 

A I don’t think I have. 

Q. You have had how long a time to compile this list of acts 
that you have brought down here? 

A. I guess over a month. 

Q. You have had since the day you last testified in this pro- 
ceeding, have you not, March 28, 19197 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why didn’t you give us a list of all the actors you had 
arrested in tne fifteen years that you have been running this 
booking office? 

A. The list that I gave you is about all I could remember. 

Q. There are court records of them, are there not? 

A. Possibly. Some of them did not get as far as the courts. 
ot You had a lawyer in these various proceedings, did you 

A. Different lawyers. 

Q. You only brought with you a list of those that you 
thought might hurt the respondents in this case in some way, 
did vou not? 

A. Oh, no. 

Q. Did you call up your lawyer to find out the names of any 
of the actors that you had arrested whose names you could 
not remember? 

A. Well, I will tell you. We have had— 

Q. Don’t tell me. Just answer the question yes or no. 

A. What was the question? 

(The question was repeated by the recorder as above 
recorded.) 

The Witness: No. 

By Mr. Goodman : 


Q. Have you given us the names of all the actors whose 
salaries you had attached in Massachusetts during the time 
you have been operating your business? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How many more than those you have stated today, have 
been arrested by you, in the fifteen years of your business 
career? 

A. I have not got any idea. 

Would you say there were 100 more? 

No, sir. 

Fifty more? 

No. 

Would you swear that there were not fifty more? 
Yes; I would swear to that. 

Would you say that there were not twenty-five more? 
Yes; I am pretty sure there were not. 

Were there twenty more? 

No, I don’t think there were twenty more. 

Were there ten more? 

There might be ten more. 

Would some of those arrests go back as far as ten years 


I do not think they would. 

. How far back would you say the first one was? 

“he do not think we arrested any actors up to within four 
ago. 
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Q. Will you swear that you did not arest an actor nine 
years ago? 

A. I would not swear to that, no. We may have. 

Q. Will you swear that you did not attach an actor’s salary 
as long ago as nine years ago? 

A. No, I may have. I will not deny that. 

Q. How many actors have you attached in the fifteen years?” 

A. Probably six or eight. 

Q. You were not a manager of a theatre, were you? 

A. Oh, yes; I have been. 

Q. Let us take the case of Sobaizo, the first act you men- 
tioned; who was the contract with—you or the theatre man- 


ager? 
A. I think it was between our office and the actor. 
Q. Is it customary for you to make contracts with actor 


direct, instead of having them made between the manager of 
the theatre and the act? 

A, Yes. ; 

Q. You make those contracts with the actor in the name o! 
your corporation, do you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the contract specify the place where the actor is 
to play, when you so contract? 

A. On some occasions. 

Q. And on other occasions it does not specify the place at 
all? 

A. It says the time is to be specified within a certain 
period. 

Q. In the Sobaizo case, did it specify the place where the 
act was to play? 

A. Yes, sir. f 

Q. Is it not a fact that you have practiced this method of 
doing business, to wit, making the contracts in the name ol 
your corporation instead of in the name of the theatre, so 
that when managers canceled, the actor would have no action 
against the manager, but his action would lie solely against 
your company? 

A. In some cases. 

Q. Is it not a fact that your company has no wapital, and i 
an insolvent institution? 

A. I could not say as to that. 

Q- What is the capital of your company? 

A. $30,000. 

2. $30,000? 
A. Yes. 

Q. What are its assets? 

A. I could not tell you what they are, just now. 

Q. You have not any idea of any one asset that your cor- 
poration owns? 

A. I have not got the books here. I could not tell you. — 

Q. I do not care anything about your books. You are presi- 
dent of the company, are you not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And your brother is secretary, or something or other? 

A. Clerk. 

Q. Did you not swear that he was secretary, at the last 
meeting? 

I may have. Secretary and clerk. 
What other officers are there? 
. Thomas Maginn. 
What is the? 
. One of the directors. 
Is he related to you? 
My brother-in-law. 
Who is treasurer of the company? 
I am. 
Where do you keep your bank account? 
We have not got a bank account. 
You have no bank account? 
No. 
. So that when these contracts are made between your 
company and these actors, if you break the contract, th: 
actors’ protection or security is just what you have testified 
to, and you, on the other hand, can arrest or attach the salary 
of the actors? 

A. We have, yes. , 

Q. Is not that one of the reasons, if not the main reason, 
for doing business and making contracts in the way you have 
made them? 

A. No, sir. a 

Q. Do you know of any other booking office in the United 
States, or booking agency, that carries on business, books actors 
almost exclusively in the name of the booking agency, instead 
of booking actors, so that their contracts are made between 
the theatre manager and the actor? 

A. I do not know anything about their business. 

Q. Sobaizo was not actually arrested, was he? 

A. He was, and then he was released. : 

Q. Was he actually confined in jail, or just taken in custody 
by the constable? 

A. That is all; just taken in custody by the constable. 

Q. Did you get any money from Sobaizo as the result of that 
arest ? 

No. 

How about Thibault? 

What do you mean? 

Was he actually arrested? 

Yes, sir. 

How was he released? How did he come to be released 
arrest? 

Because he settled it. 

How did he settle? 

. In cash. 

Who got the cash? 

Our office. 

How much did you get? 

. I do not know just how much, now. He gave us an 
. U., and we sent it through to Portland, and the man- 
deducted it at Portland, and sent it to us. 

He gave you an I. O. U.? 

Yes. 

On the manager of a theatre in Portiand? 

Yes. 

Did you book him into that theatre in Portland? 

No, sir. . 

For whom was he playing in Portland? 

. I think is was the New Portland Theatre. 

. And you have no idea how much you got? 

. No; I have not got any idea. I do not know whether if 
was $50 or $100. 

Q. Did you give that money to the theatre owner or man- 
ager of the theatre, when you got it? 

A. I believe we deducted a percentage of the amount, ex 
penses and so forth. 

Q. Would you swear that you gave the manager the balance? 

A. We did not give the manager—-we gave it to a corpora- 
tion. 

Q. Did you give it to the corporation? 

A. I think we did. 

Q. Did you give it to the corporation which was operating 
or conducting the theatre where he was supposed to play and 
did not play? 

A, I think we did. 

Q. Would you swear that you did? 

A. As far as I know we did. 

Q. What was the name of the corporation that you gave it 
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to? 
A. I do not know the name of the a rporation that we gave 
a & 4 tg da el 


Q. What was the name of the president of the corporation? 

A. It was the Union Theatre, Providence, R. I. 

Q. You will not positively swear, now, that you turned a 
certain part, or any part, of the moneys you received from 
Thibault over to the corporation? 

A. No;. because it is so long ago, that I forget, now. 

Q. You seemed to have a good memory about some decisions 
in 1914, five years ago, with Sobaizo, and you seemed to re- 
member that each and every one of those actors told you that 
he was told that you would be crabbed if he played these 
houses; you seem to remember that they all told you that Mr. 
Fraser told them that they would be crabbed, but you cannot 
remember whether you turned this money over to the cor- 
poration? 

A. I cannot remember it without looking it up on the books, 
and I have not got the books here. So how am I going to 
tell you? I am not a human encyclopaedia. 

Q. I think that there are lots of things that you are not. 

A. Probably. 

Q. Now, the next one is Alf Ripon. That was in 1917? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He was arrested, was he not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he spend any time in jail? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? 

A. He put up a bond, as I understand it. 

Q. Did you get any money as a result of that arrest? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was the case subsequently tried? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why net? 

A. It has not come up. 

Q. It has not come up for trial? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you pressed it for trial? 

A. That is up to my attorney. 

Q. Do you know any reason why the case of this actor who 
was arrested in 1917 has not been reached for trial by now? 

A. No, I do not. I suppose he is a busy man. 

Q. How much did he owe you for commissions in connection 
with that booking? 

I don’t remember now. I do not know what the salaries 


were. 
Q. Was the salary over $300 a week? 
A. No, no. 


Q. What is your best recollection as to his saiary? 

A. I have not got any idea as to whag we had him booked 
for, at all. 

Q. It would not be over $300 a week, would it? 

A. No. 

Q. So that your commissions would be $15 a week, would 
they not? 

A. If it was $300 a week, yes. 

Q. But you say it would not be over that? 

A, No. 

Q. You say he was booked for two or three weeks? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that the total commission due at the outside would 
be $45; is that right? 

A. Figuring it the way you figure it, yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, his salary is $100 a week, is it not? 

A. That I don’t know. He might be getting more than that. 

Q. Assuming that he received the maximum salary, and was 
booked the maximum number, three weeks, you had him ar- 
rested because he was going to break his contract, or did 
break his contract, by which you were to receive $45, did 
you not? 

A, I don’t know how much we were going to receive, so I 
cannot say that it was $45. 

Q. Were you to receive 5 per cent. commission on Thibault’s 
contract? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. No more? 


A. No. 
Q. And on the Sobaizo contract? 
A. Yes. 


Q. No more than 5 per cent.? 

A. Five per cent. 

Q. Will you explain how your corporatlon could make a 
contract to employ an actor, as the employer, and at the same 


time charge a commission as a booking agent, in one and the 


same contract? 
A. No, I cannot say as I can. 
Q. Now, as to B. Sumiko. You booked him for March 29, 
1915, I think you said? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Where was he booked? 
. The Orpheum Theatre, Brockton, Massachusetts. 
And at what salary? 
I do not remember now. 
Was there a written contract in his case? 
Yes, sir. 
Was he actually arrested? 
Yes, sir. 
And confined in jail? 
. I think he was, for about two hours. 
. What settlement did he make? 
. He put up a bond. 
. He put up a bond? 
Yes. 
. Did he pay you anything in cash, in settlement? 
. He did not pay me. 
. Or did he pay the Orpheum Theatre management an 
thing? 


O>OPOPOpOPOrOrore 


A. No, sir. 

Q. What happened to the case? 

A. He defaulted, when the case came to trial. 

Q. And you got judgment against him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For how much? 

A. I believe he put up $150. 

Q. As a bond? 

‘. a but I do not think the judgment has ever been 
settled. 


Q. He put up a cash bond, as I understand? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that cash bond turned over to you in settlement of 
your judgment? 

A. No. The bond man, I believe, got away with it. I don’t 
know just how it came out. Whoever went his surety—I 
don’t know who it was. 

Q. You had Walter Dickinson arrested, did you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he spend any time in jail? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How many weeks did you have booked for him? 

A. We had him booked an entire season over the Sullivan & 
Considine circuit. 

Q. What did you sue him for? 1 

A. You mean what did we arrest him for? 

Q. What did you arrest him for? 

A. For commissions that he owed me, personally. 

Q. His arrest, then, was not due to any breaking of con’ 
tract? This is one of the cases that Mr. Fraser had nothing 
to do with? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He owed you money for commissions? 

A. Yes. 
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VARIETY : 





Q. How much did he owe you? 

A. I forget, now. It is quite a while ago. 
Q. What was his salary? 

A. It varied. 

Q. It varied? 

A. Between $150 and $175 a week. 

Q. And he had how many weeks work? 


A. I do not remember how many weeks; but I booked him 
over the circuit, the Sullivan & Considine circuit. I do not 
know just how many weeks they played, whether it was 40 or 
30 or 20, 

Q. They had about 20 weeks, at the outside, on the Sullivan 
& Considine circuit? Isn’t that so? 

A. Yes; but there were other circuits, there, that took some 
acts from them. 

Q. Say 30 weeks. Would that be a fair estimate of th: 
number of weeks that you booked him? 

A. At that time, yes 

Q. Your commission was 5 per cent.? 

A. Yes 

Q. What was his salary? Have you any idea of his salary? 

I just told you—between $150 and $175. 

Q. Oh, yes. Well, say that it was $150? 

A. Yes. 

Q..That would be a total salary of $4,500 for those thirty 
weeks, and your commission would be $225? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You had him arrested, then, because he owed you $2257 
Is that the sum and substance of it, or about that? 

A. It was relative to commission due u I do not know the 
amount, 

Q Nhat did you get tlement? 

A. I forget. 

Q. You forget that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have no idea what you got? 

A. No. 

Q. Now, the next is Jack McKay. You had him arrested 
did you not? 

Yes. 

Q. You have testified that you told him—or, at any rate, you 
did testify that you would not have objected if he had asked 
you for a release, if he could get more money somewhere 
else; is that right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you say you had him booked for how many weeks, 
when he broke your contract? 

A. Why, he had been playing for us about ten weeks, then 
and I gave him another contract for about fifteen, after he 
played that ten. 

Q. You had played him about ten weeks? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you had gotten him about fifteen weeks more? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When was this? 

A. Really, I don’t remember. It must have been seven or 


eight years ago. 
Q. These contracts 
were they made with 
A. Yes; I am pretty 
Q. Did they 
A. No; we 
was to go. 


that you had booked, 
your corporation? 

sure. 

specify the theatres where 
would notify him 


these fifteen weeks 


McKay was to play” 
from week to week where he 


Q. He broke your contract, and went to play for the West- 
ern Vaudeville Managers’ Association; is that right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say if he had asked you for a release, you would 
have given it to him? 

A. I think we would. 

Q. Then please explain why, two years and a half later, 
when he happened to be in Massachusetts, you had him ar- 
rested ? 

A. Because he met me on Broadway one day over here, and 


he was very nasty. He had about——well, I should say he was 


pretty well tanked up, and he asked me if I would play him, 
and I said: ‘Yes, at the same salary we had you before.” 
And then he says—I don’t want to use the language—but 
he said he would not consider any such salary, and so on, 
and a couple more nasty remarks, and I walked away. So I 
figured that I was doing no more than getting even with 
him, when he came over there, for being fresh with me. If 


he had been decent about it, we would not have done it. 


Q. Was he actually put in jail? 

A. No. 

Q. Did he settle with you? 

A. He settled, yes. 

Q. = did not settle until you had him arrested, did he? 

A. No. 

Q. How much did he give you? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. You have not the slightest idea? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You do remember about his being nasty, and being 
tanked up? 

A. Oh, yes. 

@. You remember all about that? 7 

A. Yes. 


Q. But you do not remember how much money you got out 
of him, as a result of this arrest? 
A. I do not remember. 


Q. Do acts ever break contracts with the United Booking 
Offices? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did you ever hear of any breaking their contracts 


with any of the managers booking through the United Book- 
ing Offices? 
A. I do not meddle 
Q. I didn’t 


with their business at all. 
ask you that. 

Mr. Walsh: Just answer the question. 

The Witness: I don’t know. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Did you ever hear of any act walking out of a theatre, 
booked through the United Booking Offices, in Boston, or 
elsewhere? 

A. Oh, yes; I have heard of that, yes. 

Q. Did you ever hear of Mr. Fraser, of the United Booking 
Offices, having an actor arrested for breaking a contract? 

A. I do not know what he does. 

Q. Did you ever hear of the United Booking Offices or Mr. 
Fraser attaching the salary of an actor for failing to pay 
commissfons, or for breaking a contract? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. And you are here complaining about the conduct of these 


respondents, are you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know a man by the name of Potsdam—Jack 
Potsdam? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who is he? 


A. He is an agent, I believe, in New York. 
Q. Don’t you know that he is? 

A. They say he is. 

Q. Haven’t you had dealings with him? 

A. On one occasion only. 
Q. Then you know he is 
A. AS an agent, yes. 

Q. Did you ever hear of an act called ‘‘Jazbo 8’? 


‘that the 


an agerit, do you not? 


G@Hly deal that you had with Potsdam, in 


reference to that act? 
A. In reference to an act, yes. 
Q. Was it the ‘“‘Jazbo 8’’? 


A. I guess it is. 

Q. Do you guess, or do you know? You are under oath, Mr. 
Quigley. 

A. That is the only act. 

Q. Then it is not a case of guessing, is it? 

A. No. 

Q. You know it? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Did you ever 
Springfield, 
A. I mad 


make a contract with the “Jazbo 8 
Massachusetts ? 
a contract with 


’ to play 


Potsdam for the “Jazbo 8’’ to 


play Springfield. 
Q. For when? 
A. I forget the dates, now Last year some time. 
Q. Some time in September? 
A. Yes 


Q. When you say 
say, is an agent? 

A. Yes; he was the owner of the act. 

Q. Do you know he is the owner of the act? 


you made it with Potsdam, Potsdam, you 


A. He told me he was. ; 
Q. All right. What was the salary stated in the contract? 
A. There were three contracts. Which one do you refer to? 


Q. I am talking of the contract for Springfield. 


A. I think that was $375. 

Q. Don’t you know that on the last day of that engage- 
ment, you, or one of the people in your office, had a con- 
versation with the members of “Jazbo 8,’ or with Potsdam 

A. The last day ef the engagement? 

Q. Yes; or thereabouts. 


A. I do not think so. 

Q. You made a contract with Potsdam for $300, 
for Springfield? 

A. I made two contracts with him 

Q. I am talking of a contract with Potsdam? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You agreed with him to pay the act $300 for the week at 
Sprinefield, did you not? 

A. Ym,’ Sif. 

Q. Then didn’t you 


did you not 


go down to see the act, personally, or 
the members of the act called the “Jazbo 8,”’ and get them to 
sign contracts for the same week, or some arrangement 
whereby you were to give them $285? 

A. I am not sure about that. 

«. Did you go down there and have the act sign a contract 
for that same week for $375? 

A. We may have, I am not sure, 

Q. Don’t you know that you did? 

A. No, I am not positive. 

Q. Don’t you know that this whole matter was tried out in 
court, in Massachusetts. 

A. That matter was not touched on in Massachusetts at all. 


though. 


Q. Did you read Variety of May 2, 1919? 

A. Yes; but I dor’t believe it. 

Q. Did you read the article » entitled : “Quigley booking 
methods exposed, sued over act”’ 

A. Yes. That don’t mention "situ about Springfield. 
That had nothing to do with the Springfield matter, what- 
soever, and— 

Q. Wait a minute. Just answer my questions, please. Did 


you see this statement, made in Variety: 

“The suit began as the result of the sudden cancellation of 
a colored act, ‘Jazbo 8,’ which Quigley had booked throuch 
Potsdam for a week at Springfield, early in September. salary 
to be $300. Contracts for the following week, a split, were 
also signed by Quigley for Newport, and the St. James, Bos- 
ton. Saturday, the last day of the Springfield engagement, 
Quigley, or one of his representatives, was alleged to have 
talked with the act, and succeeded in having it sign a contract 
for that week for $375, which Quigley ,sollected, paying th: 
turn $285, and giving a receipt for that sum, unbeknown to 
Potsdam.” 

Did that happen, 
happen? 

A. Yes; something on that order. 

Q. Did you give the actor the receipt for $90 commission on 
the Springfield engagement? 

A. I believe a boy in our office did. 

Q. On a $300 contr. ct that would be 80 per cent. commis- 
+e would it not—30 per cent. of $300 would be $90, would 
t not? 

A It was not a $300 contract that they paid the $80 on. It 
was on the $375. 

Q. Did the act get $375 for the week at Springfield? 

A. No. We collected, I believe, and gave the act the bal- 
ance, what they were to work there for our office for. 


or did anything substantially like that 


Q. You gave the act $285, though? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you collected $875? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that you got $96? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You booked this ‘‘Jazbo 8’ act for the St. James Theatre, 


to follow Newport, did you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And on the night prior to the time they were supposed 
to open at the St. James, you wired the act that the date at 
the St. James was eff, did you not, that the management 
had canceled because it had not received photographs? 

A. I do not remember the wording of the wire, now. 

Q. To the best of your recollection, what did you wire the 
act? 

A. I think it was two days before they were to open there, 
if I remember. It may have been the day before, but I think 
it was two days. 

Q. What did you wire the act? 

A. I do not remember, now. 

Q. You wired them a cancellation, did you not? 

A. Yes; I canceled the act. 

Q. And didn’t you give as a reason for it that the manage- 
ment had not received the photographs? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Didn’t it develop, in the trial, 
of that St. James Theatre, 
authorized you 


and did not the manager 
at the trial, say that he never 
to book the act for the St. James Theatre, 
and that he never knew that it was booked? Didn’t he so 
testify, under oath? 

A. I do not really remember. 

Q. Will you swear that he did not so testify? 


A. No; I would not swear that he did, either. I am not 
positive. 
Q. When did this trial take place? 
A. About a month ago. 
Q. About a month ago? 
s 7m 
And you cannot remember what took place at that trial? 


A 

Q 

A. No. 

Q. And you were present? 

A. Not all the time I was not. 

Q. Do you remember the verdict in the case? 
A. I heard the verdict, yes. 

Q. What was it? 

A. That they found against the theatre. 

Q. Do you remember the Shean act? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have any conversations with Mr. Fraser about 


that act over the telephone? Did you hear any conversation 
over the ae between Mr. Fraser and Mr. Shean? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you at that time, when you heard these con- 
versations? 

A. In the office of the attorney, with the constable that had 
Shean under arrest. 

Q. Do you remember testifying, the last time you testified in 
this proceeding, something to the effect that you came near 
losing a theatre that was managed by Mr. Giles, the St. James 
Theatre? 

2. Yes, 

Q. Was not a man by the name of Mardo endeavoring to get 
the booking of that house at that time? 

\. He may have been. 

Q. Didn’t Mr. Giles tell you so? 


A. No: Mr. Giles did not tell me that. 

Q. Did you know that Mardo was endeavoring to add that 
house to his bookings? 

A. I saw him walk around there. Mr. Giles didn’t tell me 


80. 

Q. When Mr. Giles threatened to quit booking with you, was 
it not because he was, at that time, talking of booking with 
Mardo? 


A. I don’t think so. He never mentioned Mardo’s name to 
me. 

Q. What show did you put there—a weekly, split, or one 
day? 

A. We used to book musical comedy shows there for & 
week, Sunday shows for one day, vaudeville for one or two 
days. 

Q. I am talking about vaudeville. Didn’t you book vaude- 
ville there on Sunday? 


A. No; we booked at different times, 
holidays and so forth. 

Q. Was not this act you spoke about booked there only for 
Sunday? 

A. Yea 

Q. That was the case with “Worth Waiting 4’? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with this 
letter to Mr. Potsdam, 
a moment; have 
you wrote? 

A. Yes (handing paper to counsel), 

Mr. Walsh: What is the point involved in this? 

Mr. Goodman: The point is that this man makes certain 
statements about these respondents, which is the basis, I pre- 
sume, of your complaint, or is supposed to support your com- 
plaint, and he makes statements that are purely hearsay, of 
conversations had with other persons, and I want to show 
that this man is not to be believed; that he is a barnacle in 
the vaudeville business, and it is the rag-tag and bobtail of 
vaudeville such as this witness, that is at the bottom of 
this whole business. 

Examiner Moore: I do not think all of this ought to go in. 

Mr. Walsh: I would rather have it go down on the record. 

Mr. Goodman. That is the purpose of it. Here is a man 
that was charging 80 per cent. commission, and arresting 
actors, and then he comes here complaining about these re- 
spondents. 

Mr. Walsh: I think the testimony so far tends to prove, 
and to prove very strongly, that representatives of agents 
who do business with the U. B. O. booking office charge more 
than five per cent., sometimes very much more. Mr. Webber 
testified that he did. Mr. Webber testified that he gets all 
the money he can out of them. I do not think it will in any 
way discredit this man to show that he charges more than 
five per cent. 


during the week, 


“Jazbo &,” did you not write a 
in which you said, in effect that—just 
you a copy of that letter with you, that 


Mr. Goodman: Oh, yes, it would. 

The Witness: I can explain all of this. 

Mr. Walsh: Do that. Go ahead and explain it. Tell all 
the facts. 

The Witness: If you will give me a chance [ will ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. Waish: Go ahead and explain it, and let us find out 


what the situation was. 


Mr. Goodman: Just a moment. I will be through, now, 
in a moment. I want to read this letter. I. am through, Mr. 
Examiner, but I am opposed to letting this witness go on 


aga make just such statements as he pleases, for very obvious 
reasons. He has a very good memory when he wants to 
have and — 

Examiner Moore: I do not think there should be any 
argument about the matter at this time. You will have ample. 
time to argue this case when the matter is before the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Goodman: But Mr. Walsh makes the suggestion that- 
the witness go ahead and tell his story, and I object to it. 

Mr. Walsh: All right. I thought we might expedite it. 
That is all. 
The Witness: I would like to explain about this case. 

Mr. Walsh: Go ahead and explain. 

The Witness: Potsdam had an act called the “Jazbo 8.” 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Potsdam is an agent? 

A. Yes; he is the owner of that act. 

Q. He owns these colored boys? 

A. He owns that act. 

Whenever we book an attraction at a fair, or a carnival, 
or a circus, we make a contract with the actor direct, our 
offce does. We go to the fair committee, and we might get 
$1,500 for a show for so many acts. They want a colored 
boy, specified, a plantation act; that is, an act with singing 
and dancing, and I went to Potsdam, and I wanted that kind 
of an act, and I said: “I will give you $300 for the act. I 
am getting $375 for it.” and he says: “It is all right.” I 
did that openly, and here are the letters where he verified 
it. Here is his correspondence to me, where he agreed upon 
it, and everything else. 

Q. Where was this act played? 

A. They played at an open air carnival at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Labor Day week. It was thoroughly under- 
stood between Potsdam and myself, in the Putnam Theatre, 
that I gave him the contract for $300 and that I was getting 
$375. He agreed to it. There is his reply, to prove it. 

Mr. Goodman: Then will you please explain this: Why 
you had tue act direct sign another contract for $375? 

The Witness: That was to protect us with the fair folks. 
Our total bill amounted to $1,200 or $1,400. We were allowed 
$375 for that act. 


He told me he was. 


Mr. Goodman: You could have had Potsdam sign a con- 
tract for $375, if you needed that kind of protection, could 
you not? 

The Witness: Yes; but I would not trust him. 

Mr. Goodman: I see. 


The Witness: I never get my money from him. 
why I did not take any chances. 

Mr. Goodman: That is all. 

Mr. Walsh: That is all. 


C. WESLEY FRASER 


Was called as a witness on behalf of the complainant and, 
having been duly sworn, testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
BY MR. WALSH: 
Q. Mr. Fraser, you reside at Boston? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What is your business? 


That is 
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A. The theatrical business. 

Q. What is the character of your business? 

A. I have charge of the Boston office, the Boston braneh of 
the B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange. 

Q. How long have you had that position? 

A. Six years, next August. 

Q. What is the character of your duties as manager of that 
exchange? ke 

A. I look after the booking of the contracts. I solicit busi- 
ness from the different managers, and I straighten out any 
complaints that might be called to my notice. 

Q. Are you a fleld man? 

A. Not exactly. 

Q. Do you go to see the theatres? 

A. Yes, sir. 

_ What is the character of business with the managers of 
the theatres where you go about to see them? : 

A. I pay them a visit to see how their business is going on 
and if they are getting proper attention, if they are satisfied 
with our service, and so on. 

Q. What is the service which you render to theatres; just 
describe it. 

A. We frame up a vaudeville show, consisting of three, four 
or five acts, mostly split weeks; that is, booking a number of 
acts twice a week, whatever the manager wants. 

Q. Is that all the service you do? 

A. I have the representatives that put these shows together. 
I do not put them together myself. 

V. I want to find out what the service is that the B. F. Keith 
Vaudeville Agency renders to the theatres 

A. They book the material; they book vaudeville acts 
them, making careful selection, and giving them the best show 
that they can put together for the amount of money that the 
managers can affo: 1 to spend 

Q. That is, your branch represents the theatres which you 
supply with acts? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In getting them a suitable and attractive show for their 
theatres? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodman Just a minute, Mr. Walsh, so that the witness 
ean perfectly understand this. I understood you were asking 
the witness what service the booking office renders to the 
managers? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 

Mr. Goodman: And you do not mean, by that question, to 
infer that that is all the services that are rendered, do you? 

Mr. Walsh: I don’t know. I am asking him all the services 
they render. ; 

Mr. Goodman: That is, so far as the theatre is concerned? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes; or for anybody. I want to know just 
what the booking office does. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You have stated, Mr. Fraser, the service that the booking 
office does render to the theatre? 


for 
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Q. With the managers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the artists are represented at your braneh of the 
exchange by personal agents? 

A. Some of them are. 

Q. Do you have agents up there who have franchises? 


4. No We have no act representative in Boston; that is 
in Boston there are no representatives of vaudeville acts. 

Q. There are no representatives of vaudeville acts? 

1. No: not in Boston, that do business in Boston. 

Q. I see. That system vogue only here in New York 
and perhaps in Chicago? 

A. I do not know about those other cities 

8] You know about New York, of course? 

. the habit in New York, yes 

Q. How any theatres do you book at the Boston Exchange? 

A. We are booking on tl average 65 theatres 

QO. 65 

\ 


Q. Where are they located? 

A. In New England i the Maritime provinces, Nova Scotia 
Q. Are those 6} theatres booked exclusively from the Boston 
ranch of the B. F. Keith Exchange? 

A. No, sir 

Q. How is that done? 

A. The Boston office bas a representative in the New York 
office New York is the center, and we naturally have to get 


t 


our material, the biggest part of it, the better grade of acts, 


from the New York office 
Q. How do you divide the business? How is that arranged? 
You may bill a theatre one week and have part of the acts, 


I take red from Boston, and part from New York; 
] tr it t? 

A. Yes, sir we use both, oftentimes We will book a show 
from New York—not complete we will need one or two acts 
which we will fill in from the Boston office; those that we 
book in Boston, we book direct with the act 

Q. Do you get the talent usually there at Boston, or do you 
send to New York? What is the usual situation‘ 

A. As I say, part of it is booked from the New York office 
and part in Boston 

Q. Do you book up a show as far as you can, and if you 


cannot supply the talent, then you finish the rest of the book- 
ing with the New York office; is that it? 

A. No We can always frame the shows. We always have 
talent. 

Q. That is, you always have talent there in Boston? 

A. In both places; either in Boston or in New York. 

Q. Do you book a theatre, for instance, in Rutland, Vermont 

using that as an example? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a show that runs a week? 

A. Rutland would run two days; three changes in the week. 

Q. Who supplies the acts for that theatre? 

A. I don’t know. 
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Now I will name another theatre, Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, a suburb of Boston, plays six, eight and ten acts in a 
week ; Monday and Tuesday, two acts; Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, two acts; Friday and Saturday, two acts; and four acts 
Sundays, three or four acts Sundays. Those acts are booked 
from Boston direct, because they pay very little for the vaude- 
ville acts, and it is the local acts, the fair acts, that play that 
class of theatre. That is the class of act that lays around Bos- 
ton, and works independent; they work for the Keith Vaude- 
ville Exchange; they work for Mr. Quigley; they work for 
Mr. Mardo; they work for anybody that has got a theatre or 
represents a theatre, and will give them from a day’s work 
to a week's work 


Q. Do you book any big time at Boston? 


A. No, sir; our office is a small time office. 
Q. What are the relations of the B. F. Keith Vaudeville 
Exchange, which was formerly tke U. B. O., with the National 


Vaudeville Artists? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Have they been friend'y? 

A. Very friendly 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the promotion of the 
N.. ¥. st 
A. No, sir. 
Q. You never had anything to do with the promotion of the 
N. Vs. it 

A. Just what do you mean by “promotion’’? 

Q. With building it up, and organizing it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you quite sure of that, Mr. Fraser, in order to refresh 
your memory with reference to that, I will show you what 


purports to be a copy of a letter, and ask you to look at it. 
Now, after looking at that letter, what do you say in reference 
to that, after your memory has been refreshed? 

A. This letter is a copy of an original letter that I received 


from Mr. Albee. Mr. Albee’s name should be at the bottom of 
this, but, by the error of one of my stenographers, my name 
was signed to it. That is, we sent those letters out from my 
office, from the Boston office. 

Q. To whom did you send these letters? 

A. To the managers that we were doing business with. 

Q. That was sent to you by Mr. Albee on or about the date 
which appears on this, the 14th of December, 1916? 

A. Probably the day before, yes. 

Q. And this was a form letter which he asked you to get 
out? I notice that it appears to be sent out by the Boston 
booking office? 

A. Yes. I take his letter and make mimeograph copies, 
and run off 50 or 60 or 70, on our letterheads. I use the 
Boston office stationery in sending these letters out. With 
the letter came from Mr. Albee a little letter to have it 
sent out. 





A. That is the principal part of the service—putting together 


first class programs, good shows. 


5 per cent. commission? 
. Yes. ad 
Q. And what is that for? 


A. That is for securing the contracts for the artists York office, 


each three days, and three 


Q. Well, take Portland, Maine. 

A. I do not book anything there. 

Q@. Your branch of the booking office charges the actors that I book—Salem, Massachusetts, the Federal Theatre: that 
splits twice a week; plays three acts for a program; three acts 

new acts Sundays That makes 


I will give you a town 


nine acts of the week. That theatre is booked from the New 


because they use the good material. 


The verbatim report of the investiga- 
tien will be continued in next week’s 
issue of VARIETY. 








PROSPECT CHANGES POLICY. 


B. S. Moss’ Prospect Theatre, in the 
Bronx, will change its policy from 
vaudeville to stock, starting Monday 
June 9. The opening attraction will 
be “A Pair of Queens,” with a change 
of bill to follow weekly throughout 
the summer. 

The stock is headed by Seymour 
Brown and Josephine Stevens. The 
company includes Harmon McGregor, 
Nellie De Grasse, Fred Ardath, Nila 
Mack and Dorothy Allen. 


Gumble Handling Production Music. 

A somewhat extensive campaign to 
handle production music has been late- 
ly commenced by the J. H. Remick firm, 
with Mose Gumble taking charge tem- 
porarily, until that department is thor- 
oughly systematized under Gumble’s di- 
rection. 

Melville Morris, recently added to 
the Remick professional forces, is sub- 
stituting for Mose in the professional 
end meantime. 


After a few weeks of United time, 
the team of Henry Mayo and Basil 
Lynn will dissolve. Mayo will continue 
as a “single” doing a tramp specialty. 


WALKER BROWN IN FIGHT. 

A long standing argument between 
George N. Brown, the walker, and H. 
Robert Law culminated last week in 
several healthy exchanges in the office 
of a vaudeville agent in the’ Strand 
building with Brown getting much the 
worse of the argument. Mr. Law is a 
well known scenic operator and regret- 
ted afterwards that he was goaded to 


fisticuffs with the vaudevillian. Through 
his attorney, Harry S. Heckheimer, 
the matter was settled for the sum 
of $80. 

The affair dates back several months, 
when the scenic ariist got the better 
of Brown over a matter of scenery 
storage. The walk champion, it is al- 
leged, had demurred in the payment of 
storage charges, especially after Law 
had loaned the scenery for an enter- 
tainment for wounded soldiers. The 
account was finally settled through at- 
torneys for $275, but in the meantime 
the effects appear to have been sold. 
Brown sued for recovery, but that case 
was also settled out of court and the 
net result was that the scenic artist 
turned a profit. 


TRUEX CAN’T GO ABROAD. 


Ernest Truex will be unable to go to 
London because of his existing picture 
contracts. Oliver Morosco announced 
the comedian to appear in London 
with Edith Taliaferro in the roles they 
are now filling in “Please Get Mar- 
ried.” The Truex contract with V. B. 
K. Film Corp. is for a series of two- 
reel comedies. 





Adda Gleason at Wilson. 


Chicago, June 4. 
Adda Gleason, who had the title role 
of the big “Ramona” film, has been 
signed by Rodney Ranous for the 
North Shore Players who are playing 
stock at the Wilson Avenue Theatre. 


“Luck of Navy” Company Coming Over 


Percy Hutchison and his “The Luck 
of the Navy” company, now playing 
at the Garrick, London, sail for Amer- 
ica Sept. 17. 

The organization is being brought 
over by Morris Gest, who made the 
deal while abroad recently. The show 
plays a brief engagement out of town 
and opens in New York, probably at 
the Booth, late in October. 


LOEW CLOSES LEASE. 


Memphis, June 4. 
Marcus Loew has closed a 99-year 
lease on property here, for construc- 
tion of two theatres within seven 
months. Aggregate rental and im- 
provements represent an investment of 
over $4,000,000. 





VACATION FOR JAY. 


_ S. Jay Kaufman says that he is hav- 
ing a vacation by writing ten picture 
scenarios, the finishing of his play, “A 
Regular Girl,” which Oliver Morosco 
has accepted, writing two sketches for 
Joe Hart and selling one to Grace Val- 
entine, and finishing off one for the 
Stuart Walker Company. 

In the meantime he has found time 
to arrange for a trip to England and 
he is going to sail June 14. 


“MERRY WIDOW” IN SPANISH. 

The Cort has been leased to The 
Spanish Opera Co. under the manage- 
ment of L. Mosquera for a season of 
Spanish opera. The initial bill, pre- 
sented on June 16, will be “The Merry 
Widow.” The members of this or- 
ganization are the same as were at 
the Park some weeks ago. 
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NEXT WEEK (June 9) AT KEITH’S RIVERSIDE, NEW YORK 


GENEVIEVE 


SULLY and HOUGHTON! 


In “Between Dances,” by AARON HOFFMAN | 


Direction, LEWIS & GORDON 
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Morris & Van Tate Otto with him. She is to be leading woman with Trap,”’ film feature. Vaudeville, Lillian Ruby, 
Moroow Marion Taylor Eva the Wilkes players. Dale and Boyle, Hal Stephens and Co., Wil- 
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Annette Kellerman has announced 


fornia this year. 





y Charles Meredith, of the Morosco stock 
company, is to leave there and go into the 


movies with Florence Vidor. 





| Francis Ford had a hundred friends as his 
{ guests at a dance in Hollywood. 


Lewis Stone is due here from the East 
next week. He will bring Florence Oakley | 








May 26.—Roy “Hiram” Clair 


that 
she will spend her vacation in Southern Cali- 





A play-reading bureau has been established 
in the Majestic with Michael Corper, man- 
ager of the Wilkes Theatre, in charge. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


By CHARLES SCHEUER. 
The opening performances of the Ziegfeld 
“Follies,” at the Apollo, will be June 10, ac- 


cording to announcement. 


A scale of popular prices has been intro- 
duced by the Globe and Keith theatres, under 
the direction of the Stanley Co., of Philadel- 
phia, the former playing Shubert attractions. 
While the top of $2 at the Globe and $1.50 at 
Keith’s are maintained, the number of seats 
at these figures has been very much limited. 
Dollar seats in the orchestra at evening per- 
formances to the number of 500 are being 
featured at both houses. Matinee prices with 
$1 top at the Globe are announced. 





BALTIMORE. 


By F. D. O’TOOLE. 

AUDITORIUM.—“There and Back,’ a new 
play by George Anderson, was given its pre- 
miere Monday night. (Reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue.) 

MARYLAND.—Vaudeville. 

FORD’S.—‘Daddy Longlegs,”’ 
Fair-sized crowds at opening. 

HIPPODROME.—“ Auction of Souls,’’ film. 
Harry First & Co. lead the vaudeville turns 
by a mile in a good one-act sketch entitled 
“The Good for Nothing.” Thomas Potter 
Dunn, fair monolog; Mason and Cole play 
“All for a Kiss’’; Barban & Grohs dance. 

GARDEN.—tThree good acts and a fairly 
good feature film make this bill one of the 
liveliest in this house for a long while; the 
other acts are out of their class and are on 
a par with former billings here. Claude and 
Marion Cleveland stopped the show Monday 
night with their comedy skit, “Still Arguing” ; 
Howard and Ross, in a musical review, are 
versatile; Hoey and Lee, in “At the Peace 
Conference,” show what a peace conference 
is not, and a minstrel parody entitled ‘“‘Black 
and White Revue,” continues the comedy theme 
of the show. Lady Alice’s Pets do some very 
clever stunts. Harry Morey, in “Beating the 
Odds,” the film adaptation of ‘‘The Money- 
maker,” heads the picture end. A comedy 
film closes the show. 

VICTORIA.—Constance Talmadge, in “The 
Veiled Adventure,” film, first half. Vaude- 
ville, ‘“‘Two Boys from Melody Lane,” Budd 
and Jessie Gray, Kennedy and Kramer, Mulvey 
and Duvon, Fear and Baggott. 

COLONIAL.—*“Fit to Win,” film, third week 
with poor houses. The picture is shown 
through the courtesy of the Government, and 
they must be also paying expenses for the 
picture has not even nearly paid for itself 
since the run started. 

PALACE.—“Bowery Burlesquers” crowds 
the house despite the weather. The show has 
a pair of top-notch comedians who spend most 
of their time on the stage, and even at the 
end of the long show were still going strong. 
Billy Foster and Frank Harcourt are the pair. 

FOLLY.—Roselle, danseuse Oriental, and a 
lingerie display features of this week’ attrac- 
tion, “Chit-Chat Burlesquers.” 

PARKWAY.—Nazimova in “‘The Red Lan- 
tern,” film, gives promise of packing this 
house during its week’s stay. 


film, all week. 








Two extra holidays last week, because of 
the return of the 29th Division from overseas, 
and one extra holiday this week for the 79th 
Division and the consequent extra matinees 
to good audiences will more than make up for 
the loss of patronage on account of hot 
weather. 





Dick Gallagher has now taken over the en- 
tire charge of the circulation of the largest 
evening paper in this city, the Baltimore News. 

By LEN LIBBEY. 

ORPHEUM, LOEW.—Pictures 
ville. 

BOSTON—Pictures and vaudeville. 

BIJOU.—Pictures. 

BOWDOIN.—Pictures and vaudeville. 

GORDON’S OLYMPIA. — “The 


and vaude- 








Divorce —_ 


son and Held, George and Anna Glocker. 

SCOLLAY OLYMPIA.—Ellias and Caryl, 
William Baxter and Co., Dearmo and Doug- 
las. Film feature, ‘“‘Knickerbocker Buckaroo.” 

GORDON’S CENTRAL SQUARE, — “The 
Haunted Bedroom,” feature film. Vaudeville, 
Will Oakland, Laura Brennan and Co., Fran- 
ces Kennedy, Degnan and Clifton, Duquesne 
and Co., Libonati. 

WALDORF.—Tony Williams and Co., Lee 


Stoddart, the Claytons, Wire and Walker. 
“The Girl of My Dreams.” Film. 
ST. JAMES.—‘“Knickerbocker Buckaroo.” 


Lord and Fuller topping vaudeville. 
GLOBE, STRAND, FENWAY, FRANKLIN 
PARK, LANCASTER, BBACON, EXETER 
STREET, MODERN, COLUMBIA, CODMAN 
SQUARE.—Pictures. 
PARK.—Pictures and songs. 
MAJESTIC.—House opened with a film, 
“The Unpardonable Sin,” Monday for an in- 
definite engagement. Widely advertised here, 
the dailies running big ads during the week. 
PLYMOUTH.—Last week of the revival of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, using this 
week “Pinafore” and ‘‘The Mikado.” House 
has done fine business. 
WILBUR—Nora Bayes in 
second and last week. 


“Ladies First.” 
Has done good busi- 


ness. 

TREMONT.—“Flo-Flo” continues. Patron- 
age seems to be sufficient to keep the show 
here for a while. 

PARK SQUARE.—Third and the last week 
of “Among the Girls,” new show. 

COLONIAL.—Griffith’s repertory of films 
with “Broken Blossoms” the opener turning 
them away. Even H. T. Parker in the 
sedate transcript gave “Broken Blossoms” a 
good sendoff. 

SHUBERT.—Last week of the film, 
Eyes of the World” 
“Open Your Eyes” 
ing week. Film. 

BOSTON OPERA HOUSE.—Jolson in ‘“Sin- 
bad” doing big business as has been the case 
since he struck town. 

COPLEY.—Revival of ‘‘Niobe” by the Hen- 
ry Jewett Players. 

ARLINGTON.—One of the old timers, ‘‘The 
Rosary,” at this stock house. 

GAYETY.—“The Maids of America.” 

CASINO.—Lew Kelly and Co. 

HOWARD.—“Yankee Girls.’’ 


“The 
at the Shubert house. 
booked in for the com- 





Bostonians are stopped. 
here last week and there wasn’t a deluge of 
rain. This is something that makes even 
the oldest inhabitant sit up. 





It is expected the revival of popular mu- 
sical comedies at the Plymouth, undertaken 
by Carl Hunt, manager of this house, will 
prove a success. Already indications point 
that way. Dorothy Maynard will head the 
cast and “Oh Boy!” will be the first show. 





“A Voice in the Dark,” a new show, de- 
scribed as a dramatic novelty, will open at 
the Park Square next Monday. Ralph E. 
Dyar and Willard Mack wrote the show. 


When Jolson winds up his local engage- 
ment, about the end of June, he is scheduled 
to start on an automobile trip across the 
country to California, where he will get his 
first view of his new home, recently built. 





For the engagement of ‘‘Niobe” at the Cop- 
ley, May Ediss has been engaged. 


By SIDNEY BURTON. 

Marie Dressler, playing at Shea’s this week, 
was the speaker at the weekly meeting and 
luncheon of the Quota Club at the Hotel 
Statler on Monday. 








Plans have been filed with the Bureau of 
Buildings for a new picture theatre on Tri- 
angle street, South Side. James B. Savage is 
the owner. It is said the new house will cost 
$60,000. 





Crystal Beach attracted more than 25,000 
pleasure seekers Decoration Day. This was 
5,000 over the patronage record of any 
previous Decoration Day. 


Although the Rev. Dr. Thomas O. Grieves, of 











A circus played 


Fortune In 
Texas Gushers 


Fortunes have been acquired by thousands 
of purchasers of leases near deep tests in 
Texas. When gushers of the brown, 
gold are developed, leases bring th 


of 
dollars per acre. Many deep tests are cone 


made in Atascosa County, Texas, where 

geologists predict the next big oll field. Two 
rigs now started, just east of Jourdanton, 
county seat of Atascosa County, heart of farm 


section, located on two railroads. I have set 
aside 100 full-size Jourdanton residence lots, 
all in city limits. For sale in fee simple, pur- 
chaser acquiring all gas, oil and mineral rights. 
Good investment aside from oil possibilities. 
Own your property, where you can leases. 
As wells go down, lease prices enhance. Ac- 

rapid development of this locality, I 
reserve right to return checks, if received after 
this limited number of lots is sold. Act 
promptly. Lots, $200 each,. payable $40 cash 
with order, balance $20 monthly, or 5% dis- 
count all cash. Wire or mail checks direct. 


Henry Hagelstein, 


Owner, San Antonio, Texas 


the Federation of Churches, has been called to 
Boise, Idaho, he is still hard at it here. He 
is apparently leaving Buffalo in the clutches 
of the Devil, for, according to his sermon 
last Sunday, this town is a seething “hot bed” 
of sin and vice, where immodest dresses, public 
dancing, vaudeville theatres with the “Glamor 
and Lure of their sinful attractions” hold 
sway. Shades of Anthony Comstock! Well, 
Buffalo bids the Rev. farewell without many 
regrets, but—oh, Boise! 





George McGarry, appearing with Henry B. 
Walthall in ‘‘False Faces” at Shea’s Hipp last 











Opened with Smith and Golden’s “Sun- 
rise” at Atlantic City, May 19th—but 
among the many character parts none 
stood out so clear cut in its perfection 
as did the old toothless fiddler, almost 
deaf, as played by 


CHARLES ALTHOFF 


Atlantic City “Gazette-Review.” 
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VARIETY 











Missed the regular N. V. A. number, but consider it never too late to 


Congratulate the N. V. A. 


RAE SAMUELS 













LAIRD’S 
SOLVO 


REMOVES 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR INSTANTLY 
From Face, Under Arms, or any part of the body. 
NON-IRRITANT 
Within three minutes after SOLVO has been ap- 
plied, the skin is clear, and you are ready to go 


ee 














At good stores or by mail. 
postpaid, 50c. and $1.00 
per jar. 

Write for Booklet 
“S8.V.”” on Care and 
Treatment of Skin 
and Hair. 


R.H. LAIRD CO. 


17 E. 48th St. 
New York 


THE FAYNES 


Fuller Circuit, Australia 

















week, is a Buffalonian. McGarry, after com- 
pleting this picture with the Ince forces went 
overseas for the K. C. Later he joined the 
Frawley Stock Co. in Manila and is now tour- 
ing Japan with this organization. 





The John Robinson Shows played to a full 
tent at the matinee performance, Decoration 
Day. The takings at the night show were 
reported light. 


Harry S. Lavner, a Buffalonian, has been 
appointed publicity manager of the W. W. 
Hodkinson Co., of New York. Lavner, formerly 
on the editorial staff of the Buffalo News, has 
been connected with the publicity department 
of the Goldwyn Company for the past two 
years. 





The Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey Circus 
did a smashing business at both performances 
Monday. The hot weather brought the circus 
fans out in droves and the S. R. O. sign was 


up early. 
BUTTE. 


Six of the Mack Sennett bathing girls were 
shown the sights of Butte on their four-day 


Ned “Clothes” Norton 


LIGHT COMEDIAN 


FOR SALE 


My services. Also five-room bungalew, 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J. Cheap; easy terms. 
c/o N. V. A. Club, W. 46th St., New York. 

















THE BLUE STREAK 





ART FURNITURE 
- 


ysigns—and for the very low prices we 
\offer, because of our loeation eut ef the 
high rent zone. 
members of the professian. 


AT VERY LOW PRICE 


OR a quarter of a cemtury we have 
been recegnized primarily fer the 
great beauty ef our furmiture de- 


We cater especially to 








Liberty Loan Bonds Accepted at Full 


Face Value 





A 3-ROOM APARTMENT 
$326 VALUE 
Consisting of all Period Furniture. . 


A &6-ROOM APARTMENT 
$7@@ VALUE 
incemparably Rich Period Furalture 


$585 





$245 
A 4-ROOM APARTMENT 
period Furniture of Rare Beauty... $375 


A 6-ROOM APARTMENT 
3 VALUE 
Eheborate Batigns in Peried Furniture 


$750 





OUR LIBERAL TERMS 
Volee 


15% 


Special 


' 


7 Cash 
re ‘80 Discount 
An Up to $5,000 


HOLZWASSER & 














Co. NEAR OTe STRMET 





Write for New 86-Page Catalog 
and 8-Page Special Sale Circular 


Terms apply te Ni 

State, New J aad Cunmectice 
Easily reached from West Side by 
86th or 59th Street Crosstown Cars 





THIRD AVENUE 








stay here, beginning May 18. They appeared 
at the American. 





Ralph Ruffner, for almost a year manager 
of the Rialto Theatre in this city, left last 
week for San Francisco, accompanied by Mrs. 
Ruffner. He will manage the Rialto in that 
city. The Butte house is owned by Jensen & 
Van Herberg, but a different company owns 
the California Theatre of same name. 





Mr. Widmyer is building a new picture house 
in Glendive, to be known as the Bureka. The 
builder formerly conducted the opera house in 
Glendive and is one of the pioneer showmen of 
Montana. 





DETROIT. 


By JACOB SMITH. 
“Auction of Souls” did over $10,000 last 
week at the Washington. Picture on for a 
second week. 


John H. Kunsky cancelled second week of 
“Yankee Doodle,” with Bathing Girls. Busi- 
ness was big first week, but a “slam” in one 
of the afternoon papers about the girls not 
being able to swim and a lot of joshing 
brought about the cancellation the second 


ORVILLE 


/WHITLEDGE AND 





week. Instead, Mr. Kunsky booked Tom Moore 
—Goldwyn—‘A Man and His Money.” 


“One Week of Life” (Goldwyn) at the Mad- 
son. 








“Come Out of the Kitchen’ (Paramount) at 
the Majestic. 





“Beware,” another Gerard war picture, was 
given its premiere at the Broadway-Strand 
Sunday. Picture tells story of the Kaiser’s 
finish and is propaganda against future Ger- 
man influence in this country regardless of 
the war being over. Warner Brothers have 
not decided how it will be sold. May stay 
second week if weather gets cooler. 





“Birth of a Race” opened two weeks’ engage- 
ment at. Opera House Sunday. Followed by 
“Shepherd of the Hills.” 





Bonstelle stock in ‘“‘Yes or No” at Garrick. 





Glaser stock in “‘Upstairs and Down” at 
New Detroit. Next week, ‘““Very Good Eddie.” 
Six New York chorus girls will come on for 
this engagement. 





Earl Heftinessy has been appointed Detroit 





In “PIANOJA ZZ” 


Touring Orpheum Circuit 


BEC 


Direction, 








NOTICE FOR 
EUROPE 


in VARIETY, and wishing to take advan- 
tage of the Prepaid Rates allowed, may 
secure the same, if at the time of mailing 
advertising copy direct to VARIETY, New 
York, the amount in payment for it is 
placed in VARIETY’S credit at the 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT AND 


tie |) ee 


Players in Europe desiring to advertise 








othe 











FORWARDING CO., 
Carlton St., Regent St., S.W., Londen. 


For uniformity in exchange, the Pall 
Mall Co. will accept deposits for VARIETY 
at four shillings, two pence, on the dollar. 


Threugh this manner of transmission, 
all danger of less to the player is averted; 
VARIETY assumes full risk and acknowl- 
edges the Pal) Mall Co.’s receipts as its 
own receipts for all money placed with the 
Pall Mall to VARIETY’S credit. 











manager for the William L. Sherry Service; 
G. F. Weaver succeeds Robert Cotton at the 
World. 





Charles H. Miles has contracted for the Big 
Four pictures first-run at Majestic for next 
season. 





Tom Ealand has booked The Big Four first 
run in Detroit at the Majestic Theatre, and 
will play each picture a week at the Regent 
and Onpheum. He announces that the Ma- 
jestic will return to a full week policy this 
week. 


Henry Santrey has completed his long con- 
tract at the Majestic and is now organizing 
a show with jazz band to tour the state. 








George F. Weaver has succeeded Robert C.| 


FOR SALE 
By HARU ONUKI 
Gorgeous black plush drop 


Very finest quality and workmanship; exceptionally 
large. Will sell at extreme sacrifice. See Stage 
Manager, 8ist Street Theatre, New York 
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irection, , , O - » Dentham ice 
pn. 
Pall i 
-ETY Tom Faland has booked “The Red Lan- 
af If Y tern” for simultaneous runs at the Orpheum 
pllar. 7 } our 4 and Regent theatres. 
= ‘NOSE AG — 
rted; é Ch >. Costumer—Designer—Creator eR at 
rewl- eye is NEW STATE-LAKE BLDG. DENVER. 
's its 10 =— @ SUITE 612 By B. C. DAY. 
= RED THICK —OFFERS—— BROADWAY (W. B. Hene, Mgr.).—“Going 
/ ? ? fi Up,” musical comedy. 
+ j INFLAMED This stunning Tamo’shanter_ in ORPHEUM (Max Fabish, Mgr.)—Sam Mann 
wotecermmen é ee any color velvet or satin, inlaid in “The Question,” Lester Crawford and Helen 
108 : Nose ene with brilliant polkadots. $9.00. Broderick, songs, Bessie Rempel and com- 
ry the M B illi h Ps pany, in one act ceeding _— Genes 
will make it normal A Gold; Neta Johnston ar an 
Sin, ER greets ore Brilliant Than Rhinestones ABR GoM; etn Jengeee 2 Fenves. 
uy noted : * ‘ a J — 
he Big physician-specialist, will LESTER is the sole distributor and originator of the sack Pareto 5, Sachem. Bae Wilkes 
r next aed Tesults almost over- famous Lester Brilliant Creations. Order direct. Send TABOR GRAND (Thomas Vick Roy, Mer.) 
$2 the. Tahoe mail postage for catalogue. ~Bienshe Sweet in Pie Oe mms pe 
P IAI { m S. Ellison, m ——Mar- 
ar first INSTITUT DE BEAUTE Jovenhing Virginie writes: | “I haye, worn rhinestones. sequins and sansies, guerite Clark in “Come Out of the Kitchen.” 
Regent oss Fete AVE. NEW YORK them in brilliance and durability.”’ kg A Lt ¥. Mosahen, Me. aso Divided, 
~ this Second half: Pauline Frederick in “The Fear 
ws * Cotton as World manager in Detroit. Mir. Woman.’ 
Cotton will be transferred to another World J. D. Williams, Harry Schwalbe and E. 502 Film Building. First National will spend AMERICA (John Talbot, Mgr.)—Alice Brady 
office. H. Hulsey, of the First National, were here $5,000 in fixing up the place. in “Redhead.” 
ig con- last week to see ‘“‘The Hushed Hour.’”’ They PRINCESS (Homer 8. Bliison, Megr.)— 
anizing J. W. Allen, district manager for Para- would not comment one way or the other as D. Leo Dennison has resigned as manager first half: Bryant Washburn in “Putting It 
rate. mount, was in town last week. He has called to whether they liked the picture. in Detroit for the W. W. Hodkinson Corp. Over”; second half: Enid Bennett in “The 
a convention in Chicago for week of June » org onl Haunted Bedroom.” 
bert C.| 4 to discuss selling plans for new policy The First National Film Exchange of Mich- C. W. McDaniel has been appointed William ISIS (A. F. Magahan, Mgr.)—First half: 
} next season. igan has leased the old General quarters at LL. Sherry representative in Detroit. Theda Bara in ‘“‘A Woman There Was.” Second 
| 
St Initial New York A Royal, This Week (J 2 
onally 
Be nitial New Yor ppearance, Royal, is Wee une : 


JOVEDDAH DE RAJAH 





The Master Mystic. With Princess Olga and Costa Valata 
(Only Hindu Telepathy Act in America) 


Aomubic telepathy and occult science demonstration. Sh attering attendance records everywhere. Repeating in 
leading theatres by popular demand. WHY? Because of the dignity and impressiveness of its manner of 


presentation. 


Direction, LEWIS & GORDON 
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LEONARD HICKS aw HOTEL 


Madison and Dearborn Streets 





VARIETY 
BEST PLACES TO STOP DINE AT | . 








lines, “L”’ road and subway. 


to theatrical folks. 
and cleanliness. 


L 
OOMS, WITH 


YANDIS COURT 


241-247 West 43rd St. Phone: Bryant 7812 


One, three and four-room apartments, with kit- 
chenettes, private bath and telephones. The privacy 
these apartments are noted for is one of Its attrac- 


tions. 
$12.00 Up Weekly 


IRVINGTON HALL 


355 to 359 West Sist St. Phone: Columbus 7152 

An elevator, fireproof buliding of the newest type, 
having every device and convenience. Apartments 
are beautifully arranged, and consist of 2, 3 and 4 


Under the direct supervision of the owners. 
off Broadway, close to all booking offices, principal theatres, department stores, traction 


We are the largest maintainers of housekeeping furnished apartments specializing 
We are on the ground daily. 


ALL BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


HILDONA COURT 


341 to 347 West 45th St. 
A BUILDING DE LUXE 
MPLETED: ELEVATOR APARTMENTS ARRANGED IN SUITES OF ONE, TWO AND THREE 
ROOMS. TILED BATH AND SHOWER, TILED KITCHENS, KITCHE 
THESE APARTMENTS EMBODY EVERY LUXURY KNOWN To MODERN SCI 
$55 Up Monthly; $16.00 Up Weekly 


Located in the heart of the city, just 


This alone insures prompt service 


Phone: Bryant 6255 


NETTES AND VA 


moO 
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oc 
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HENRI COURT 


312, 314 and 316 West 48th St. Phone: Bryant 8560 


An up-to-the-minute, new, fireproof buliding, 
arranged In apartments of three and four rooms with 
kitchens and private bath. ’Phone In each apart- 
ment. 


$17.00 Up Weekly 


THE DUPLEX 


325 and 330 West 43rd St. Phone: Bryant 4293-613! 


Three and four rooms with bath, furnished to a 
degree of modernness that excels anything in this 
type of buliding. ye \ cmtesteenes will acoom- 


“The Keystone of Hotel Hospitality” 
Offers Special Weekly Rates to the Profession 


500 Housekeeping Apartments 


(of the better class, within reach of economical folks) 


Luach 60 Cents 
Dinner $1.00 
108-110 W.49¢hSt. 
THE ITAL 





GRANT 


CHICAGO 


“THE RENDEZVOUS OF THEATRICAL’S BEST 


$1.00 





DINNER IN THE CITY 





SATURDAYS 


SUNDAYS 


LITO, 2. 





SMARTEST OF 
MOTOR RESORTS 


ELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway, at Eastchester Avenue; and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 


Merrick Road, Lynbrook, L. I. 
Open All Year 


Unequaled in Cuisine and Service. 


Under direction of H. & J. Susskind 








THE ADELAIDE 


754-756 EIGHTH AVEN UE 


Between 46th and 47th Streets e Block West ef Broadway 
Three, Four and Five-Room High-Class rose Apartments—$10 Up 


Strictly Professional. MRS. GEORGE HIEGEL, Mer. Phones: Bryant 8950-1 





rooms, with kitchens and kitchenettes, tiled bath 
and ‘phone. modate four or more 
$17.00 Up Weekly $9.50 Up "Weekly 
Address all communications to M. Claman 
Principal Office—Yandis Court, 241 West 43rd Street, New York 
Apartments can be seen evenings. Office in each building. 

















Pw"Tel. Bryant 554-555-7833 


MRS. GEORGE DANIEL, Proprietress 
Catering Exclusively to the Profession Sp 


776-78-80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Between 47th and 48th Streets 


Private Bath and ‘Phone NEW YORK 


in Each Apartment 


SE IES TY AGO OI tr 
One Block to Times Square 


The Edmonds Furnished Apartments 


eclal Summer Rates from June to September 


Office: 
778 EIGHTH AVENUE 








Phone: Bryant 1944 


THE BERTHA 


Complete for Housekeeping—Clean and Airy 
323 West 43rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Private Bath, 3-4 Rooms. 
Steam Heat and Electric Light - - - - $9.50 Up 


FURNISHED 


Geo. P. Schneider, Prop. 


APARTMENTS 


Catering to the comfort and convenience cf the profession. 








Phone: Greeley 5373-5374 
1, 2, 3 and 4 Rooms, from $3.50 per Week Upwards—Housekeeping Privileges 


MARION HOTEL 


Private Baths Newly Renovated 


MRS. REILLY, Proprietress 


156 West 35th Street, off Broadway, New York City 








WHEN IN NEW YORK 


Make arrangements for our |, 2, 
accommodation. Night and day service. Special rates to the theatrical profession. 


ARDSLEY ASHFORD 


1690 BROADWAY 1696 
$12 WEEKLY AND UP At 53rd Street 
ALBERT GUMBINER, Manager 


3 4 room complete housekeeping apartments, with private baths. Every 


Best Central Location Phone: Circle 1114 








To the Profession: 


HOTEL CLARENDON 





New Address: 





WHERE YOU MEET THE GANG 
OW Delicatessen Food our Specialty 


POTTS PLACE—“‘The Greasy Vest’’ 


173 N. Clark St., cross from the Sherman ud fi Chicago, Ill. 


OPEN 








After Eddie Foy had announced the calling 
off of negotiations with the National Film 
Co. here, it was given out by the company 
that he had signed a contract and that a bond 
had been put up to guarantee fulfilment of the 
terms. Foy left for the East without con- 
firming the report. 





Moore and Greaves, owners of the Princess 
and Rialto in Denver, have taken over the 
Burns, Colorado Springs, under lease and 
will operate it three nights a week, showing 
picture specials. 





E. M. Asher, personal representative of Mack 
Sennett, was in Denver last week enroute to 
New York. 





The Merit Film Co., of which Max M. 
Kravetz and Lewis Goldstein are the principal 
stockholders, have purchased the rights of 
“The Unpardonable Sin” for the states of 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Wyoming and 
Nebraska. The same company purchased the 
state rights of George Beban’s latest picture, 
“The Hearts of Men.” 


The Rocky Mountain Screen Club will hold 
its first picnic of the summer in Bear Creek 
Canon, Saturday. 








At the last weekly meeting and luncheon of 
the Screen Club it was decided to continue the 
luncheons during the summer. 





A. §S. Aronson, district manager for Gold- 
wyn left Denver Saturday for Salt Lake, to 
complete arrangements for the opening of a 
branch exchange to handle the business of 
the western end of the district now served out 
of Denver. 





L. A. Moran opened the new Grand at 
Durango, Colo., this week. For over a year 
Durango has had but one moving picture 
house. 





The Tabor Grand closed its regular vaude- 
ville season Saturday. From now until August 
the house will be turned over to pi¢ttures. 


“BLOSSOM 
FESTIVAL” 


GOLDEN GLADES 


(4TH FLOOR) 





TWICE NIGHTLY 
AT 
7:30 P. M.—11:30 P. M. 
FEATURING WORLD'S 
GREATEST ICB SKATERS 
AND ICB BALLET 











Contrary to all reports, we have not 
raised rates at this hotel. Still cater- 
ing to artists at same old rates. 


Seymour Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 








North Clark and Ontario Streets, CHICAGO 
Five Minutes from the Loop—Modern Conveniences 
Weekly Rates, $4 to $10 e 
NOTE.—When writing for reservation, please mention 
VARIETY, or cut this ad. out and keep it until you 


arrive in Chicago—it will pay for the transfer of your 
baggage from depot to hotel. 


Phone: Superior 9070 








— Maxine Elliott in “The Eternal Magda- 
ene.” 

STRAND (Miss Rene Toohey, Mgr.)—First 
half: Dorothy Phillips in ‘‘Destiny’’; Second 
half: Mary Miles Minter in ‘A Bachelor's 
Wife.” 





It has remained for the Moving Picture 
Operators Union to supply a long felt want 
in the film industry in Denver, in the shape 
of a fully equipped review room. The opera- 
tors have built a little theatre in their union 
headquarters and one is on duty ail hours of 
the day or night to ‘‘run through” any film 


repertoire, “Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 
Next, ‘‘Romance.”’ 





that exchange manager or exhibitor might care 
to review. 





Lakeside and Elitch’s opened May 30. 





The Orpheum is showing its last bill of 
vaudeville of the season. The house closes 
until August. 





Manager Talbot, of the America, returned 
from New York last week. It is understood 
that he made a bid for the pictures to be 
produced by the “‘Big Four,”’ and that he has 
an excellent chance of landing them. 


of Today.” 


INDIANAPOLIS. 








By WILL B. SMITH. 
MURAT.—Stuart Walker Players, summer 


? ae ; and shadow play. 
ENGLISH’S.—Vaudeville and pictures. LYRIC.—Rebuilding. 


PARK.—Dark. TIRCLE —. 
MAJESTIC.—Burlesque. COLONIAL. oBineares 
EMPIRE.—Dark. Next, burlesque, ‘‘Follies : j , 








The Stuart Walker Players 
“‘Seventeen,”’ 


INERS 
AKE-UP 


Est. HENRY C. MINER, Inc. 


ing the summer season in Indianapclis. 
other new play is to be staged by Walker. 











apolis, seemed to be hitting the trail. 
short time it was convert 
for an evangelist. 





RIALTO.—"Oh, Lady, Lady!”, Dot Marsell, 
Ray and Alvin, White and Allen, Mile. Gladise 


who producd 
dramatized from Booth Tarking- 
ton’s novel of that name, have announced that 
another Tarkington play will be presented dur- 


Just a few days ago the old Empire, widely 
known as the old burlesque house of Indian- 
For a 
into a tabernacle 
Burlesque had not been 
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TY wishes to announce his association with 
FLOYD W. STOKER 
d in the Promotion and Production of 
‘ 
a ATTRACTIONS FOR VAUDEVILLE 
a Palace Theatre Bldg. 
e New York City Bryant 843 
ll. 
— - = = Gasire OF —- = _ NEW ORLEANS. 
w again nex week. e occasion bein 8 . PALACE.—Conventionality was in the array 
RB SOE TIN 8to16 CONTRACTS FOR Nothing too | tx "oy, cvcine., Jontees, grepled abe 
e a open as Week, orou y ® 1rough e fa ar rou ne, bed 
remodeled and enlarged. | Tt is now fairly Weeks firm. FRANCE big!!! tion” Cassia, and Venal started, Gene a 
tinuous. og cranes wih & Beksnenae bl 
f APPLY TO lections, ultimately garnering the hit of the 
By ER Re py Oe bill.”"Altred Latell rurnished all the class the 
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This came to pass at Hartford City last week 
when Frank Walter, manager of the Orpheum 
Theatre, was arrested charged with desecrating 


HUGHES RYNER 


and Raymond were next to closing. They did 
ee Something called ‘‘The Ragtime Court” 
closed. 


It’s the ‘Terrible Judge’ from bur- 
the Sabbath. It took the constable three 
hours to round up a venire of fifteen men to lesque with tabloid trimmings. Tone 
sit on the jury. It was hard to get jurors, enough! Not one person who can sing and two 


as business men refused to serve. After nine 
jurors had been accepted the ministers whis- 
pered in the ear of Prosecutor Pursley, Mon- 
day, that he had better ask for a dismissal 
of their case, as they were afraid of the jury. 
The case was dismissed. 


Panic was avoided in the Stone City O. H., 
Bedford, last Friday night, when ten rolls of 
film caught fire in the operator’s booth. Jesse 
Wright, the machine operator, was severely 
burned about the hands when he attempted 
to extinguish the blaze. The house was 


crowded. 
MONTREAL. 


By ARTHUR SCHALSK. 

HIS MAJESTY’S.—Ethel Barrymore in ‘‘The 
Off Chance’’ was the closing attraction for the 
season. 

PRINCESS.—Vaudeville. 

ORPHEUM.—Harold Hevia and his Or- 
pheum Players in “‘The Eyes of Youth” drew 
big houses all week. This week, ‘‘Lilac Time.” 











Exclusive Booking Manager for 


CH. DEBRAY’S HALLS 
NOUVEAU CIRQUE, PARIS 








JOE COOPER, Gen. Mgr. 





IRVING M. COOPER 


ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Phone: Bryant { sats 








The first day they were unable to start the 
afternoon show until 4 p. m., as it had rained 
for three days before, and the grounds looked 
more like a ‘lake than a circus lot. On the 
second day they gave three shows and drew 


Car No. 3 of Robinson’s Circus are billing 
the town for their show, which will be here 
June 11 and 12, 





Mr. Hal Munnis and Harry Cowan have 











or three members contribute 
dancing. 
tough turns by the boys selling tabloids, but 
this trick is his prize lime. 

CRESCENT.—But two acts of moment at 
Loew’s during the conciuding part of last week 
—Nord, a female impersonator, and the Ambler 
Bros., acrobats. For some reason or other, 
Nord was given the opening position, when he 
should have been third. More feminine in ap- 
pearance than any impersonator seen here, 
with a handsome setting and beautiful cos- 
tumes, submitting dance evolutions exclusively, 
he made the others seem cheap and tawdry by 
comparison. The big time can use quite a few 
turns that have as much audience appeal as 
this. Ted Healy was second. He ruined what 
chances he may have had with the most vulgar 
material offered by a single entertainer in this 
city in years. Dolly Hackett’s strixing ap- 
pearance atoned in measure for the deficiencies 
in the act of Hackett and Francis. The act 
seems in the formative period. The duo have 
ability and will probably sell themselves bet- 
ter as the selections and business are routined 


more or 





1 Next week, “Johnny Get Your Gun.” arly. Sophi . 
f LOEW’S.—"The Mimic World of 1919” ana ig crowds. joined the Orpheum Players Stock Co. properly. Sophie and Harvey Everett are us 
pictures. 
ST. DENIS.—Pictures and vaudeville. 
{ IMPERIAL.—Pictures. 
TIVOLI.—Pictures. -_ 
| HOLMAN.—Pictures. & e 














STRAND.—Pictures. 
=| wae COSTUMES  wxtH28S2WGer GOWNS 
.—Pictures. 
THEATRICAL OUTFITTER 
The Sells-Floto Circus, the first to play here 137 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO CENTRAL 1801 1578 Broadway New York City 
in over five years, drew big crowds on Friday. 
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Jule Delmar has been handed some _ 
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OF KENO AND GREEN 


With 


“SOMEBODY’S SWEETHEART” 


ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN. NOW CENTRAL THEATRE, NEW YORK. 
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questionably capable farceurs who seem to be 
wandering in untoward vaudeville dells. The 
Ambler Bros. get the most out of their acro- 
batic feats. It would seem better did the other 
members affect the same costuming as the boy 
who sings. Their garb is too garish, even for 





acrobats. The incidental music could be fresh- 
ened also. A good act that could be made into 
an excellent one. 

LYRIC.—Clarence Bennett’s Colored Carni- 
val. 

STRAND.—Nazimova in “The Red Lantern.”’ 

LIBERTY.—First half: Pauline Frederick in 
“The Fear Woman.” Last half: Bryant 
Washburn in ‘Putting It Over.’’ 

Wm. S. Hart is to use New Orleans as the 


locale for filming several exteriors of a forth- 
coming release. Hart arrives here next week. 
Anita Stewart and a company will be along 
shortly in order to do “In Old Kentucky.” 

Zelda Dunn, who garnered quite a cabaret 
reputation as the bright, particular star of the 
entertainment offered at the Cadillac in days 
past, is a local visitor. 





Archie Lloyd is enhancing the show at the 
Liberty. 





B. F. Brennan is booking acts into the Wal- 
nut, Vicksburg, Miss., and the Orpheum, Pas- 
cagoula. 





Charles E. Bray was in New Orleans the first 
part of the week. He is to sail on his world 
tour from San Francisco July 8. Mrs. Bray 
will accompany him. 





Ben Piazza, manager of the Palace, visited 
his parents at Vicksburg, Miss., the latter part 
of last week. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Several of the pop vaudeville houses which 
have been fighting weather conditions for a 
couple of weeks will soon close their doors 
for the season. The Knickerbocker (Fay’s) 
closed last Saturday, but it was poor business 
and not the heat that caused the collapse. 
This is one of the opposition houses, but 
could not make a go of it although it has 
been playing everything without being mo- 
lested for the past few weeks. 

The picture theatres felt the effect of the 
heat, but business was all that could be 
expected under the conditions. The Stanley 
had the new Mary Pickford picture, “Daddy 
Longlegs,”’ featured and got a heavy play. 
ay Thomas, in “Upstairs and Down,” next 
week. 

ARCADIA.—Wallace Reid in ‘‘You’re Fired.” 

PALACE.—Douglas Fairbanks in “Knicker- 
bocker Buckaroo.”’ 

VICTORIA.—Theda Bara in ‘The Siren’s 
Song.”” Next week, “Woman.” 

REGENT.—Charles Ray in ‘‘The Busher.”’ 

STRAND.—“The Third Degree.” Last half: 
Charles Ray in “Greased Lightning.” 


PORTLAND. 


By JOSEPH GRANT KELLEY, JR. 
ORPHEUM.—1, Vaudeville. 
PANTAGES.—Vaudeville. 

HIPPODROME, STRAND.—Vaudeville and 
pictures. 

AUDITORIUM.—Dark. 

HEILIG.—Dark. 

BAKER.—1, Baker Players in “The Divorce 
Question,” with John Fee and Verna Felton 
in the leads. 

ALCAZAR.—2, Alcazar 
Co., in “Mlle. Modiste,” 
and Mabel Wilbur. 

OAKS.—Armstrong Folly Co. 

LYRIC.—Musical comedy stock; Ben Dil- 
lon and Al Franks, principal comedians. 

PEOPLE’S, STAR, MAJESTIC, LIBERTY, 
COLUMBIA.—Motion pictures. 








Musical Comedy 
with Oscar Figman 





Francisco Vejar, a Mexican employed by the 
Southern Pacific Railway Co. and said to be a 
former vaudevillian, who was badly cut with a 
razor wieldéd by an unknown negro assailant 
at the Barnes Circus during its local engage- 
ment, is reported to be recovering. The negro, 
who is believed to be an employe of the circus, 
is still at large. 





Shorter traveling time between San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Tacoma and Seattle, and other 
improvements in passenger service, will be- 
come effective shortly, the local railroad ad- 
ministration announced. Running time for 
Train No. 53 will be shortened an _ hour. 
Through sleeping car service, better dining fa- 
cilities and a more liberal policy regarding 
sleeping accommodations are also provided. 
A number of revisions are made in the sched- 
ules of passenger trains operating along the 
Shasta rouie. 





A miniature Coney Island is under construc- 
tion on the Columbia River highway between 
the Sandy River bridge at Troutdale and the 
Portland Auto Club grounds on the river, with 
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“Bal” s 


“Hartmann” 


EVERY 
MAKE 


MY GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOUR PURCHASE FOR FIVE YEARS |i 


“Likly” 
“Indestructo” 


LEATHER GOODS AND TRAV ELERS’ OUTFITS 





“Murphy” 
“Taylor” 


EVERY | | 
SIZE f 
ils 











fA HALF REGULAR PRICES |ff 








$18 Hotel Steel 


Clad Trunk, 
$25 Fibre Thea- 
" tre Trunk... 
$35 Taxi Ward- 
; rebe Trunk.. 
$40 Theatre 

Wardrobe 

Trunk ....- . 


$9.75 
$14.50 
$19.50 


“ $26.75 


1 Note These Remarkable Values: 


$50 XX Fibre 
Combination 


$29.50 

Indestruoto $38. 50 
$65 bree eae B Ine. $48. 75 
ws grtccemt $56.50 





- PHONE: 
~~ BRYANT 8678 


EDWARD GROPPER 
208 W. 42d St., New York City Fi 





Montrose M. Ringler, dancing master, as the 
directing genius of the plan. 





Good Samaritan Hospital authorities report 
that little Bessie Harvey, the prima donna of 
the Al G. Barnes Circus injured in the parade 
here recently when she fell between the wheels 
of a big circus van as the result of the horses 
slipping on the wet pavement, to be very 
optimistic and improving. She received a 
broken arm and leg, several minor injuries 
about the face and body, and has lost all the 
fingers of her left hand. It will be months 


again before she will be able to either sing 
for a circus or theatre. Her husband, who is 
with the circus, was forced to go on. 





Ill with pneumonia at a local hospital and 
unable to look after his business, W. A. Ayers 
sold the Sunnyside Theatre to T. G. Peeter, a 
former exhibitor of Tulsa, Okla. 





During his engagement at the Orpheum, 
Reuben Beckwith was entertained by his 
mother. His parents live at Pendleton. 





WANTED 





starts June 9. 
and Chorus Girls. 





BURLESQUE PEOPLE 


Fer Summer Steck. WALDRON’S CASINO, oe 
People in all lines: Preducers, Co 
Address BOB SIMMONDS, Waldren’s 


Opening June 16. Rehearsal 
=" a Prinei —4 Women 
Boston, 








OHN B. SIMON 
HE SIMON AGENCY, t= 


IS NOW IN NEW YORK 


ACTS DESIRING BOOKINGS WITH THE 


W. V. M. A. and the 
Keith’s Vaudeville Exchange (Western) 


PLEASE COMMUNICATE WITH HIM 


Care HARRY F. WEBER, 


PALACE THEATRE BUILDING, 


PLEASE NOTE: 


NEW YORK 


THE SIMON AGENCY, Inc. 


Is NOW LOCATED 


Suite 807, Woods Theatre Bldg., Chicago 













E. J. Myrick, retiring manager of the 
Liberty, is now to be manager of the Rialto 
Theatre at Butte, Mont. 


The Heilig has been dark for three weeks; 
the Auditorium for four. 





King and Thorton have been at the Hip- 
podrome for two weeks and will liikeiy be 
there another week or two. 





The Portland Film Co. has nearly completed 
its first production, a comedy of college life. 


Mrs. Edward L. Thompson was recently 
elected president of the Portland Opera Asso- 
ciation, 








The screening of “Spreading Evil,” at the 
Star, is to be continued another week 





The policy of having vaudeville acts appear 
at shipyards, to entertain the workers during 
noon hours, is now a thing of the past. 


Orpheum will close June 18. 


PROVIDENCE. 


By KARL K. KLARK. 

SHUBERT MAJESTIC.—Legitimate season 
closed last week. ‘‘Eyes of the World,” film, 
opened Monday before only a fair house, al- 
ome the attraction had been liberally adver- 
tised. 

OPERA HOUSE.—The Tressi-Andre Comic 
Opera Co. opened its season Monday before a 
good house, presenting ‘“‘Her Regiment,”’ and 
was well received. Nora White signed just 
before the opening week. She came here from 
Boston, where she had been appearing in “‘Sin- 
bad.”” The cast as completed for the opening 
night included, in addition to Miss White, the 
following: Lila Blow, who replaced Mildred 
Rodgers, scheduled to join the company later 
in the week; Elinor Andre, Norma Brown, Le- 
nora Hanna, Bobbie Woolsey, Dan Marble, 
William Naughton, Edmund Fitzpatrick, Nel- 
son Riley, Ray King. William Bartlett is 
business manager, Joseph A. Tressi, musical 
director; Dan Marble, stage director. 

E. F. ALBEE.—Raymond Bond has the lead- 
ing part in “The King,” this week’s attraction 
of the stock. The play went well Monday 
before the usual packed house. 

FAY’S.—Buck Hart, Verchampt and Carron, 
Tom Barrows and Co., Linder and Hines, 
Hanlon and Rover, “Daredevil’’ Reynolds. The 
latter is doing some noonday outside stunts 
on the city’s big building during the week. 





William H. Turner, former member of the 
see Stock, will again join the company June 





The contract for the theatre to be built in 
the social district at Woonsocket by the Social 
Amusement Co. was awarded last week. Work 
will start immediately, and the opening is 
now scheduled for Nov. 1. The total cost of 
the land and building is $75,000. 


Edward B. Lally, of Woonsocket, who played 
with James O’Neil and with Nance O’Neil 
some years ago, resumed coaching of amateur 
and semi-professional productions in this city 
where he is well known and where he has 
put on numerous successful productions. 


Point officially 








Crescent Park and Rocky 
opened Memorial Day. 





The Naval Training Station theatrical com- 
pany, made up of former professionals, closed 
a successful week Saturday at the Opera House 
in their production of “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk.” The company went from here to 
Taunton, Mass., and will then go to Boston, 
following which a tour through the country 
in the interests of recruiting has been author- 
ized by the Navy Department. 





The seventh annual soiree of the Rhode Is- 
land Society of Magicians, Local No. 2, was 
held May 29, the event being in honor of the 
members of the local who have returned from 
overseas duty with Uncle Sam’s military forces. 
The returned service men are Lieut. Ralph 
Miller, the midair straitjacket performer who, 
since his return, has been doing stunts 
throughout the state, first for the Victory Loan 
and later during the Salvation Army drive; R. 
B. Sanders, Sergt. John Openshaw and J. Retz- 
loff Ellis. An offieial snake wand of the Na- 
tienal Conjurers’ Association was presented to 
Past President W. J. Satchell. The growth 
of the society was described by Henry D. 
Grout, of Greenfield, and a sumptuous banquet 
was berved, following which various stunts 
were performed by the different members. Sev- 
eral other members are still in the service. 
They are Pvt. Harold H. Ellis, Pvt. Everett J. 
Rushton, Pvt. George Beilan, Sergt. Edward 
G. McGuire, Pvt. Henry Varone, 





Sergt. Richard Gamble, amusemert inspector 
for the Providence Police Department, was 


a 
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. C. B. MADDOCK’S 


RUBEVILLE 
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Will Enter Its Fourth Season Starting in August 
With The 


ORIGINAL CAST 


MAX HART, 


Representative 


Now Returned From Service in The A. E. F. 


C. B. MADDOCK, 


1482 Broadway, New York City 





appointed by Mayor Gainer to attend confer- 
ence held in “Boston Thursday of last week 
for the purpose of elevating the standard of 
burlesque shows throughout the country. The 
conference was called by Mayor Peters, of 
Boston, and was held in the Council Chamber 
of the City Hall there. It was attended by 
licensing officials from the various New Eng- 
land cities, burlesque company directors and 
theatrical managers. As far as is known at 
present, Providence is to be without burlesque 
next season, the Colonial, the burlesque house 
here, having been leased to Klaw & Erlanger. 
There is a:chance, however, that some ar- 
eeent may be made later for burlesque 
again. 
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P. DODD ACKERMAN 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


STAGE PRODUCTIONS 
Productions of Distinction 


(P. DODD ACKERMAN, Designer) 
STUDIO: 140 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Greeley 3000 
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John R. Hess, Jr., press agent for the Mod- 
ern Theatre, last week wab a made a member 
of the committee that will have charge of the 
big Victory Ball to be held in the State Ar- 
mory on the evening of June 13. 





Jacob Conn, owner of the Gaiety here, has 
announced that he will be a candidate for 
election to the House of the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island in the next state election. 





Providence is to be visited by only one cir- 
cus this year. The Barnum and Bailey and 
Ragins Brothers’ exhibition is to show here 

une 19. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON. 

LYCEUM.—The Manhattan Players in ‘‘The 
13th Chair.” 

FAMILY.—Lindley’s Six Serenaders, Monda 
Glendower and Co., Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 
Darrow, Club Trio, Paden and Read, first 
half; Hirschorn’s Swiss Song Birds, Jean 
Leighton’s Minstrel Revue and other acts to 
fill, second half. 

VICTORIA.—‘Follies of Today,” Murray 
Bloom, and film, Tom Mix in ‘‘The Coming of 
the Law,’ first half; ‘‘The Owl,” Johnny 
Green, and film, Gladys Brockwell in ‘‘The 
Divorce Trap,’’ second half. 

RIALTO.—“‘The Heart of Humanity,” all 


week. 
PICCADILLY.—Douglas Fairbanks in ‘‘The 
Knickerbocker Buckaroo,” all week. 
REGENT.—Mary Pickford in ‘‘Daddy Long 
Legs,” first half; Madge Kennedy in “Leave 
it to Susan,’ second half. 





“The Bom Bay Girls,”’ playing musical com- 
edy repertoire, closed at the Family Saturday. 
This week and next week, the house is play- 
ing five acts of vaudeville with pictures. June 
16, Fred Webster and Co. will open a summer 
engagement of musical comedy. 





An unusual policy has been successfully 
worked out by Florence Fennyvessey, manager 
of the Strand. She caters on several days a 
week strictly to children, with special pro- 


grams of film selected for juvenile minds and 
pleasure. The house is down town, seating 1,800, 
so it is really quite a venture. Teachers and 
welfare workers come with their classes and 
charges, and the house has received columns 
of free advertising. Miss Fennyvessey thought 
there was a field for such a program in any 
city. 

A new act opened here this week at the 
Family, called Lindley’s Six Serenaders. Four 
men and two women do vocal and instrumental 
numbers. The people in the act hail from 
this city, headed by William Lindley, for years 
a member of the Temple Theatre orchestra, 
and his son, Donald Lindley, formerly in the 
pit at the Lyceum. It has a number of book- 
ngs. 





Every theatre in this city is showing a 
home-made film, “John Rochester, Average- 
man,” this week, a feature of the publicity for 
the Community Chest campaign. The scenario 
was written by Jim Thompson, Sunday editor 
of the Herald, experts from the Wharton 
Studios directed the production and the tech- 
nical and laboratory work was handied by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. Manager John H. 
H. Fennyvessey, of the Family, was chairman 
of the committee having the matter in charge. 





La Crous Shows are playing a week’s carni- 
val stand on the Norton street lot. The 
weather has been ideal after a wet spell, and 
the shows are cleaning up. 





In Geneva the city officials are opposed to 
Sunday picture shows, although they have 
passed an ordinance permitting Sunday base 
ball. In Seneca Faiis the officials will probably 
call a special election to get a popular refer- 
endum on the matter. 





Hornell has a brand new amusement park 
this year. Glenwood Park opened Memorial 
Day, after three months in the making. E. C. 
Wood has the lease, but the site is owned by 
the Hornell Traction Co. 





In a sermon on “The Demoraiizing Movie,” 
Rev. William E. LaRue, of the Lake Avenue 








Beautiful Eyes are 
Ruined with disfiguring 
Wrinkles, ugly Crows- 
feet or unsightly Flabby 
Skin and Furrows, Such 
disfigurements removed 
im mediately—no visible 
trace left. 

Call or ’Phone 


Dr. Pratt. 


40 WEST 34th ST.* 
Telephone: Knickerbooker 26 





Baptist Church, 
salacious films because 60 per cent. of the 
exhibitors demand them. 


said that producers make 





A delegation from this city will attend the 
banquet to be given in New York on June 
18 in honor of Sidney Cohen, Samuel L. Ber- 
man and Charles L. O’Riley, officers of the 
New York State Exhibitors’ League. Among 
those who will go are John J. McInerney, 
counsel for the state body; William A. Cali- 
han, vice-president of the state body; Irving 
M. Salyerds, president of the local managers’ 
association, and Edwin J. W. Huber, managing 
editor and treasurer of the Pictureplay News. 

Ray Burden has joined The Serenaders, 
opening in Cleveland this week. He has been 
rentang down on the farm at Sodus for some 
time. 








Life is not all a bed of roses for Francis 
Cain, of Troy, who has opened a new dance 
tavern at Summerville, on the shores of Lake 
Ontario. Residents of Summerville, White 
City and Windsor Beach opposed the invasion 
of their domain with such a wicked institu- 
tion and secured an injunction to make Francis 
be good. The iatter secured a stay of the 
injunction, permitting dances to be held over 
the week-end, the injunction to be argued out 
during the week. 





BROTHER 
ARTISTS! 


Fruit, berries, poultry, rabbits, etc. 
thing you raise. 
auto roads. 





desire, at prices that will make it possib 
houses have gas, electric lights, toilet and bath. Several well-known artists are located 
here and are making money without interfering with their regular theatrical season. 
Start now and make yourself independent. 


DO YOU WANT 


If you do, come to Vineland, the California of the East. 


Long summers, mild winters. 


thrive here, and a ee markets await every- 
se. 32 miles from Philadelphia and 35 miles from Atlantic City. 

Can show you any style house or bungalow with any number 
le for anyone to own a home. 


Perfect 
of acres you 
Most of these 


If you have enough money to make the 


TO OWN A HOME? 


first payment, I will arrange balance on terms to suit your convenience. 


furnished and all deals guaranteed. 


Write me for list of choice bargains or arrange 
to come and see for yourself. My time and car will be at your disposal. 


TED LENORE (Rich and Lenore), : 
83 Chestnut Ave., Vineland, New Jersey 


Legal advice 
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| E. F. ALBEE, President J. J. MURDOCK, General Manager F. F. PROCTOR, Vice-President 


B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange 


[AGENCY] 


(Palace Theatre Building, New York) 








Founders 
Artists can book direct by addressing S. K. HODGDON 


i 


B. F. KEITH EDWARD F. ALBEE A. PAUL KEITH F. F. PROCTOR 














= Loew's 
Enterprises 


General Executive Offices 
Putnam Building, Times Square 
New York 
JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 











VAUDEVILLE AGENCY 


Bb. Ss. MOSS 


President 

General Executive Offices: 

729 SEVENTH AVE., at Forty-ninth St. 
M. D. SIMMONS 


General Booking Manager 


|AMALGAMATED| 


ARTISTS can secure long engagements by booking direct with us 



















General Manager 


J. H. LUBIN 
sf Booking Manager 
Mr. Lubin Personally Interviews Artists Daily 
Between 11 and 1 


Acts laying off in Southern territory wire N. Y. Office 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Nerth American Building 


J. C. MATTHEWS in charge 


ARTHUR J. HORWITZ--LEE KRAUS, Inc. 


Feiber & Shea 


1493 Broadway 
(Putnam Building) 


New York City 














Representing the Best in Vaudeville 











1493 BROADWAY (Putnam Bldg.), NEW YORK 


a The Western Vaudeville 
BERT LEVEY CIRCUIT Managers Association 


VAUD EVILLE THEATRES MORT SINGER, General Manager TOM nanan. Booking Manager 


ALCAZAR THEATRE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO | | 5th Floor State-Lake Theatre Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 





























and NZ. Vaudeville | ocrract wie? weaace, amas | Harry Rickard’s Tivoli Theatres, (t2-eay 





























FULLER’S Australian SALT LAKE CITY. = 
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w married in New York City, 
BOOKINGS ARRANGED early this season. She will open an engage- HUGH D. McINTOSH, Governor Director 
Por al salings from San Wrancico and. Vancouver y- Registered Cable Address: “HUGHMAC,” Sy@ney = Head Office: TIVOL! THEATRE, Sy:issy, /ustraila 
Western Vaudeville Mere.’ Asen., Chicage Qne of the most modern and co; - American Representative, NORMAN JEFFERIES new road pte 
Mairi atres ever erected in an American orm ba a — 
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JACK 





MAY 


PRESENTED FOR YEARS IN EVERY COUNTRY, NAMELY, U. S. A., CANADA, AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, INDIA, EGYPT, FRANCE, SPAIN, AUSTRIA, GERMANY, RUSSIA, BELGIUM, 
DENMARK, ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, ITALY, HAWAITAN ISLANDS. 


THE MOST PRETENTIOUS SKATING ACT ON THE VARIETY STAGE 
NOW ONE OF , 4 


VAUDEVILLE’S BIGGEST COMEDY HITS 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN SAYS: ONE of the keenest acts of the 
season is presented by McLALLEN and CARSON, a clever chap with 
a brain back of his comedy, and an unusually attractive girl whom 


he calls “SARAH” and whom he uses to hang his comedy on. 


He 


does an astonishing specialty, dancing on skates on a small table 


and punctuates every turn with real comedy. 


diverting and original throughout. 


The act is highly 


BOOKED SOLID 


UNTIL 


SEPTEMBER 








H. ROBERT LAW SCENIC STUDIOS 


George White’s ‘‘Scandals of 1919,’’ Liberty Theatre 


NEW YORK 





tonment, camp or post will be built at Fort 
Douglas, the big permanent military establish- 
ment which is nearing completion in this city. 
Tentative arrangements have been made with 
a western vaudeville booking office for a regu- 
lar weekly program. 





Corbett Morris has joined the 
players, at the Wilkes theatre here. 


Wilkes 





Helen Burke has joined the “‘Ace of Revues,”’ 
at the Newhouse here. She will continue to 
appear in weekly revues. 





The Salt Lake Theatre has been and will for 
several days to come present banner week pro- 
grams. For three days, beginning May 26, 
Otis Skinner appeared in ‘The Honor of the 
Family.” ‘‘Going Up” followed for three days. 
The early part of this week brought in Tom 
Wise, in “Cappy Ricks.” At present, Henry 
Miller and Ruth Chatterton are starring in 
“A Marriage of Convenience.” 





Hazel Josselyn, a Salt Lake City actress, is 
visiting her mother, Mrs. Frank B. Kimball. 


Maude Fealy, leading lady for the Wilkes 
players, is playing her final engagement this 
week. She is appearing in ‘‘Never Say Die.” 








The strike which removed the carpenters en- 
gaged in the erection of the new Pantages 
theatre from their positions, has been settled. 
The Building Trades Council settled the differ- 
ences. 





The new vaudeville theatre in Saltair, Salt 
Lake’s big amusement center, has proven a 
splendid attraction. The playhouse is an 
open air affair, built on the waterfront and is 
cool during the sweltering summer. 


ALF T. WILTON presents 


The Orpbeum closed last week after a highly 
successful f#sason, 


SEATTLE. 


By W. E. BURTON. 





* MOORE.—Vaudeville. Next week, “The 
Thirteen Sirens’ headline attraction here. 
Season closes June 14th. 


PANTAGES.—Pan road show. 
Anderson’s Revue headlines. 

OAK—Monte Carter Musical Comedy Com- 
pany in “In Gay Paree,’ with Carter, Oscar 
Gerard, Blanche Gilmore, Al Hallet, Lou Davis, 
Bessie Hill and Mabel Gardner in major roles. 

ORPHEUM.—“Fun at Monte Carlo” is the 
offering of the Mid-Summer Folly Company 
current week. 

PALACE HIP.—Vaudeville. 

LYRIC.—Wilkes Players in “It Pays to 
Advertise.”” Next week, “Hypocrites.” 

METROPOLITAN.—30-31, B. P. O. E. Lodge 
presents “‘The Mikado,” with professionals in 
the major roles. 1-14, Return engagement of 
Alexander, the Mystic. 

ARENA.—28-29, Pictures. 

LIBERTY, COLISEUM, MISSION, STRAND, 
REX, CLEMMER, LITTLE, CLASS A, VIC- 
TORY, UNION, CIRCUIT, RIALTO, SOCIETY, 
FLAG, ISIS, IMPERIAL, DREAM AND 
WASHINGTON.—Pictures. 


George Rogovoy, ’cellist, began an indefinite 
engagement at the Clemmer this week. 


Next week, 








Amusements of every kind not directly con- 
trolled by the Seattle Park or School Boards 
are to be barred from the vicinity of all public 
parks and schools, according to a recommen- 
dation of the City Council Public Safety Com- 
mittee, 


The Eugenic Films has leased the Class A 


IDENNIS BROS 


J 


Theatre for next week and will show their 
film, ‘‘Birth,” beginning next Sunday. 





Ed. Milne, local manager of the Pantages, 
left Wednesday evening for Vancouver and 
Victoria, B. C., on a business trip in connection 
with the Pan Circuit. 





Herschel Hendlere, at the Moore last week 
on the Orpheum Circuit, in a pianolog, used to 
tickle the ivories here in Seattle at the old 
College Inn. 





Reuben T. Beckwith, of the vaudeville team 
of Beckwith and Whitledge, on the Orpheum 
Circuit, and who played the Moore last week, 
is a former student of the University of Wash- 
ington. 





A monster homecoming jubilee, in honor of 
the return of Seattle’s thousands of fighting 
sons, was staged in the National Guard Ar- 
mory, 28, under the auspices of the National 
League for Woman’s Service. A leading jazz 
orchestra of 10 pieces provided the music for 
the dance. , 


A jarrarimbo carnival is being staged on the 
main streets of Fremont, a suburb, this week, 
by the Fremont Business Men’s Association, for 
the benefit of a library site in that section. 





The Kregers, a local wire act, are on the bill 
at the Palace Hip Theatre current week. They 
are touring the Ackerman and Harris’ @ir- 
cuit. 





Agnes Burr, local favorite, is at the Pan 
this week with the “Some Baby” headline 
act. 





The Walter Owens Musical Comedy organi- 
zation, with the following cast, is drawing 


KINGS OF 


@ AERIAL 


THE REVOLVING 
LADDER. KEITH’s, PHILADELPHIA 


splendid business at the Lyric, in the lower 
end of town: Robert ‘Hamilton, John Welsh, 
Lee Jackson, Dorita Cordero, Hazel Rowe, 
Rose Allen, Hattie Wade Mack, Della Myers, 
Evelyn Johnson. Schwartz and Matthews are 
the managers of the showshop. 





George Bligh, theatrical and hotel magnate 
of Salem, Oregon, has just installed a $20,000 
photoplayer in his new Liberty Theatre, and 
that business is 50 per cent. better than it was 
a year ago. Vaudeville attractions play one of 
his houses, another is the home of traveling 
shows, while the Liberty and another house are 
devoted exclusively to pictures. 

Harry lLusting, special representative of 
Metro for the West Coast, is in the city ex- 
ploiting the ‘‘Red Lantern,” which begins a 
two weeks’ run at the Clemmer, Sunday, 1. 


Al G. Barnes’ Circus played here 29-31 to 
turnaway business. This is the first circus of 
the season in the Northwest. 





M. E. Maxwell, special representative for the 
Rothapfel Unit Pictures, is here for a week 
af the office of the Film Clearing House. Mr. 
Maxwell has supervision over the offices in 
Seattle, Spokane, Portland, ’Frisco, Los An- 
geles and Denver. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

By CHESTER B. BAHN. 
EMPIRE. Knickerbocker Players, ‘‘Ro- 
mance,’ ¢urrent. When the Knicks, first pro- 





duced “Romance” two seasons ago, Syracuse 
hailed it as their best work. The second 
production this week bears out the original 
verdict. The Monday night performance was 
a Babies’ Milk Fund benefit, and netted over 
$700, with society well represented. Minna 
RIVERSIDE, NEW YORK 


THIS WEEK (JUNE 2) 
BUSHWICK, BROOKLYN 


NEXT WEEK (JUNE 9) 


WEEK JUNE 23 
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THE LARGEST THEATRICAL SHOE 
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WE FIT ENTIRE COMPANIES 
OF ANY SIZE 
, ALSO INDIVIDUAL ORDERS 


_ WE FILL EVERY STAGE REQUIREMENT 
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The Leading and Largest 
Accordion 
Factory 


in the United States 


277-279 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Guerrini & Co. 


“Reeds 1 de by 








Beautify Your Face 
You must look good to make good. Many 
of the ‘‘Protession’’ have obtained and 
retained better parts by having me cor- 


rect thelr featural impertections and re- 
move blemishes. Consultation free. 
reasonable. 


F. E. 
347 Fifth 
(Opp. 


SMITH, M.D. 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Waldorf) 


F ees 








REDUCE YOUR BUST 


th ONE JAR of COSI 

Absolutely harmless 
No dieting, 
Have 


ar other FAT 2 to 4 inches w 
OBESITY CREAM Bxternal. 
ees fat on any part of the body 
, exercising nor taking dangerous drugs 
le mo ish figgre. For men and women. Price, post 

7.00: sample, 10c. CURRIE & CURRIE, 












rluipgists, m™ Avenue G, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Phone: 
Kenmore 4642. 











WANTED 


Canvas Drop Exterior 
of schoolhouse. Must be reasonable. 
TELEPHONE ACADEMY 852 
G. TAYLOR 








EUGENE COX 
STUDIO 


FAMOUS FOR ITS HIGH CLASS 


DYE SCENERY 


SOME SPECIAL SCENERY 
ALWAYS HELPS YOUR ACT 


1734 Ogden Ave. 
CHICAGO 














Let Us Preve 


. It Is Best 
Send fer Price List and Color Card 
113 West 48th Street New York City 


DE FLESH 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


SCENERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTIUN 

AT REASONABLE PRICES 
Best references from Hamlin and Mack, Winston’s 
Water Lions, Fred Ardath, H. Sauber, ete. N. 8S. 
Feldman writes, ‘Mr. De Flesh has painted a set 
of scenery for ‘Oh, George,’ which we found excel- 
lent in every way.’’ It will pay you to see me 
when in need of scenery. 


447 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bedford 8594-J 

















Gombel, leading woman, received a_ basket 
of flowers at the close of the first act, while 
Frank Wilcox, leading man, was presented by 
his admirers with a box of cigars 

WIETING Dark. Next booking, Sousa’'s 
Band, June 18. 

BASTABLE.—Dark. 

TEMPLE.—Vaudevill 

CRESCENT.—Vaudevill 


Theatrical Syracuse is once more resting in 





HATS 
306-308 State-Lake Building, 


HAZEL’ RENE 


GOWNS 
Chicago. 


IRENE DUBUQUE) Formerly with 
HAZEL RANOUS} Edith Strickland 





COSTUMES 


Tel.: Cent. 1899 








CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


VARIETY wants correspondents, newspaper men preferred 


Address VARIETY. New York 
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H. HICKS & SON 


557 Fifth Avenue, 
HAVE A LATTLE FRUIT DELIVBRED TO YOUR HOME 
OR YOUR FRIENDS—TAKE IT TO YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 


at 46th Street 











RESERVE THIS SPACE to tell all artists that we are still arranging 


Steamship Transportation to Europe 


ON ALL LINES AT SAME PRICES AS MAIN 
PAUL TAUSIG & SON, 104 East 14th St., New York 


Central Savings Bank Building—Phone: 


OFFICE 


Stuyvesant 1360 











EDI 
Shopist 


Evening Gowns—Street Costumes 


36 West Randolph St. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


Lingerie and Hats 
SKETCHES FURNISHED 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
Phone: Randolph 1720 











MLLE. MARCEL BRONSKI, DESIGNER 





SEE ME AND SAVE MONEY 


ALVORA, THEATRICAL COSTUMER 


354 WEST 44th STREET 


SMART IDEAS FOR VAUDEVILLE, BURLESQUE AND REVUES 


Phone: Bryant 1420 








the arms of the God of Slumber, and theatre- 
goers are dependent upon a stock company, 
two vaudeville houses and the films for their 
summer entertainment. The Wieting will be 
dark until next season apparently, following 
the Sousa concert, while the projected sum- 
mer stock season at the Bastable, the local 
burlesque house, failed to materialize. Busi- 
ness at the Empire, Temple and Crescent con- 
tinues to hold up, and there was little or any 
falling off this week in the attendance at the 
leading picture houses. Special Saturday mat- 
inee performances for children are being used 
effectively at the latter. 

The Crescent will wind up its vaudeville 
season in another week, and the house will be 
remodeled for burlesque. A lot in the rear has 
been secured for an extension, it is reported. 
The contracts have not as yet been signed 
though, and there may be a hitch in the nego- 
tiations carried on between Max Spiegel, of New 
York, and William Cahill, of this city, who 
owns the Crescent and the Temple. 





Barney Lumberg, of the Lumberg, Utica, 
which has been splitting the Columbia shows 
weekly with the Bastable here, told Treasurer 
Sam Rosenberg, of the Bastable, that there 
would be no change next season. Manager 
Stephen Bastable, of the Bastable, back from 
New York where he saw officials of the Col- 
umbia Amusement Co., is saying nothing. 

Oneonta will have a special election to de- 
cide the Sunday film proposition, June 16. 





The Polhills-Beacon Shows are playing this 
week at Mohawk. The outfit moved there from 
Rome. 


The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., of 
Watertown, will co-operate in the leasing of 
the Olympic Theatre there for the purpose of 
showing Sunday movies. ‘Pure’ pictures will! 


MILLION DOLLAR 
in NEW IDEA 


be shown. The Holy Family Church will give 
a picture program on Sunday evenings here- 
after. But one Watertown Theatre—the Vic- 
toria—has so far decided to show Sundays. 





H. M. Addison, for some time manager of the 
Oneonta Theatre, has been transferred by 
Owner O. S. Hathaway from Oneonta to Bing- 
hamton, where he will become resident man- 
ager of the Stone Opera House, succeeding 
Fred Gillen, who leaves Hathaway’s employ to 
become general manager of the Armory Thea- 
tre Co. The latter operates the Armory, Star, 
Symphony and Strand, at Binghamton. Addi- 
son will also later have charge of the new 
Binghamton Theatre, to be ready in 1920. At 
Oneonta Addison will be replaced by Edward 
R. Moore, a veteran of theatricals. 

Hornell’s new Midway Park, at Glenwood, 
opened Memorial Day. The park is owned by 
the Hornell Traction Co., with E. C. Wood as 
the manager. 





Norwich will have Sunday films and ball. 
The ordinances were adopted by a four to 
one vote of the Common Council. 

Rorick’s Glen Park opend May 30, but so far 
there is no announcement as to the use of the 
theatre in that Elmira resort this year, 





All of Syracuse’s summer resorts opened 
Memorial Day. 





Marie Marette, vaudeville artist, is defend- 
ant in a separation action brought here by 
Julius Prince, Syracuse traveling man. The 
pair were married in New York City, follow- 
ing a rapid-fire courtship that had its incep- 
tion in an Albany theatre where Miss Marette 


was appearing at the time. Prince, in his 
action, charges abandonment, to escape any 
possible claim by his wife for support. 


MOVIE STARS 


Illustrated Song Slides 


Write For RENTAL Particulars 


STANDARD SLIDE CORR. 





209 W. 48th St.,° N. Y. 








JAMES MADISON 


1498 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


A Vaudeville Author whe worships at the 
Shrine of Old King Hokum 


My latest MADISON’S BUDGET Is Ne. 17. 


E Galizi & Bre. 


Price, ¥!. 





ANY 


Nt Wi 


215 Canal Street 
N. Y¥. City 
Tel. Franklin 526 


WARDROBE PROP. 
TRUNKS, $5.00 


Big Bargains. Have been used. Also a few 
Second Hand Innovation and Fibre Wardrobe 
Trunks, $10 and $15. A few extra large Prop- 
erty Trunks. Also eld Taylor and Bal Trunks. 
Parlor Floor, 28 West 3ilst St.. New York City 

Sc NMR RS 


EMPIRE 
SHOE SHOP 


707 EIGHTH AVE. AT 44th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Short Vamp Specialists 


We Fit Entire Companies 
Mail orders given prompt attention 
Write for Price List 




















ARRANGING 


Prompt, efficient, courteous 
SERVICE — Good Orchestra- 
tions — RESULTS for you. 
Have this stamp on your 
music and you have no musi- 
cal worries. 


L. L. VosBurgh, Mer. 
306 Gaiety Building 
New York City 














q ACTS WISHING TO BREAK | 
THEIR JUMP EAST-WEST 


Victoria Theatre. Rochester 
SNC. J. FARREN  Secy. & Mgr 


Es aD a 








Singers! Take Note! 


Sing something worth while! 


“MY ABSENTEE!” 


EW SONG JUST OUT 


“MY ABSENTEE!” 


Refined Sentiment and Haunting Melody 
Lyric by Wm. H. Savage Music by Leo Friedman 
Published by WILLIS MUSIC CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


“The Way to Keep a Good Man” 


Another Promising Hit 
PACE AND HANDY’S 


Gaiety Theatre Bidg., 1547 Broadway, New York 

















The Lumberg, Utica, is trying out pictures, 
following the close of the burlesque season. 





“Mile-a-Minute Kendall’ ’is the current of- 
fering of the Park Players at the Park, Utica. 





The Billy Allen Musical Comedy Co. closed 
its Watertown run on Saturday. The company 
played the City Opera House there. 





The combined Ringling Brothers-Barnum & 
Bailey Circus showed here on Wednesday. 





Elmira College students produce “Joan of 
Arc’’ on the college campus tonight (Friday) 
and Saturday nignt. It has a cast of 1 

Ontario Lake Park, Oswego’s resort, is now 
open for the season. It is under the manage- 
ment of Morton, Miller & Morton. New build- 
ings are under construction. 

Oswego will celebrate the return of its sol- 
diers on June 28-28 with a “Home-We-Come” 
carnival and pageant 
of the Starland, here turned 


wianager Rea, 
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LV want to thank the B. F. KEITH VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGE, 


all the Bookers and Managers, for a most successful season. 


THIS WEEK (June 9) KEITH’S, PHILADELPHIA 
"|}|.. NEXT WEEK (June 16) KEITH’S, WASHINGTON 


(Too bad the President is not home to see us) 


Direction of ROSE & CURTIS 
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his house over to the kids of Montgomery ‘ ROYAL.—All week Mabel Normand in “Sis 
School on Saturday for a theatre party. Hopkins.’’ This week marks the first anniver- 
3 ca ; ee ac . ‘ s sary of this house, it have reopened a year 

PRE-PUBLICATION ANNOUNCEMEN i ago with the Jim Post Music y 
. REN ES“E EPR aN FENN TN NNT EE- NE é -_ st Musical Comedy Co.,, 
Three employes of the Van Arnam Model after having been closed a year when the 
Shows were seriously injured when one of the . Pantages Circuit moved to the new house 
big moving trucks left the road near Newport ’ ’ s on ol Seat  miteiall 7 ; 
and ran over an embankment, falling 12 feet. : [ é ‘SS l N\ ( Z i N ( Z é \ a / ro During the past season it has played several 


musical comedy companies, liippodrome Cir- 


y cuit vaudeville, and is now showing pictures, 
. 4 IMPERIAL.- ng 


ORPHEUM.—Vaudeville. 
WATKERI 7 


The truck was moving the cooking outfit of 
f the attraction to Poland. The trio more } 
, badly hurt were James oe Rages = — . 

and Frank Salisbury. The truck was almos > 
a total wreck, while the outfit it carried was Ni PI UBL ISHLE. }) 
more or less damaged. The Van Arnam Circus 
apparently is under a hoodoo. Several acci- 


House closes June 
SO) ‘N (; 7. 
PANTAGES.—Vaudeville. 


COLUMBIA.—-26, Fred La Reine & Co.,, 


i 
and iden 





dents have occurred; in the last one, two Plunkett & Romaine, Aerial DeLors, Eugene & Pe 
weeks ago, at Dolgeville, a row of seats col- a position to Kindler, te 5 le features. . 4 
lapsed and many women and children were [am oo 6 a ; ive a ee 21 Normand in ‘‘Mickey” at 50e.” “gf 
yur | Ole uo tp hac i ane ’ re ait i TT ¥= i i e i { i { Op. = 
tehe a DOMINION.—Mary Pickford in “Daddy BS te 
° ‘ ing forth me Long Legs."’ Second week of this film, it hay- A BK 
or bata bien aan ao alan “ren fessiolial manage ing played at the Rex Theatre all last week e| 
Silent Witness” this week. g *4 
an KNICKERBOCKER HARMONY STLUDIOS, .o47 sRowwe a | 
o. Col. Francis Ferari’s Wild Animal Circus aa 
wvsncean will play Auburn for the week beginning Mon- m1 
-—— day next. Manager Stephen Bastable, of the Bastable, Canadian Academy to servé on the musical “a 
9 is back in town from a business trip to New directorate. Hes. 
York. Treasurer Sam Rosenberg, of the same Ma 
house, has returned from a jaunt to Boston. The Grand O. H. closes for the season in 
a couple of weeks, when it is to undergo 
York . Yatny ny ont Snare Wheel eas will considerable alterations. 
aman e seen in Watertown, Oswego and Oneida next 12 
aan season is still undecided, it is said. According ¢4°"), 0. Sharp, head booker for eee sn O, sir, as pe o 5 can snes ae royal 
Waits to gossip, Syracuse may see Number Two Wheel Hospital was buried May 30th. The funeral erage” ry: get busy wit ; 
shows one of these days. was under the auspices of Lodge No. 92, ‘% remove this make-up, I'll ge with you to 
o. Orange Young Britons, of which he was Past the hotel for something te eat.” 
tea TORONTO. Worshipful Master. 
By R. G. LYE. The new Panta 
. e ges vaudeville theatre, situ- 
osed Just the fur piece you desire ROYAL ALEXANDRA—Robings Players pre- ated on Victoria street, between Shuter and 
any : ° ° ll sent mise Estelle Winwood tn roby & Dundas Street East, with entrance on Yonge 
is here among this big collec- wr — Winwood in “A Success- <treet, will be under construction this week, to 
io0n— be ready by Janva 1, 1920. It will cost 
n & tion—and at 1/ 3 less than the OxAND OPER. HOUSE Pictures approximately $600, and seat 3,500 people. 
wholesale price. No matter ; eiiecaines It is to be one of a circuit of 60 theatres. d h Tess 
2 REGENT.—Pictures. E The new corporation will be known as the very man and woman on the stage ews 
1 of what you want in summer furs, eee hin — Flyers.” Hastern Theatres, Ltd. W. J. Sheppard, Alfred that nothing equals ALBOLENE to remove 
lay) we have it—and no matter MADISON.—Pictures. oe = - bs on al vt ne = a3. — paint and to keep the skin in good con- 
what the prices elsewhere, they pL dR Bape yi q are the directors. ation. 
now SHEA’S, SHEA’S HIPPODROME, LOEW'S For the make-up box 1 and 2 ounce tubes. 
aAge- are always more than reason- bn ST. THEATRE AND WINTER GAR- The Grenadier Guards Band will be at the Also in ly and I lb. cans és 
1ild- able here Be EW oeeville and pictures. y's BLOOR, #2adian National Exhibition this year by the ets x! 
° - , , , consent of His Majesty, King George. 
BEAVER AND ROYAL.—Pictures. i NE is sold by druggists and 
sol- SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO ; VANCOUVER, B C 7 dealers in make- -up. 
=e” John Robinson’s Circus at Dufferin Park, 7 \ F le on reaucst 
THE PROFESSION June 4 anc 5. EMPRESS.—26, “Her Unborn Child” marks wes cay quest. 
- an Theat r ei the first appearance with the Empress Players 
1e en eatres, d., are making ex- of Etta Delmas, making an excellent impres- 
ra \y A, RATKOWSKY, Ine. tensive alterations and improvements on the sion. 2, “His Majesty Bunker Bean.” McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Peter Pan Theatre, Kew Beach, which will AVENUE.—Dark. The Tamaki Miuri Grand \ rated 
i 34 W est 34th St be known, when finished, as the Allen’s Beach Opera Company was advertised some time ago noerporate 
i ad Theatre. Allen’s Danforth Theatre is well to appear at this theatre for four days, 28-31. Manufacturin Chemists 
4 New York under construction. The company did not play here, a the Kst. 1 New Yieb 
; \ house will be dark until the arrival of Otis Street. New Yor 
an | Dr. Albert Ham, F.R.C.O., has been engaged Skinner in “The Honor of the Family” and 91 Fulton 
by the Toronto College of Music and the “Tea for 3,” the latter attraction July 2-3. 
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“VARIETY’S” 


OFFICIAL REPOR 


of the 


VAUDEVILLE 
INVESTIGATION 


, 


by the 


FEDERAL TRAD 
COMMISSION 


To be published by VARIETY following 
the findings of the Commission which are 
to be included in the volume. 


PRICE $1 


The book will be a complete record of the 
Commission’s proceedings, containing all 
of the testimony given in the matter. It 
will have much other matter, all interest- 
ing to vaudevillians, making it a handy and 
complete book of reference. 





To ensure receipt of VARIETY’S Official 
Report, send one dollar ($1.00) to 
VARIETY, New York, with name and 
address. 
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to packed houses. Prices at both houses were 
50c. 

GLOBE.—Dorothy Gish in “Boots” and 
Pearl White in “‘The Lightning Raider’ (se- 
rial), first half. Pauline Frederick in ‘‘Paid in 
Full,” second half. 

COLONIAL.—Mary Miles Minter in “The 
Amazing Impostor.’’ 

MAPLE LEAF.—Tom Moore in ‘“‘A Man and 
His Money” and Billy West in “The Scholar.’ 

BROADWAY, KITSILANO, NATIONAL, 
PRINCESS, FAIRVIEW, PALACE, GRAND- 
VIEW, PROGRESS.—Pictures. 

ARENA.—Dancing during summer. 





Lloyd and Wells came here from San Fran- 


‘ 
- 





The Maple Leaf Theatre is now playing one 
Goldwyn feature each week and the following 
week it is shown at the Royal, the houses 
being situated some distance from each other. 





The Comrades of the Great War, a returned 
soldier organization, held a “Home Coming 
Jubilee” at the Cambie grounds, May 19-24. 
The first night, Carhart who made a dive from 
a 90 foot ladder missed the net and was seri- 
ously injured. Another night a balloonist was 
forced to leap from the balloon when it began 
to collapse, and his parachute failed to open, 
resulted in him receiving a broken leg. 





Al. G. Barnes Circus showed here June 2, the 
only circus to visit this city for several seasons. 





“De Luxe Annie” and “Upstairs & Down” 
will be presented by the Empress Stock during 
the next few weeks. 





It has not been announced what the policy 
of the Orpheum will be during the summer 


DR. A. M. WEIS 
Official Dentist to the N. V. A. 


Specializing in Expert Work 
for the Profession 


1482 Broadway, New York 


FITZGERALD BLDG. 













months after the close of the vaudeville season. 
Last year the house remained closed all sum- 
mer 4s it was being completely decorated. The 
two summers previous to that, however, it 
remained open showing pictures. 

The Empress Stock will likely play at the 
Empress through the summer. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By HARDIE MEAKIN. 

SHUBERT - BELASCO. — Picture this week 
playing, ‘“‘The Law of Nature,”’ by Congress- 
man Richmond Pearson Hobson. Monday night 
opening. 

POLI’S.—Lew Fields in his new summer 
revue, “A Lonely Romeo,” with a Sunday 
night opening. The book is by Harry B. 
Smith and Lew Fields; lyrics by Robert B. 
Smith; staged by W. H. Post; dancing num- 
bers put on by Jack Mason, while the music 
was written by Malvin M. Franklin and Robert 
Hood Bowers. 

NATIONAL.—George C. Tyler’s Co.  resent- 
ing “On the Firing Line.” The notable cast 
includes Emily Stevens, Lynn Fontaine, Helen 
Hayes (a local girl), Josephine Hall, Fania 
Marinoff, Susanne Westford, Phoebe Foster, 
Alfred Hunt, George Howell, Harry Mestayer, 
Sidney Toler, Glenn Hunt and Frank Connor. 
Monday night opening to a brilliant audience. 

SHUBERT-GARRICK.—Opening of the new 
Bell-Marshall stock headed by Earle Foxe and 
Laura Walker. Others being Mary Newcombe, 
Edw. Robinson, James Dyrenforth, Beatrice 
Moreland, Augustin Glasmire, Edward Mackay 
(once leading man of the Poli Stock Company 
here), Warner Richmond, Robert Peck and 
Rose McDonald. ‘Upstairs and Down” was 
the opening bill with an excellent house, indi- 
cation pointing to a successful summer season ; 
receivjng excellent notices in the local press. 

GAYETY.—The Majestic in ‘‘Let ’Em Off.”’ 

LYCEUM.—“Wine, Women and Song.” 

LOE w’S PALACE.—Picture. 

COSMOS.—Vaudeville. 

LOEW’S COLUMBIA.—Pictures. 





cisco to open on the Orpheum Circuit, May“ 
a 
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MEYERS 


Verbigerate Report of 


“THE COMMISSION.” 


The Statuesque, Beautiful Blonde Lady 
now on the stand is 


CHARLOTTE MEYERS 


Q. Who is Billy Bernard? 

A. My excess baggage. | 

Q. I see you split billing, does that 
apply to salary? 

A. No, he is the same to me as Ben 
Shaeffer was to Jack Gardner. 

Q. Is he a good comedian? 

A. No, he’s more like a pal. He nurses 
the dog and carries the grip. 

Q. Do you play east or west? 

A. “Take It from Me”—“East Is Wesi.” 

Q. Who is the first act to use an audi- 
ence entrance? 

A. Howard and Bernard. 

Q. Besides being a “Lobbyguy,” is 
Bernard also a song-writer? 

A. He thinks he is. 

Q. Who has his songs? 

A. Waterson, Berlin & Snyder. 

Q.—What are the titles? 

A. You can find all of his numbers in 
Henry Waterson’s waste basket. 

Q. Are you booked solid? 

A. As soon as all the other acts lay off 
we'll get a route. 


(To be continued) 


EAST 


ROSE & CURTIS 


WEST 


DAVE BEEHLER 
ABE JACOBS (son) 


MOORDP’S RIALTO.—Pictures. 
CRANDALL’S METROPOLITAN.—Pictures, 








Great Falls, another of Washington’s summer 
resorts, opened during the past week. 





Through arrangements made by Robert 
Long,: manager of Moore’s Rialto, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Pickford, mother of Mary Pickford ,ap- 
peared at that theatre at the two evening 
performances on Monday last (June 2). The 
Pickford picture, “Daddy Longlegs,”” was sub- 
stituted for the Virginia Pearson film, ‘“‘The 
Bishop’s Emeralds,” for that night, and the 
theatre was ‘‘packed to the doors.” 


The Shubert-Garrick stock, with L. Monta 
Bell and George Marshall, two local boys as 
owners, managers and producers, opened 
Sunday night in “Upstairs and Down.” A 
slight change in the cast replaces Phoebe 
Foster by Laura Walker, however the engage- 
ment of Earle Fox stands, and considerable 
interest has been aroused in the city over the 
advent of the company. 





Roland S. Robbins, manager of Keith’s The- 
atre, was elected president of the Rotary 
Club of this city, last week. All the dailies 
cornering lenghty stories concerning Mr. Rob- 
bins, his work in Washington and his efforts 
in behalf of the club. The fight to be made 
by Mr. Robbins will be to bring the American 
Legion of World’s War Veterans to this city. 





The Rev. James L. Gordon, pastor of the 
First Congregaticnal Church, devoted his ser- 
mon last Sunday night to the picture “Open 
Your Eyes,” recently shown at the Metro- 
politan. Dr. Gordon complimented the pro- 
ducers and said that every one in the United 
States should see the picture. He also said 
that after a conference with Harry Grandall, 
one of the prominent picture theatre owners 
in this city, that a working agreement would 
be undertaken to have the picture houses 
closed from eight to nine during the hours 
of church service on Sunday. 





Announcement was made recently that Tom 
Moore would build another theatre, even 
larger than his Rialto at the corner of 14th 
street and Park road. An uptown intersec- 
tion that is a little city in itself. 


The colored stock at the Howard closed last 
week. 
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MOVING PICTURES. 





RIALTO. 


Only about three-quarters of a regular Rialto 
audience honored that palace of picturedom 
with its presence Sunday afternoon. The day 
was too lovely, perhaps, to tempt them indoors, 
but during the evening they returned in full 


| force to view a very average program. The 


news events shown in the specially selected 
Rialto magazine were the first disappointment. 
For some fifteen or twenty minutes they failed 
to arouse much interest. Few personalities 
were flung on the screen, and not till the Prince 
of Wales appeared, was there the sound of a 
hand clap. Toward the end, the selection was 
better. Everyone, in fact, leaned forward in 
their seats when a first look was given them 
at the NC-4. The NC-3, too, was shown and 
iLieutenant-Commanders Reid and Towers and 
\their crews. 

The feature offering was Tom Moore’s ap- 
pearance in Goldwyn’s offering, ‘“‘One of the 
‘Finest,” rather an insipid picture, dealt with 
at length elsewhere in these columns. A 
“Judge Rumbhauser’’ cartoon and a Bruce 
American scenic completed the picture offer- 
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ings. Throughout, the music was better than 
what was shown on the screen. The orchestra 
played as overture, Weber’s ‘‘EKuryanthe.”’ 
Martin Brefel, tenor, and Eduardo Albano, bari- 
tone, sang the duet from “Otello,” and Sascha 
Fidelman, on his violin, played a paraphrase 
on the score of “Lucia di Lammermoor,” ar- 
ranged by Saint Lubin. Lastly, Arthur Depew 
played an organ solo, the ‘‘Marche Militaire,” 
of Franz Schubert. 


ONE OF THE FINEST. 





BAASTY TXAYVOR. cc ccccccccccsccsvccese Tom Moore 
Mrances HERUGSOR. .cccccscocseeseses Seena Owen 
RR Te TTT “Peaches” Jackson 
i Mh. 2 06500deceesecbe Mollie McConnell 
Nellie AMGTOWS. ...cccccccesecces Mary Warren 
DET Gibvndonsedhodene ed named Hallam Cooley 
IB. 0 6.0.6.0:0000640000005 Edwin Sturgis 
Robert Fulton Hudson...... Frederick Broom 
EEG, SEWGEOE 2.02000.00000000008 Adelaide Elliott 


Tom Moore, in Goldwyn’s “One af the 
Finest,’ came to view at the Rialto last Sun- 
day, and served to punch home the fact that 
what motion pictures need most is scenario 
writers with real ideas. This picture has 
everything but a real story, well though out. 
Harry Beaumont’s direction is careful, if un- 
inspired. The acting met the requirements of 
the situations, and the photography did as 
much as the actors in the way of meeting a 
demand note. But the story. 

There is another story that might well have 
been substituted for this bloodless yarn of 
J. Clarkson Miller’s. Nearly everthing that 
happens in the course of it seems without 
justification. There is no compelling force of 
circumstance to hold you breathless. Every- 
thing comes out so, so nicely that, when it is 
done, you feel as if you had been listening to 
a story told in the quiet of a club. Something 
soon will have to be done to pump up new blood 
wherewith to flood the brains of the picture 
world. Exhibitors are hard put to, as things 
stand, to get pictures that really send specta- 
tors out feeling as if they couldn't wait till 
the time to go again. 

As it is now, they tell themselves what they 
have seen will do. As with this Moore picture, 
they feel that no one has coaxed their money 
away and given them nothing in return, but 
it is very important, indeed, that they go 
away enthusiastic and come back with all their 
friends. They are doing just that, far too 
infrequently these days. Put down in cold 
type the ay of “One of the Finest,” and 
you see why. 

It starts with a rush. Mary Jane is play- 
ing with Patrolman Larry Hayes, and you 
see his fondness for the four year old. It 
develops that he and his mother are looking 
after the child, while his father spends a year 
or so in jail. Not because of the father, but 
because of the mother, are they being 80 
kind. She is a shop girl, and when her hus- 
band gets out and looks for Hayes to kill him, 
this girl is on hand to save him. The giri 
whom she saves him for is the daughter of a 
millionaire with whom Larry, as a traffic cop, 
has come in contact, 

At the time of the shooting he is up guard- 
ing her house, and making love to her, some- 
what to the annoyance of the man to whom 
she is engaged. Well, after the shooting it 
appears that he isn’t really ‘“‘just a police- 
man.’ Goodness, no! He’s been studying 
nights, and fs now a lawyer. So daughter is 
permitted to marry him. Rot! Snobbery in 
the movies! Leaving out this final toss of 
sugar to upper-class prejudice, the story (in 
type) doesn’t read so bad, but in pictures 
it is so cut that nothing but the bare action re- 
mains in the showing. To convince, a picture 
like a novel, must develop a reason for every 
movement, and this Miller and Beaumont fail 
to do in ‘‘One of the Finest.” 

The picture loses five yards every three downs 
because of Seena Owen. She looks to be the 
snobbish daughter of millionaire all right,— 
but that is to say she looks pinched. 


STRAND. 


A very pleasing entertainment is furnished 
by the bill at the Strand this week. The 
single vocal selection of the bill, a review of 
the songs of years ago by the Strand Ladies 
Quartet, was as heartily applauded as anything 
that was shown on the screen. Manager 
Plunkett presented the offering in a delightful 
setting, and the number scored heavily. The 
overture consisted of excerpts from “Aida,” 
which was followed by the Strand Topical Re- 
view and “Topics of the Day.” 

The feature of the bill was the Artcraft re- 
lease “True Heart Susie,” in which D. W. 
, Griffith is starring Lillian Gish. The produc- 
tion runs about 75 minutes, the footage being 
6,200 feet. Miss Gish was present personally 





on Sunday night to witness her presentation 
on the Strand screen. 

“Where the Screen Tree Grows,” was the 
scenic offering of the program. It is one of 
the Outing-Chester series and showed the birds 
of Central America in their native haunts. 
The picture is effective in as much that there 
is the suggestion that a sea-plane was used 
as a method of transportation to the scene of 
the taking of the films. 

A comedy that was nothing but a chase from 
beginning to end, and which afforded the audi- 
ence but one slight laugh, was the closing 
offering of the show. It was a Universal re- 
lease of the Lyons and Moran series and en- 
titled ““Waiting at the Church.” Ten years 
ago it would have been funny. It is all out- 
deor stuil, and it does not appear to have cost 
very much to produce. The organ solo com- 
pleting the show was “Scherzo.” 





Fred. 
TRUE HEART SUSIE. 
Susie May Trueheart............ Lillian Gish 
oo errr ee Loyaia O’Connor 


William Jenkins, a Minister....Robert Harron 
BEE DOO on 6404 0006906500060% Walter Higby 
Betty Hopkins, a girl wife..Clarine Seymour 
Bee MS. 4.64 63 444A 0065 6060045400% Kate Bruce 
BOOTET BEAMS «6 cchscccecccs Raymond Cannon 

In his latest Artcraft release D. W. Griffith 
is presenting Lillian Gish as the star. Of 
course, with Miss Gish there is Robert Harron, 
as the “‘boy’’ and the combination of the two 
players again proves to be delightful in ‘‘True 
Heart Susie,” which was written by Marion 
Fremont. The production is 6,200 feet in 
length, and the Strand presentation of it con- 
sumed an hour and fifteen minutes. 

The production, in a screen foreword, is dedi- 
cated to “the plain women.” It pans the 
paint and powder girls, and then goes right 
ahead and shows how the paint and powder 
ladies snare the men, while the real true 
hearted, but plain and unbeautiful ones are 
left in the lurch. 

To relate his story, Griffith has taken Lillian 
Gish for the role of plain little country girl 
and Robert Harron as the “boy across the 
road.” There is an early love affair and 
finally the girl sacrifices part of her farm to 
gend the boy to college, leading him to believe 
that the money came from a philanthropist in 
a neighboring town. On his return he falls 
in love with a milliner from Chicago and 
finally marries her. She leads him a decidedly 
merry life and slips out of an evening or two 
to do a little stepping with the boys. But 
at all times she manages to pull the wool 
over his eyes as to her true character. Finally 
she becomes ill and dies, after which the truth 
is revealed, and then Susie steps into the posi- 
tion that she rightfully held in the thoughts 
of the audience throughout the picture. 

The story in itself is one that embraces all 
of the elementals of successful comedy drama. 
It carries a role of tremendous sympathy in 
True Heart Susie, which Miss Gish portrays 
most successfully. Robert Harron is really 
a delight as the boy, both before and after 
college. Clarine Seymour, in the role of the 
milliner was all that could be asked. There 
was no touch of sympathy in anything that 
she did, but she was really so frivilous a 
character, that one forgave her for all her little 
“untrue” acts. 

From a production standpoint, Griffith has 
handled the picture in the same masterly way 
that he usually has things done. The idea 
of fading out at the end of the picture, with 
a cut-back to the second reel is a novelty in 
itself and it brought back a comedy thought 
to the audience, that managed to take away 
the commonplaceness of the regulation clinch 
that preceded it. 

The comedy elements are splendidly handled, 
and there are any number of real laughs in the 
action. There is one chargcter in the story 
who is known as ‘‘Sporty’” Malone. One never 
gets more than an occasional flash at him, 
but one only needs one flash at his very much 
emblazoned Ford to get his charaeter to a tee. 
The car itself was good for a laugh on Sunday. 

“True Heart Susie” is a picture that will 
lend itself to a corki pre-showing discussion 
among women regarding the usage of paint 
and powders, and these discussions are always 
surething bets with the women writers on 
the more sensational dailies. As a picture it 
will please any audience, and especially the 
women. Fred. 


LADY WINDEMERE’S FAN. 


One wonders what a Griffith, an Ince, a De 
Mille or a Neillan would have made out of 
this Oscar Wilde product were they wielding 
the director’s megaphone. Neither the cast 
or the technical staff, including the director, 
is given screen credit for this Triangle pro- 
et gaa shown at a press exhibition last 
week. 

One idealist, at one time, remarked that 
the film industry will have reached its acme 
of perfection the moment the story alone is 
presented to the public minus the usuai cast 
and director, cameraman and art director em- 
bellishments. This particular production, 
having lived up to the conditions set forth, is 
simply a cold, lifeless thing without a spark 
of vitality and personal interest in it to com- 
fort the picture “fan.” 

The yarn is probably familiar to almost 
everyone, having served as ‘legitimate’ ve- 
hicles for Margaret Anglin, Lillian Russell 
and Ada Rehan, besides appearing in book 
form. It’s an “eternal triangle” affair, with 
only the Wilde epigrams to redeem it. It 
tock five reels to tell the simple facts that 
Lady Windemere’s mother, has assumed the 
name of Mrs. Eriynne—being a social out- 
cast, at least as far as “polite’’ circles were 
concerned—in order to save her daughter any 
embarrassment. 

The daughter, as the wife of Lord Winde- 





mere, is enjoying a very happy marriage un- 
til her mother, Mrs. Erlynne, makes known 
her identity to his Lordship for the purpose 
of seeking financial assistance. Gossips bring 
the news that her husband has been paying 
too much attention to the notorious Mrs. Er- 
lynne, with the ensuing break in the house- 
hold’s serenity. A Lord Darlington, the third 
angle of the triangle, enamored with Lady 
Windemere, is not at all backward in mak- 
ing evident his love for her until they agree 


to fly from England together, the Lady be- 
lieving her husband’s interest in Mrs. Er- 
lynne to be deeper than mere friendship. 
Accordingly she goes to the Lord Darling- 


ton’s apartments to await him there. Mrs. 
Erlynne follows her there and persuades her 
to return to her husband. She has almost 
succeeded when Lord Darlington and a dozen 
of his fellow clubmates are heard approaching 
for the purpose of having a last’ round” in 
honor of their host’s departure for the con- 
tinent. In the party is Lord Windemere. Mrs, 
Erlynne instructs Lady Windemere to hide be- 
hind some portieres and slip out when oppor- 
tunity aiiords itseif, she herself hiding in 
another room. 

When the party enters, they discover Lady 


Windemere’s fan lying on a chair, the boys 
expecting that their considerate bost had not 
forgotten the details of a “wild women’”’ 
party. Lord Windemere, however, recognizes 


the fan as belonging to his wife, by the in- 
scription of ‘‘Margaret,’’ her first name, on 
the rod. Demanding an explanation from 
Lord Darlington, Mrs. Erlynne makes known 
her presence, announces that she had taken it 
by mistake while attending Lady Windemere’s 
ball, early in the evening, having come here 
to await a man “Tuppy,” who is to marry 
her on the morrow. In the meantime, Lady 
Windemere slips out of the room unseen, to 
everyone’s satisfaction. Mrs. Erlynne con- 
siders her compromising predicament as the 
only good thing she ever did in her life. 

The yarn sustains the interest, in a way, 
but is too much given’ to soliloquies and 
“asides,’’ reminiscent of the old dramatic 
forms, thus making the captions fully two- 
fifths of the entire picture. The film used 
at the press showing evidently was not en- 
tirely washed from the “hypo” fixer or eise 
it must have suffered from a similar cause 
when it was later sepia toned. Heavy billing 
of Oscar Wilde’s name as author, with epi- 
grammatic excerpts, should draw patronage as 


a program feature, Abel, 
THE FINAL CLOSE UP. 

Nora Nolan..... emdnane-se .....Shirley Mason 
Jimmie Norton..... e-+e---Francis McDonald 
POE DUR auth oceweronees James Gordon 
Emily Westervelt-Moore........ Betty Bouton 
Se ecsnct cadaseeue .-Bugene Burr 
Se sa 6060 bREe KOs SeOS Mary Warren 


Like so many recent pictures, “The Final 
Close Up,” given a trade showing this week 
by Lasky, with Shirley Mason making the 
leading character alternately an animated 
cartoon and a very sweet young Irish girl, 
suffers from insincerity. There is too much 
straining after humor, too much of a plot 
obviously devised for commercial purposes in 
this siory, adapted to the screen by Julia 
Ivers from Xoyal Brown’s yarn in the Red 
Book. Hewever, the story does move along. 
Walter Edwards, who directed, saw to that, 
and the photography, clear and warm with 
sunlight, pleasant throughout to the _ eye, 
makes up for much that might otherwise seem 
doubly lacking. It is by William C. Van 
Trees. 

The acting, too, deserves a word or so in 
its favor. The star—but more of her in a 
moment. Francis McDonald, as Norton, was 
simples and sincere, so far as the story per- 
mitted, and James Gordon, as Patrick, the 
father, did his part to an Irish finish—that is 
to say, it was a convincing portrayal. Betty 
Bouton, as the ill-natured society girl, over- 
acted and laid too much emphasis on every 
movement, but that is probably not her fault, 
but the director’s. 

As for Shirley Mason, she is some winsome 
young person, and the part she was intrusted 
with, that of a little Irish shop girl, stood 
out clearly when she was through playing it. 
She overplayed, to be sure, but she is so 
thoroughly attract.ve that she helps more 
materially than ary other part of this picture 
to make it a salable object. 

The first of five reels shows one of those 
hot days when only the fat people really 
think they'll live through the sweating. 
Others are sure they cannot spare all they 
are losing in rivers of perspiration. Out goes 
young Jimmie Norton, reporter, to make a 
hot day story. In the course of his search 
for material, he sees a shop girl faint. A 
pretty thing, he learns her address, borrows 
200 bucks from his wealthy father and sends 
it to her so she can go on her vacation. This 
she does. They meet at one of those ex- 
clusive hotels, and the fun begins. 

It is good fun, but the plot is unconvinc- 
ing. The ins and outs of it are too easy, and 
built upon too flimsy excuses, but on the 
whole what one wants to see is beautiful 
water, pretty girls in close fitting bathing 
suits as weil as charming. frocks—and one 
gets one’s fill in this picture to say nothing 
of a new type of final close-up that pleasantly 
tickles the fancy. 


MILLION DOLLAR 


in NEW IDEA 


MACDONALD CO. PRODUCTIONS. 


Katherine MacDonald, who is play- 
ing the lead in the latest Paramount- 
Artcraft release, “The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me,” is to head her own pro- 
ducing company and turn out six spe- 
cial productions during the coming 
year. The producing company is al- 
ready formed and the first of the pro- 
ductions has been finished. They are 
to be released through B. P. Fineman. 
Mr. Fineman closed the deal with Sam 
E. Rork, one of the executives of the 
Katherine MacDonald Pictures Corp. 
this week. 

The producing organization asso- 
ciated with Miss MacDonald in her 
company includes, in addition to Mr. 
Rork and Charles E. Evans as execu- 
tives, Colin Campbell, the director. In 
he: initial production Thomas Meighan 
plays opposite. Others in the cast are 
Forrest Stanley, Ada Gleason, Spottis- 
woode Aitken, Mast “Breezy” Reeves. 

Mr. Fineman is going to inaugurate 
a special exploitation department for 
the MacDonald productions and a spe- 
cial line of “publicity” with a “punch” 
for the exhibitors will be gotten out. 
The first production will not be re- 
leased until sometime in the fall. Work 
on the second of the series of pictures 
is now underway. 


FIRE BREAKS UP 57 SHOWS. 


A film fire on one of the trucks of 
the Prudential Film Delivery occurred 
Tuesday morning in Brooklyn, and as 
a result the shows for 57 theatres were 
destroyed. The blaze was caused by 
a back fire of the car that had the 
film for delivery to the various thea- 
tres. 

There was a scramble in all of the 
New York exchanges to replace the 
shows for the houses affected. 

As there is no system of organized 
delivery of film, this fire may bring 
about some sort of an arrangement be- 
tween the New York exchanges and 
the exhibitors of Greater New York 
for their mutual protection. The Pru- 
dential Company has on deposit with 
the organized exhibitors of Greater 
New York $1,000 as a bond, but this 
amount covers about the cost of a 
single show. 


OPERATORS RECEIVE INCREASE. 
' Washington, June 4. 
The picture operators in this city 
have been granted a wage scale in- 
crease of 20 per cent., effective this 
week. Heretofore operators have re- 
ceived 60 cents an hour. 
The new scale calls for 80 cents. 


F-P-L’S RUMORED ANNOUNCEMENT 


The reported announcement of the 
Famous Players-Lasky for its pro- 
gram, to be given out around June 15, 
will, it is said, contain at least 63 titles 
of forthcoming films. Some say the 
announcement will contain 90 titles. 





Harry G. Buxbaum, of the F. P.-L. Pitts- 
burgh Exchange, and R. C. Fox, of that com- 
pany’s Buffalo exchange, have been congra- 
tulated by the Government for the aid they 
Bave the recent Victory Loan campaign. 


The cast for “Sun-Up” the initial of the 18 
productions which Gerald Bacon is to release 
through the Independent Sales Corp., has been 
completed. Lucy Cotton is to be the star of 
the production, and the support includes George 
LeGuere, Frank O'Conor, Thurlow Bergen, 
ao ee Coman, Charles Butler, Bdouarde 
jurand, 








“The Other Man’s Wife,” starring Stuart 
Holmes and Ellen Cassidy, is to begin a run 
at the Park Theatre next week following the 
Rothapfel Unit Program. The picture is one 
of the special productions of the Independent 
Sales Corp. The Rothapfel Unit Program is to 
be — generally through the country next 
wees. 
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COAST PICTURE NEWS. 


Henry B, Walthall has left for the San 
Bernardino mountains for a ‘short fishing 
trip. 

Lois Wilson is now working with Bryant 
Washburn and is -scheduled to remain for 
two or more pictures. 

Ernest C. Ward, who has been directing 
Frank Keenan, will direct J. Warren Kerri- 
gan in the latter’s first picture for Brunton. 





Lydia Leamans Titus is now with Goldwyn. 





Charlie Chaplin is to direct Douglas Fair- 
banks and vice versa in a picture that the 
two are to make for the Boy Scouts. 





known “heavy” is 


studios. 


Director Henry King, who sfgned with 
Tom Ince, came to Los Angeies iast week 
with his wife and baby and will start work 
about the first of June. 


Hector Sarno, the well 
now working at Hampton 








Ruth has signed another 
director for Sunshine (Fox) comedies in the 
person of Bin Moore. He now has what he 
claims to be the finest comedy directorial 
organization for the production of comedies 
in the world. 


Hampton Del 





Bertram Grassby has started work at the 
Hampton plant with Sessue Hayakawa. 





The Antonio Moreno-Carol Holloway serial 
company have gone to Truckee to film the 
final scenes of “The Perils of Thunder 
Mountain,” the Vita serial. 

Frank Lloyd, who is directing Geraldine 
Farrar, is building a clay pigeon range on 








his ranch. Some class to this bird. 
Doris Baker is now playing in stock at the 
Fox studios. 





Marie Walcamp and her company left for 
Northern California last week, where they 
are to make the scenes for “Tempest Cody.” 





Charles Meredith, who is now in stock at 
the Morosco here, is to leave the company 
= go with pictures in support of Florence 

idor. 





Bertram Bracken and his wife are spending 
a few days in San Francisco before coming 
to work on the next Walthall picture. 





According to a statement made by James 
B. Leong, China is to start to produce film 
plays. Leong also said that Chaplin and 
Arbuckle are the favorites with Chinese 
audiences. 





Will Rogers has arrived here and will make 
pictures for Goldwyn. 





Elmo Lincoln caught a ‘‘rattler’’ out on the 
desert the other day when he was making 
some scenes for ‘“‘Elmo, the Mighty.’’ It is 
said that the snake was almost too mighty 
for him. 





Harry Sherman come back from New York 
last week and has gone to Santa Barbara as 
the guest of William Russell. 


Charlie Chaplin’s latest, “‘Sunnyside,’’ has 
been sent East and will be released soon. 








Four new buildings have been erected on 
the Ince lot in Culver City and another one, 
a greenhouse, is to be completed in the near 
future. 





The Picture-Players’ Union gave a ball on 
Saturday, May 31. 





Master Dick Stoner, the clever child actor, 
has a. engaged for a picture by Uni- 
versal. 


Elsie Codd, who has been British press 
agent for Charlie Chaplin for a number of 
years, has come to Los Angeles and will be 
associated with him in the capacity of for- 
eign press agent. 





Frank Keenan and his wife have gone to 
Catalina for the fishing. He has said that 
he will return to Los Angeles about July 1 
to start work on his fifth feature picture. 


Franklin Hall is now in charge of the 
scenario department of the National Films. 








Gladys Brockwell has gone to Tucson, Ari- 
mae J to make the final scenes of her picture 
« a e.”” 





Rainey Film to Come to Broadway. 

Following the expiration of the four 
weeks’ engagement of “Yankee Doodle 
in Berlin,” which opens at the Broad- 
way, June 21, Paul Rainey’s new jungle 
picture now showing in Chicago may 
go into the house for the rest of the 
summer. 


DEATHS. 
Mrs. Celeste Meade. 

Mrs. Celeste Meade died May 5 at 
Hollywood, Cal. The deceased, who 
was 75 years of age, was struck by a 
street car and sustained a fractured 
skull, which proved fatal. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Advance Theatrical 


Enterprises, Inc., 
Manhattan, $5,000; . 


B. Schleimer, M. Kay, 


D. Rosenzweig, 916 Southern Boulevard, 
New York. 

Ambery Theatre Co., Manhattan, 120 
shares stock $100 each, 300 shares com- 
mon no par value, actual capital, $13,- 
800; C. F. Kingsley, K. T. & H. N. Mar- 
vin, 80 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Screen Smiles, Inc., Manhattan, $25,- 
000; S. Seigel, H. H. Yodkin, F. Wein- 
berger, 729 Seventh avenue, New York. 


Community Picture Bureau, Inc. Mass. 
$25,000; rep. H. R. Ladden, 5602 W. 113th 
street, Manhattan. 

Whitestone Amusement Corp., Queens, 
$5,000; S. Loewenberger, E. Sorapure, J. 


Felder, 1,078 Longfellow Avenue, New 
York. 

Dowell Producing Corp., Manhattan, 
theatricals, $5.000; P. Wittenberg, A. E. 
Ichel, M. Richman, 103 Avenue A, New 
York 


Add Delaware Charters. 
Anrerican Musicians Syndicate, $1,000,- 


$1,000,000; T. 


Reliant Pictures Corp., 
Rimlinger, 


L. Croteau, P. B. Drew, C. L. 
Wilmington, Del. ° 


000; Barl Fuller, Max Reich, Sigmund 
Faust, all of New York. 
Creation Films, Ine., $500,000; James 


McKain, Robert Driggs, Joseph Harris, Stanley Co. of America, to conduct ex- 
Samuel Rosen, all of New York. change for leasing pictures, etc., $15,- 
The Drama ‘Forum, Inec., Manhattan, 000,000; T. L. Croteau, P. B. Drew, C. 

pert hy Ms as peel gn¢.. ee Rimlinger, of Wilmington. 

lectual efforts 25,000; ° : e . . . . 2@ 

Ot . , ey: Central Cert Co., to control places of 
oe Ee Barker, 162 W. 78th street, Jnusement of all kinds, $160,000; T. L. 


= - > a) 23 i > 
Gip Producing Corp., Manhattan, the- Croteau, P. B. Drew, C. L. Rimlinger. 
atricals, $15,000; H. G. Hechheimer, M. 
Oppenheim, I. Berstein, 220 W. 42d street, 
New York. 

Con-Wels Producing Corp., Manhattan, 
same as above. 

Goldreyer Theatres Corp., Manhattan, 
$900,000; 8S. S. Bodbee, J. A. Byrne, J. J. 
Gallagher, 14 Wall street, New York. 


DELAWARE CHARTERS. 
Southerm Enterprises, Inec., nictures, 
$5,000,000; T. he. Croteau, P. B. Drew, 0. 
L. Rimlinger, Wilmington. 
Emmet Authors Pictures, Ine., $1,000,- 
000; Alexander G. Scheer, Minnie Hicks, 
H. L. Geehr, all of New York. 


“The Collar Line” for H. & H. 

The title of the production in which 
Violet Mersereau is to appear for the 
H. & H. Productions under the direc- 
tion of H. E. Hancock is “The Collar 
Line.” The former Powell studios at 
College Point have been leased for the 
making of the production. 


Diasea T TeMaw hac hean 
2ierre 9. a2faay mas Decn 


e 
as leading man to Miss Mersereau. 
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Seen A New Kind of 
otion Picture _ 


A picture that shows 
you instantly a new 
type of brain has en- 
tered the industry. 





A picture that proves 
its superiorities thru 
its producer having the 
benefits of complete 
co-operation by the 
author of the story. 


» A picture full of heart; 
> full of action; full of 
dynamics, full of the 
thrills of living. 


QIN AGE 


The picture deserving 
of all the enthusiasm 
we are capable of ex- 
pressing isthe first of 
the 


S 
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STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Directed by 


ROY STEWART, MILDRED MANNING, ROBERT McKIM, 
WILFRED LUCAS, 


It makes you gasp; it makes you hold 


your breath in suspense 


nerves throb from excitement. 





WESTER 


NERS 





The photoplay from the novel by 


EDWARD SLOMAN 
with’an all-star cast 


MARY JANE IRVING, GRAHAM PETTIE 





‘*The Westerners’’ quickly will be avail- 
able for pre-release first run showings in 
the larger cities of the United States. , 


; makes your 
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LSHEVISM ON TRIAL 


‘ypical of the success of this 


strong feature is the report from 
the famous Proctor Lnterprises: 


?] TELEPHONE CHELSEA E706 


‘1 
fan 
» 
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Select Picture. Corporation. 
722 Séventh Avenue. 
Rew York City. 
Attention. Mr.Henry Siegel. 
Dear Sir: 


"Bolshevism on Trial" was run at this 


A box office 
Ri eee 


Wwai7rz1er 


theatre, May 19+20-21- and we did enormous business. 

NG RE le Rt SEE EIN EE Bi 
I felt so interested that I thought that it was 
only fair that I should write to you. 





__A patronage 
SUE RNR rem an a mae BIS 
Suilder 











It was a big drawing card,and drew a clientel 
of new patrons. The box office reports that they had 





continuous inquiry about the picture. 
"Bolshevism On Trial" is inetructive and en- 


tertaining. There were many favorable comments, and 





I wish that there were more productions of this clases 


on the market. 
It was surely a big hit at this house. 











From the Novel 
7 “COMRADES” 
By THOMAS DIXON 











‘ 
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Produced by 


MAYFLOWER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION 


Isaac Wolper, Pres. 
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NEW WAY TO GYP. 


If $500 is all you care to shoot for, 
and you’re in Chi. and know fil-lums, 
all you gotta do to get a chance to 
win is to write someone in N. Y 
also knows gelatine asking the N. Y 
end to special delivery you a certified 


wno 


chk. for a half thou., and say you'll 
cannon ball back by the 20th Century 
flier or fast Sopwith a bunch of fil- 


lums melting in a Chi. storehouse that 
can be guerilla’d on B’way for a sum 
running anywhere from two thou. to 
10. 

Oh, and something else you gotta do 
is to sign your letter with the name 
of someone whose name makes some 
noise in the burg banking Lake Michi- 
gan at the west. But you gotta be 
sure the boob in N. Y. will take things 


for granted and not start to hunt up 
the guy by long distance ’phone that 
is supposedeto have signed the letter. 

Someone professing to have a New 
York office at 209 West 48th street, 


writing on stationery of Herbert Eben- 
stein ot 729 7th avenue, someone whose 


; 


name VARIETY. has, but withholds, tried 
to sting C. B. Price for $500 in this way 
last week, offering for sale negatives 
of “The Code of the Trail,” “Honor 
Thy Father,’ “Natural Law” and 
“Sealed Lips” for payment of storage 
charges said to be held against the 
negatives by the Dearborn Storage 
Warehouse of Chicago, an offer con- 


veyed by a letter on the Ebenstein sta- 
tionery and signed “George W. Led- 
erer.” 

Price, who had never met the musi- 
cal comedy producer, stepped right 
into it with a certified chk. for the five, 
knowing the value of the pictures, and 
then started to dig up Lederer to in- 
sure the accuracy of shipping instruc- 
tions. 

It was then discovered that neither 
Lederer nor lames Lederer, 
who deals in films, knew anything 
whatever about the transaction, and 
that neither had signed such a letter 
nor given anyone else permission to 
do so, and that the Ebenstein letter 
head had been taken to give the Led- 
erer name a film color. 


WESTON ARRESTED AND RELEASED 


Alleged to be wanted by the author 
ities of New Orleans for obtaining $625 
from the St. Charles Hotel of that 
city by means of four supposedly 
fraudently drafts, Arnold L. Weston, 
who described himself as “attorney and 
moving picture promoter” was arrested 
Monday night in his suite at the Bel- 
vedere Hotel and was locked up in the 
Central Police Station. 

Weston told the detectives “a big 
mistake had been made” and he pro- 
duced receipts purporting to show a 


George 


settlement was made several weeks 
ago for the amount named in the 
drafts. 


A telegram was sent to New Orleans 
announcing the arrest of Weston here. 
Weston’s photograph was on a circular 
on file in the detective bureau when he 


arrived at Headquarters and he did 
not deny his identity. Weston and his 
wife arrived here a few weeks ago 


and engaged rooms at the Belvedere. He 
is alleged to have represented himself 
as a promoter for the “American Pho- 
toplay City, Inc., of Ohio.” 

Weston inserted several advertise- 
ments in the local newspapers, and it 
was through one his business was in- 
vestigated May 27. Questioned by the 
detectives Weston said that he came 
here to make a number of cutdoor pic- 
tures for a film to be called “Old 
Glory.” 

Weston was released yesterday upon 
receipt of a telegram from the Ne 


Orleans authorities stating that the 
complainant would not pay tl 
of bringing him back to that city to 


trial. ——_——— 
Metro Buys Morosco Play. 
Richard Rowland closed a contract 
with Oliver Morosco for the rights to 
“The Society Pilot,” which is to be 
presented in pictures by one of the 
Metro stars. 


POWERS FILMS BUYS PROPERTY. 
Rochester, N. Y., June 4. 

Pat Powers, acting for the Powers 
Films of this city, has completed neg- 
otiations for the purchase of the land 
and buildings now occupied by his 
company. The land comprises about 
six acres in the northwestern part of 
the city 

The land, buildings and power house 
taken over by the Powers company, is 
valued at close to $1,000,000. They were 
formerly occupied by the now defunct 
Fireproof Films. 

The Powers Company is also con- 
templating the erection of additional 
buildings which will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $500,000. 


studio 
acres 


size of its 


Metro has increased the 
t purchase of five 


Hollywood by the 
t building 


YATES HAS IDEAL SUNDAY. 
Rochester, N. Y., June 4. 
In the peaceful community of Yates 
the so-called Sunday question is not a 
question at all. An ideal program for 
Sundays during the summer months 
has been mapped out and agreed upon. 
This includes church services in the 
mornings, baseball games in the after- 
100ns and picture shows in the even- 
Rev. Browning Dunne opined at the 
hearing that there was something in 
the Good Book about laboring six days 
and resting on the seventh. He said 
it could not be any sin to include a ball 
game or a picture show in a day’s rest- 
ful recreation, but the worship of the 
Lord should not be overlooked. 


J. Stuart 
and Gus 


Blackton has signed Eddie Dunn 
Alexander, each on a year’s contract 


ITALY’S PROPAGANDA FILM. 

Before leaving for the other side’ 
Mrs. Enrico Caruso told friends tha 
her husband, the famous tenor, migh- 
appear (gratis) in what will practically 
be an official Italian propaganda film 
Ir the same cast would be the roya 
children. Their appearance will be bu 
incidental. The idea is, apparently, t 
tell in story aspects oj 
Italy’s national problems that it seems 
to the royal government desirable to 
bring to American attention. 

The Italian royal children 
most beautiful in Europe. 


a thac 
fOTTmi tnose 


are the 


“Some Bride” is the title of Viola Dana’s 
next feature which will be released by Metro, 
June 9. 





Dana Barrie announces an engagement for 
one year with Muriel French Brentwood to star 
in one-reel comedies. 
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PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


orrrce oF 
JULES €. MASTBAUM 


May 31,1919. 


Mr. Samuel Goldwyn, 


Goldwyn Distributing Corporation, 


469 Fifth Avenue, 
Now York. 


My dear Mr. Goldwyn:- 


Will you be good enough to advise me 


at your earliest convenience what will be your policy 


of distribution of your pictures for next season? 
If at all possible, I wohld consider 


it a personal favor if you could ccme to Philadelphia 


and discuss the matter with me in person. 


Since 


y yours, 


Téo~ 
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KILLED IN AUTO ACCIDENT. 
Seattle, June 4. 

George C. Held, a photographer, and 
Ruth Gaynor, 17 years of age, an act- 
ress, both with the American Life- 
ograph, were crushed to death in Port- 
land last Wednesday. 

The accident was due to the over- 
turning of a bus carrying the com- 
pany to the studio, which in an effort 
to avoid another car, turned a com- 
plete somersault, crushing the occu- 
pants beneath its weight. 

Five others were seriously injured. 


RUTH CHATTERTON WITH U. 


Ruth Chatterton has been secured by 
| Universal for at least one special pro- 
duction. Famous Players-Lasky of- 
fered her $60,000 under a similar ar- 
rangement, but it is understood U’s 
offer was accepted at $75,000. 


EXTRA ADVERTISING $2,000. 


Famous Players-Lasky is spending 
$2,000 in extra advertising in the New 
York daily papers for the showing at 
the Rivoli next week of the Hall Caine 
story, “The Woman Thou Gavest Me.” 
This money is to be spent in addition 
to the regular advertising of the house. 

At the Rialto there is to be a return 
“The Knicker- 


date of Fairbanks in 


bocker Buckaroo.” 
The Strand for the coming week is 


also going into an extra advertising 
campaign in the daily papers on a shar- 
ing basis with the Select on the first 
Olive Thomas picture “Upstairs and 
Down.” The Strand appropriation for 
the week is equal to that for the 
Rivoli picture. 


BRANDT HAS FELTMAN’S. 
William Brandt has taken over the 
picture theatre at Feltman’s, Coney Isl- 


and, and opened last Saturday. The 
feature for the opening show was 
“Daddy Long Legs.” 

For the tirst time in history there is 
now a house in Brooklyn playing week 
stands with a picture show. The bill 
for next week is Nazimova itn “The Red 


Lantern.” 


Collett Directing Briggs Films. 

John Collett, who was for a time 
assistant to Keanan Buell, with Fox, 
has been engaged to direct the future 
productions of the series of Briggs 
comedies of the “Skin-nay” series. 

John Joseph Harvey directed the 
initial seven. pictures, of which two 
have been shown at the Strand as pre- 
releases 
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Orrreg OF tHe PREQOCET 


Mr. Jules Mastbaun, 
Stanley Company, 
Philedelphia, Pa. 


My dear Mr. Mastbaun:- 


Regret that I cannot meet you in Philadelphia 
I am hela here concluding details of the very 


this week. 





June 3rd, 
aT 8: 3e 


subject of which you write, 


Frankly, as long ago as last December we saw 
We foresaw then the questions that you and 
We knew that this 


this coming. 


hundreds of exhibitors are now asking. 
fall would bring vast changes in the industry which no com- 
pany wishing to hold leadership could afford to 
belief by preparing half a year i 


we backed our 


Have therefore spent four of the past five 
months on the Coast cooperating with our production forces 
in the task of creating, far in advance of release, the power- 


fui pictures needed to meet the new demands. 


Since return to New York, we have been goi 
over the distributing proposition with a fine-tooth comb. Aid- 
advice of our branch managers, we are 


a 
ead by the presence an pt BR a 


sales and exploitation plan flexible 
meet the manifold needs and conditions of the exhibitors of 


working out a 


America. 


expect to issue 4 


ally with you. 


i ———__—_—__—_--- — 
—_ — 


Naturally, no exhibitor can make his bookings 
safely until he learns just what our policy is to be. 
definite and concrete announcement the 
first week of July, and I shell then be very glad to run 
over to Philadelphia and go over the whole proposition person- 


Very cordially yours, 


Lon Mercedper 


aiid 
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BUST FOR THREE HUNDRED. 


Sounding more like a page from the 
Arabian Nights than a leaf from the 
present Blackie Daw Get-Rich-Some- 
Way state of Broadway’s sporadic film 
adventurers is a threatened legal tan- 
gle from which a prominent picture 
director is finding himself trying just 
now to wriggle. 

Organized ostensibly as a new edu- 
cational film producing company, but 
intended secretly as a rider for a pro- 
posed new Anti-Bolshevist special fea- 
ture, a group of promoters of whom 
Noble, it is said, was the principal in 
interest, got from Albany recently a 
nice new incorporation § certificate, 
with the naughts running nimbly after 
a three until the sum read $300,000.00, 
which represented the mere amount 
for which the organization had been 
incorporated. The new company’s 
charter showed it desired itself desig- 
nated as The Three Hundred, Ine. 

The promoters of the new enterprise, 
who knew how little Blackie Daw 
really got and how very much he really 
missed by being a piker, started after 
their three hundred thousand by lining 
up in rows written down on perfectly 
good paper all the solid business in- 
dustries of the country that for eco- 
nomic reasons might welcome any 
propaganda that might tend to stem 
the present seething agitation of the 
native Trotsky-Lenine cults. These 
big businesses were asked to take 
$1,000 per of the stock of the Three 
Hundred, with the understanding that 
only 300 would be let into the good 
thing, and the further assurance that 
the $1,000 invested would be returned 
forthwith from the profits of exhibi- 
tion, besides a 15 per cent. bonus to 
each subscriber on the general profits. 

But the big businesses didn’t come 
in, as it was expected they might, al- 
though about twenty did agree to do 
so. And then the dream burst, and now 
the printers, stationers, seal sellers, 
typists and other professedly Anti- 
Bolshevist tradesmen are asking the 
incorporators of The Three Hundred, 
Inc., to settle, and picking on the pic- 
ture director as the surest available 
target. 


SPOOR’S SENSATIONAL MACHINE 
Chicago, June 4. 
An announcement will soon be forth- 
coming from the offices of George 
Spoor (the “S” of Essanay), whose ac- 
tivities have been quiescent in produc- 
ing of late, but who has been ex- 
tremely active on perfecting a film 
developer machine on which he has 
so far invested $600,000 and three years’ 
application. ff 
The machines are all but ready fo 
release now, and those who know sa 
that they will develop negatives whic 
now takes 48 hours in the process, in 
15 seconds. 


NEW YORK’S SINGING RECORD. 

The singing record in the high class 
picture theatres of New York City, and 
probably the country as well, is held 
by Gladys Rice. Miss Rice has been 
the soloiste at the Rivoli and Rialto, 
on Broadway, for the past 20 months, 
with her engagement under the joint 
management continued indefinitely. 
She is also contracted exclusively for 
the Edison phonograph records. 

Miss Rice is the daughter of the 
late John C. Rice and Mrs. Sally 
Cohen-Rice. 


————e 
IDAHO CIRCUIT. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, June 4. 
Work has started on the erection of 
a picture house in this city. It will be 
called the Colonial. The cost will be 


$150,000. The seating capacity will be 
1,330. 
New houses will also be built in 


Pocatello and Twin Falls to take care 
of road attractions, and these, in con- 
nection with Boise and Idaho Falls, 
will make a compact circuit with short 
jumps. These theatres will also be 
suitable for pictures. 
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PHILADELPHIA MERGER. 
Philadelphia, June 4. 

A merger of financial, vaudeville 
and picture interests, with a_ capi- 
tal stock of $15,000,000, has been ef- 
fected and officially announced. The 
new corporation is to be known as the 
Stanley Company of America and its 
President, Tules E. Mast- 
baum; vice-presidents, John McGuirk 
and Alexander R. Boyd; treasurer, 
Lawrence D. assistant treas- 
urer, Lewis Sablosky; secretary, Mor- 
ris Wolf, and chairman of Board of 
Directors, A. Sablowsky. Abe L. Ein- 
stein will be director of publicity and 
advertising for the new organization 

The consolidation of the several in- 
terests includes the taking over of all 
the principal houses devoted solely to 
pictures in this city, several “pop” 
vaudeville houses and circuits and 
buildings used and to be used for 
amusements. The organization involves 
several millions of dollars in real estate 
alone. 


afGeare are 
VeeTLUig ail. 


3egg's; 


The Stanley Company of America 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of Delaware and it is given the rights 
to provide amusement for the public 
in any way, in addition to being em- 
powerd to purchase and erect build- 
ings for theatrical, pictures and vaude- 
ville. Those interested announce that 
the field of operation will not be lim- 
ited to this city and vicinity, but will 
include the whole United States and 
possibly foreign countries. To: what 
length the business might reach in 
foreign operations, however, nothing 
could be learned. It was also an- 
nounced the new corporation will not 
enter the production field. 

The principal interests merged are 
the Stanley Booking Company, the 
Central Market Street Company, the 
Sablosky & McGuirk Co., and the Alex- 
ander R. Boyd enterprises. The pic- 
ture houses taken over by the new 
concern are: Stanley, Arcadia, Palace, 
Victoria, Regent, Great Northern, 
Family, Savoy, Princess, Ruby, Audi- 
torium, Globe, Rialto, Orient, Paschall, 
Woodland, Empress, North Broad, 
Broad Street Casino and the Capital, 
the latter in course of construction. 
The vaudeville houses include: Globe, 
Broadway, Cross Keys and Alhambra 
in Philadelphia; Broadway, New York; 
Globe, B. F. Keith’s Garden Pier, Co- 
lonial and Virginia, Atlantic City; Co- 
lonial, Camden; Hippodrome and Or- 


_pheum, Reading; Hippodrome, Potts- 


ville, and Victoria, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Stanley Company will erect the 
New Stanley at 19th and Market 
streets at a cost of about $2,000,000; a 
vaudeville and picture house at 52nd 
and Chestnut streets, one block away 
from the Nixon; a vaudeville and pic- 
ture house in Logan, a suburb of this 
city, and the Capital at 724 Market 
street, will be ready in the fall and 
will be devoted entirely to pictures. 

None of the stock of the new cor- 
poration will be sold. Jules E. Mast- 
baum, president of the new concern, is 
now head of the Stanley Company, and 
one of the largest real estate operators 
of the city, being head of the firm of 
Mastbaum Bros. & Fleisher; Sablosky 
& McGuirk have been operating a 
chain of “pop” vaudeville and picture 
houses in and near the city; Lawrence 
D. Beggs is prominent in financial cir- 
cles here and in New York; Mr. Boyd 
owns several picture houses and Mr. 
Wolf is a member of the law firm of 
Stern & Wolf. Frank W. Buhler, who 
has been managing director of the 
Stanley Company, will be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the new or- 
ganization. 

The vaudeville included in the deal is 
booked by the B. S. Moss. Agency 


(Amalgamated) in New York. Moss 
recently took over the Broadway, New 
York, and is now operating it under 


his personal name. 


TROUBLE? 
Mary Pickford’s mother is on her 
way East. 


COULDN’T RESTRICT NAME. 


London, June 4. 

Justice Ashworth has given judgment 
against the Hepworth Film Co. which 
sought to prevent Wornham Ryott, a 
moving picture player, from using the 
name “Stewart Rome” after leaving 
their employ. He had agreed not to 
use it except in their films. 


The first of the Jack Pickford releases 
through First Nationa] is due in July 
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audiences will like it. 


Jack Eaton 
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Appreciation 


V{ OTION picture audiences like to be con- 
4 sidered intelligent human beings. 
is why they like comedies that are made with 
the idea that picture-goers have a sense of dis- 
crimination. That is why they like Paramount- 


“The ‘Con’ in Economy” is an up-to-the 
minute comedy exposition of the funny side of 
the high cost of living. 
and it’s in this picture. 


Produced by Town and Country Films 


TARKINGTON’S KID SERIES. 


Booth Tarkington has signed a con- 
tract to write 26 “kid” stories of the 
type of Penrod which are to be filmed. 
A company is being formed to exploit 
the pictures, which are to be released 
via the Independent Sales Corporation. 

John Joseph Harvey, who just re- 
signed from the Briggs company, has 
been approached to direct the new pro- 
ductions. 
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EMPEY TO TRY ALONE. 

Guy Empey is to try the picture- 
producing field on his own. Last Sat- 
urday he completed his latest photo- 
play production, “Hell on Earth,” for 
the Select, and several friends who 
were backing that production are said 
to be interested in the ex-soldier to 
such an extent that they are willing 
to back him in another production. 


H. G. Wells has joined the Goldwyn publicity 


staff 
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“New York's Reigning Beauty . 


Mollie King 
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iy UNITED on the ground the pictures were all ANOTHER 3-REEL CHAPLIN. NE 
A S C shot with aa ae and or Or yentyia The latest Charles Chaplin comedy 
fi permission. It also necessitated send- _j.4 56d by the First National is to 
if = Ree yang sg te ch gf herl be about 2,700 feet in length and will 
tte : gion ta to” ennessee i be in three reels. The Strand has pre- 
at At ante, where he was stationed, at oiease run on the picture and will 
Ai mac ar ae his show it the week of June i5. The titie T 
‘ . is es is “Sunnyside,” and it is the picture we 
‘i Will Place $3,000,000 in Paper on Market at $10 a Share. Pro- © BAWLING OUT AT BANQUET. which the comedian held up for a little C 
i d i Ts The welcoming speech made by _ time after its completion before turn- ~ 
4 ite upg 7 poe hit neem _ Harry Levey to 50 employes of the’ ing it over to the distributors. 
; an er ent. rohit. ew tars to e Iudustrial Department of the Univer- —_—— 
fj " 2 p sal at a dinner given at the Astor re- LONG ISLAND HOUSES. 
a Secured and Financed. No Raise in Theatre cently was the principal topic around A syndicate composed of Tom Coyne, 
i Stock Price the U offices this week. Instead of Ed. Lavine and William Steffani will 
at complimenting his assistants on their erect new theatres in Hempstead and Tir 
Hy good work, in his address, as expected, Lynbrook, L. I, this summer. The sites more 
a producing corporation. The $33,000,000 leased the news reel, and accordingly Levey proceeded to give them the have been purchased in each town. pictur 
H figures in the original record of the finished the week without doing any bawling out ,of their lives, putting a Both houses will have vaudeville and week’ 
H incorporation of the company were a_ cutting., R. L. Hall, of the Kinograms, damper on the eats that came near pictures. ; be porat 
misprint and in reaiity the company is who produce the pictgrial—not the ruining the festivities for the evening. Coyne and his associates also have pictur 
capitalized for $3,000,000. The United Kineto Film Co., to whom Mr. Kellogg Levey was formerly in the clothes a deal on for the Crescent in Brooklyn, triang 
Picture Productions Co. is one of the complained—also refused to accede cleaning business under the name of through which they expect to secure by th 
effshoots of the United Picture Thea- with Sgt. York’s secretary’s request “Levey the Cleaner.” the house before the end of the week. on th 
tres of America, Inc., and the stock in The 
the producing corporation is to be of- that 
i fered for general sale. with 
The $3,000,000 capitalization is to be eseen 
oe represented by 300,000 shares of pre- toget! 
ao 4 ferred stock at $10 each with 8 per house 
Bi! cent. accumulative dividends and 300,- from 
1 000 shares of common stock, which is : north 
BI to be given as a bonus to those buy-+= SS street 
a ing the preferred stock. A share of'|||jt\!|| TUTTLE LETTE TTT ETE TUTTE) els =< , 
BY common with each two of preferred. AUER TATA a ool 
a The United Productions Co. has been a - Th , 
2 formed to secure a number of stars ; ® / Zz Bowe 
aie and all of the productions of the com- / th - 
‘a pany will be released through the B . 
EY United Picture Theatres, Inc. The pro- veo 
ducing corporation will be guaranteed eh 
cost of production and 20 per cent. . : 
profit on each production and will re- (Famous Story of Thrills and Mystery =e 
ceive 75 per cent. of the rentals until : Unit 
the cost and profit on each production he : NS Fou , 
iy are paid up. Sd wd 
, J ; : , Lasky 
The stock in the United Theatres is ; : 
: restricted to a minimum of seven years : =A ae t 
for any one theatre, each share rep- 3 ant | 
resenting a playing day at the house, = - Th 
; but the production company stock is GARDENIA =: Ps, 
) to be sold without a minimum placed é, b ke 
) on the possible holdings of any one cor- D = a . 
poration or individual. The United Arected hy Re (nald Barker = 
Theatres is to receive'100,000 shares of = pee * 
the common stock of the producing oP i 
f company. This with the 150,000 shares 
to be resented asa bonus to the ur- Je Hett reat eed eay fHtetieuitedtens Pe AeHeH eee eee ett edy THUUETER EE SEEEEOEEEET 
| + Dn of the 300,000 shares eel fitiiill "Za SRQUHTTELHULLUH _To 
: ‘| preferred stock leaves 50,000 shares of @ tall 
Pi the common that is to go somewhere ™ Pex 
A ; not mentioned in the statement issued ° Beach rersonaly = * 
18 by the company, Brings His Millions of sible 
PRs e Unite eatres statement says J 
) aa that because of the forming of the new Rea TS fo your Ifeatre my , 
eretini | corporation the shares of the theatre ie 
ian ble company will not be increased from You know the raw power of Rex Beach’s: last It 9 
ie $250 to $350 as was contemplated. The ; “Th a : ; h 
Si price is to remain at the $250 Reute great picture e Brand. You know its grip os 
eae until sometime in the fall, when it wi upon your audiences 
axl be raised $100. age ae : the fi 
“ay Gt — His newest production, “The Crimson Gardenia,” pag 
. 7 , . | 
Pa WAR HERO'S REQUEST REFUSED. is a melodrama of speed and mystery and punch they 
Aid If Sergt. Alvin C. York, A. E. F., war built on the same high plane of perfection and ne, 
et heh hero, captor of 100 Boches, slayer of ertatdied with, d : ae 
fi 20, and a Tennesseean, had been a Win even greater drawing power. . 
) showman to whom publicity meant The cumulative force and popularity of the Rex been 
et —. the ieee esp er the Beach pictures is due to just one fact: Mr. Beach el 
ue inograms accorded him in their news makes himself personally responsible bor every its pr 
j reel last week, should have been worth ; hace f x "er 
# | several thousands of dollars. Yet, E. step im production, from continuity to editing. CANA 
4 A. Kellogg, secretary to the Sergeant, Rex Beach is the only great writer thus devoting his talents 
4 has been raising a complaint to the consistently to the screen. — 
: | eaeete Film Co. and to the Rialto His pictures are the only pictures of distinguished authorship a pro 
? eatre last week, in an effort to dis- ded fj 6 fase bee the : teal hen tan ° Adan: 
zi continue the exhibition of the pictures guided from first to last by the creative mind that knows how fi ~ 
| it owing Sergt. York landing from the to make the stories convince and attract in a new medium. phe 
PY S. S. Ohion, his family in Pall Mall, ; , ; a ee . 
a Tenn., and a snapshot of Grace Wil- That is ener ea fictional genius is a$ evident on the ope 
a7 liams, of the same town, captioned ER 68 — ewe 
if as the Sgt.’s fiancee. || That is why the army of Beach readers comes back time after ener. 
y Kellogg’s efforts went for naught as time, pleased and satisfied. A ine 
: far as both parties were concerned. That j hy “The Cri Gardeni ds ch The 
i Hugo Reisenfeld, manager of the | t is why e Crimson Gardenia” stands out as the — 
J Rialto, refused to cut any part of the=——4 swiftest and most thrilling mystery melodrama of the Year, ee piteeere sere cegecegyy TUPPTEEE EUPHRATES EEE | f Shade 
{ Rialto's selected news pictorial, charg. YAMA 
4 ing that several other theatres besides : rn Loerie 
pension it 
d his had been exhibiting the same film GOLDWYN DISTRIBUTING ; — ° 
} il Maggot : Produced under the direction of 
all week, having secured it from the 
‘ World Film Corporation, which re- GOL DwWY WN 
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NEW PICTURE HOUSES PLANNED 
FOR TIMES SQUARE CORNERS 





Two Big Theatres Going Up. 


One Northeast 46th and 47th 


Streets and Broadway. Strand, F. P.-L., Bowes and 


Moss Among Those Interested in Building Film 
Show Places. 





Times square is now certain to be 








more plentifully sprinkled with large 
picture palaces. As forecasted in last 
week’s Variety, that the Strand cor- 
poration was about to erect another 
picture house in the famous Broadway 
triangle, it can now be supplemented 
by the statement that the location is 
on the northeast corner of 45th street. 

There is also a well-founded rumor 
that the “friendly interests” allied 
with Famous Players-Lasky, which 
recently secured the Rivoli and Rialto, 
together with a number of out-of-town 
houses, which are to be announced 
from time to time, have secured the 
northeast corner of Broadway and 46th 
street for the erection of a large cine- 
ma, to be devoted to a policy of long 
runs of the more important specials. 
The rumor goes on to state that E. J. 
Bowes, who promoted the building of 
the new Capitol, had been after the 
Broadway and 45th street,site in asso- 
ciation with certain interests identified 
with “The Big Four,” but was outdis- 
tanced by the Strand peopie. 

B. S. Moss is negotiating with the 
United Artists’ Association (“The Big 
Four”) and also Famous Players- 
Lasky for first run pictures of both 
concerns for his Broadway theatre. If 
the United Artists deal goes over it 
will be on a percentage arrangement. 
There may also be some participation 
of receipts with the Famous-Lasky 
bookings, the latter being for the first 
run of certain pictures not booked at 
the Rialto and Rivoli. 


F. P. BUYING UP PLAYS. 


To cut off about as much competi- 
tion in the picture field as pussible, 
Famous Players-Lasky has hit upon 
the scheme of buying all the available 
plays and book material that it is pos- 
sible for their scenario department to 
lay its hands on. The idea is to cut 
off the line of supply of all the con- 
cerns competing against them. 

It was with this idea in view that 
the connection with William Randolph 
Heast was made, for it will give them 
the first call on all stories that appear 
in the various Hearst publications. 

As far as play material is concerned, 
they are obtaining the rights to as 
many pieces as are offered them at this 
time, including a number of exceed- 
ingly large productions, among which 
is numbered “Everywoman,” which has 
been bought from Henry W. Savage, 
and although the price was tremen- 
dous there is no definite date set for 
its production. 


CANADA STARTS FILM PRODUCING 


Montreal, June 4. 

Canada enters the film industry in 
a production way this month when the 
Adanac Producing Co., the Dominion’s 
first organization of the kind, begins 
active work on the initial feature pic- 
ture, an eight-reeler called “The World 
Shadow,” which will star Tyrone 
Power. Travers Vale is to be director 
general of the Adanac Co. The studio 
is located at Trenton, Ont. 

The Canadian government is inter- 
ested in the making of “The World 
Shadow” (possibly changed to “The 
Red Shadow”), which deals with the 
labor question and the influence of 
Bolshevism on labor. Several scenes 


are to be taken in the houses of par- 
liament at Ottawa. The scenario was 
written by Rudolph Berliner of Mon- 
treal, the continuity being done by 
Eva Unsell. 

The Adanac Co. is expected to regu- 
larly produce and will on occasion se- 
lect certain situations in the United 
States just as American companies 
sometimes invade Canada for atmos- 
pheric backgrounds. 


BROKEN BLOSSOMS IN CHICAGO. 


Chicago, June 4. 

Griffith surpassed himself and deliv- 
ered an overnight sensation Friday 
night with the first of his repertory of 
photo-dramas at the Illinois, “Broken 
Blossoms.” 

Although, in the last analysis, this 
after all is but a six-reel picture, Grif- 
fith made of it an artful, atmospheric, 
thrilling event. From a strictly artis- 
tic point of view, Griffith not only 
topped the field, but he topped himself. 

The success of “Broken Blossoms” 
is greater than that of “The Birth of a 
Nation”—greater because one was a 
vast spectacle, and because this is but 
an honest photographing of a beauti- 
ful and strong story. 

The average production, when it de- 
sires to be pompous, offers an “aug- 
mented orchestra.” Griffith, without 
saying anything about it, offered four 
separate orchestras—the regulation or- 
chestra, a string orchestra, a Russian 
orchestra, and a Chinese orchestra. 
Light effects are not made by slides, 
but by special spotlights thrown on the 
screen from the wings. 

Griffith used the best and most elabo- 
rate paper seen here this season. His 
advertisements are the biggest used 
in the daily papers. The Illinois The- 
atre lobby has been specially elabo- 
rated during the Griffith tenancy. For 
the run of “Broken Blossoms” the 
lobby has been transformed to a Chi- 
nese effect, and all the ushers wear 
Chinese costumes. 

Clifford Meech leads the musicians 
—there are 55 of them—and the music 
critics came down to hear the music 
and wrote glowing reports of it. The 
opening was covered by the dramatic 
critics, not the picture critics. The 
prices were the same as those charged 
for the best productions—$2 down- 
stairs scale for weekdays and $2.50 for 
Saturdays and Sundays, with a few 
seats in the rear selling at $1. With 
two shows a day the film should do a 
remarkable business. 

Griffith was there in person on the 
opening night and made a_ speech. 
That may account for the large num- 
ber of people who were turned away. 
But all indications are that unless the 
weather becomes  intolerably hot, 
“Broken Blossoms” will play capacity 
for some time to come. 

The orchestra and special staff car- 
ried by Griffith costs over $2,000 a 
week. Swing. 


FOR MACKLYN ARBUCKLE. 


The Whartons have bought two 
stories for Macklyn Arbuckle which 
are to be picturized at their San An- 
tonio studios. The first is to be “Mr. 
Potter of Texas,” which is to be fol- 
lowed by the George V. Hobart play 
“Welcome to Our City.” 


INVESTIGATING “DEMOCRACY.” 


Chicago, June 4. 
A picture project known as the Dem- 
ocracy Photoplay Co., organized to pro- 
duce a film entitled “Democracy; or 
the Fight for Right,” is being in- 
vestigated by the attorney general 


here. The company is incorporated for 
a million dollars, and $110,000 worth of 
stock is already said to have been sold. 

Lee Francis Lybarger appears to be 
the principal factor in the enterprise, 
and R. Royce Hamilton and M. K. Hig- 
ginbotham, who were associated with 


the “Birth of a Race,” also investigated, 


are interested. 

The firm, which has offices in the 
Woods Theatre building, also main- 
tains offices in Philadelphia. 


KENYON-WOODS CONTRACT. 


Doris Kenyon has signed a contract 
with A. H. Woods. She is to be fea- 
tured in the production of the Avery 
Hopwood farce, “Oh, George, Forgive 
Me!” with John Cumberland. 

Miss Kenyon will still continue her 
interest in the De Luxe Pictures Cor- 
poration, in which she is associated 
with Theodore Dietrich, and will un- 
doubtedly make several feature pro- 
ductions while appearing in the play 
in New York. 
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MAYOR’S VETO OVERRULED. 

Watertown, N. Y., June 4. 
The Sunday film ordinance at Water- 
town was carried over the veto of 
Mayor Isaac R. Breen by a vote of 
nine to three at a special meeting of 
the Common Council. There was no 
debate. In voting as they did, some 
of the aldermen voted against the sen- 
timent of their wards, as expressed in 

petitions, it is claimed. 

The three opponents were Aldermen 


H. B. Arthur, F. J. Rhines and J. D. 
Lee. 


80 KILLED IN FIRE. 


Paris, June 4. 

Eighty persons were killed and many 
wounded in a panic caused by a fire 
which began in the operator’s cabin at 
a picture entertainment at Valence, 
France, Sunday afternoon during the 
religious fetes in honor of Jeanne 
D’Arc. 


Four thousand persons were present, 
mostly women and children, who stam- 
peded when the conflagration broke 
out. 

The majority of the dead were suffo- 
cated. 
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By JOSEPH FRANKLIN POLAND 


What’s that? 
that. The 


¢ American Film ‘Company Inc, Presents | 


RY MILES MINTER 
Bachelor's Wife 


Directed by EMMET J. FLYNN 


A bachelor’s wife? Yes, just 
re is even more enticing 


age 
than the title. It sets ’em all to talking 
the minute you announce its coming. 


This is one of Mary Miles Minter’s best. 


Think of the way such a picture and such 
a title will lend themselves to an advertis- 
Here’s a bet 
Hop to it now. 


ing splurge for YOUR theatre. 
that’s too good to overlook. 





Other 
Minter Successes 
Now Available 





See the American Film Company representa- 


tive at your nearest Pathé Exchange today. 


Produced by 
AMERICAN FILM COMPANY, Inc. 
Samuel S. Hutchinson, President 


Distributed by 
Pathé 


“The Intrusion of Isabel’ 
‘‘The Amazing Impostor’ 
“Wives and Other Wives’’ 
‘‘Rosemary Climbs the Helghts’’ 
“The Eyes of Julla Deep’ 
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ADOLPH ZUKOR DETERMINED 
TO SUPPLANT MARY PICKFORD 





Latter So Interprets Paramount Magnate’s Contract with 
Mary Miles Minter. Big Row Breaks Out. Bitter 
Feeling Evident. Mrs. Pickford Hurried 
East by Daughter. 





The breaking out of one of the big- 
gest personal rows in the history of 
motion pictures was emphasized this 
week by two seemingly unrelated 
events. These two are: 

(1) The unheralded arrival in New 
York. of Mary Pickford’s mother. 

(2) The arrangement entered into by 
Mary Miles Minter on the one hand, 
and Adolph Zukor, on the other, where- 
by the former pledges her services as 
a picture star to the latter for a suf- 
ficiently long term of years to justify 
Zukor in paying Miss Minter a yearly 
guarantee definitely known to be over 
$100,000 a year. The extent of this sum 
is gauged at that figure by officials of 
a company that bid against Zukor for 
Mary Minter’s services. There is very 
excellent reason to believe that the 
head of the Paramount organization 
has guaranteed the picture star a far 
greater sum than that, incredible as it 
may seem. 

Why has he been willing to do this? 
What is the reason for what picture 
people call “Zukor’s madness?” One 
explanation is furnished by his former 
star, Mary Pickford, in letters she 
has sent to friends here in the East. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, Miss 
Pickford is under the impression, an 
impression strengthened by those few 
in Zukor’s confidence who _ have 
breathed a word about the matter— 
the impression that the head of Para- 
mount is willing to go any length and 
spend any amount of money to re- 
place Mary Pickford in his list of pic- 
ture offerings. Miss Pickford has 
been informed that Zukor is “so sore” 
at her for leaving his management 
that he will go a long ways to “get 
even.” Whether this interpretation of 
the contract he has entered into with 
Miss Minter is an exaggerated one, the 
type women, and particularly women 
stars, are prone to, is, after ali, as 
some picture people put it the other 
day, very much beside the point. 

The fact remains that Miss Pickford 
is taking the matter seriously, so ser- 
iously that Mrs. Pickford has been 
sent East to look into the whole situ- 
ation and find out what chance, if any, 
an attempt to supplant her daughter 
as the leading feminine star of pic- 
tures has at the present time. 


The further fact remains that, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, Zukor 
is grooming Mary Miles Minter to as- 
sume no less commanding a position 
than that so long occupied by Mary 
Pickford. He did not contemplate for 
a moment entering into any contract 
with Miss Minter that did not give 
him a long enough option on her ser- 
vices to justify him in spending an un- 
heard of sum of money in training 
her, boosting her by a unique adver- 
tising and press campaign, and gener- 
ally preparing a basis for a great fu- 
ture before he even began to hope to 
cash in on his outlay. 

That he is going to do just this is 
now practically certain. While Miss 
Pickford has heard that Mr. Zukor 
will try to engage D. W. Griffith to 
train Miss Minter—it was Griffith who 
“made” Mary Pickford—nothing has 
come from the director, who is asso- 
ciated in a business way with Miss 
Pickford, to justify this conclusion. 
Miss Pickford, at any rate, intends to 
find out about it. The whole matter, 
it is understood, came to Miss Pick- 
ford’s attention in the bidding for the 
picture rights of “Pollyanna.” The 
bidding against her, which forced the 
price, was on behalf of Mary Minter, 
she learned. 


PICKFORD GETS “POLLYANNA.” 


Mary Pickford has obtained the 
rights to the George C. Tyler produc- 
tion “Pollyanna.” It looked for a time 
as though the piece would be secured 
by Mary Miles Minter and as a mat- 
ter of fact one of her new contract 
offers was contingent on the secur- 
ing of that production for her. 


Schenectady Bars Sunday Films. 
Schenectady, N. Y., June 4. 

Mayor Charles A. Simon last week 
vetoed the ordinance passed by Com- 
mon Council permitting Sunday pic- 
tures and baseball. 

The ordinance will probably receive 
another hearing in the next two 
weeks, when it must be passed by a 
majority of 10 to 2. It is said that the 
mayor was influenced by the various 
church bodies in placing his veto on 


the bill. 


FAIRBANKS’ SHOW PLACE. 


Douglas Fairbanks has bought the 
show place of the Beverly Hills section 
near Los Angeles for a country place. 
There are 200 acres of ground, and the 
picture star is having a swimming pool 
and private golf course put in. It is 
upon a mesa and commands a view 
both of the ocean and of the Sierra 
Madre. 


METRO’S PRODUCTION POLICY. 


Richard A. Rowland, accompanied by 
Count Cippico, sailed from Halifax for 
Europe on the Aquitania Tuesday. Be- 
fore leaving he announced that Metro’s 
new production policy would be fewer 
and better pictures, and that the first 
of these new features will be Nazimova 
in “The Brat,” to be released Septem- 
ber 1. 

Metro’s program productions will be 
concluded August 17. The new fea- 
tures will be marketed under the open 
booking plan, and special attention 
will be paid to supplying the big thea- 
tres with pictures sufficiently excel- 
lent to be shown for week-long runs. 

Mr. Rowland has gone abroad to in- 
vestigate the foreign situation. He 
will be away two months. 


ATKINSON METRO. GEN. MGR. 

W. E. Atkinson has been appointed 
general manager of Metro. R. A. Row- 
land, president of Metro, has been 
kolding down this job as well as his 
own. Atkinson was the company’s 
business manager. He has just com- 
pleted a nine-weeks’ tour of the ex- 
changes. 

Coincidentally with this announce- 
ment, comes the news that Harry J. 
Cohen has been appointed manager 
of Metro’s expanded foreign bureau to 
which Rowland will devote special at- 
tention on his foreign tour. 


FOX LAYING CORNER STONE. 
The corner stone of the Fox Film 
City at 55th and 56th streets and 10th 
avenue will be laid today, at four 
o'clock. 


CANADA SAW PICTURE FIRST. 

The Eastern “Better Ole” road show, 
after cleaning up for nine weeks in 
Boston, went into Canada and played 
six straight losing weeks in a row. 
The management was at a loss to un- 
derstand the reason for the falling off 
in business until it was discovered 
that the film version of “The Better 
‘Ole” had gone over the same route 
a few weeks before. 

With the film version showing at a 
$1.00 top, the Canadians refused to fall 
for the spoken play at the $2.00 tariff 
charged. Instead of creating a desire 
to see the play, the picture virtually 
killed its chances throughout Eastern 
and Northern Canada. 

The road show closed last Saturday 
night in Smith Falls, New York. 


TRYING TO BUY PATHE EXCHGS. 


An offer is reported of $10,000,000 
for the Pathe exchanges in this coun- 
try. The offer is said to have emanated 
from H. E. Aitken, who has for an 
associate in the project, Marquis C. M. 
de Bagnana, recently arrived from 
Italy. 

The Marquis is said to stand ready 
to assume one-half of any obligation 
Mr. Aitken enters into in connection 
with the Pathe purchase but there is no 
definite information to date how much 
progress has been made in the nego- 
tiations, nor if they are a likely pros- 
pect. 


UNITED’S TWO ON BROADWAY. 


An announcement from the United 
Picture Theatre states the two lead- 
ing theatres of the 56 added to the 
membership during the last week are 
the Rivoli and Rialto of New York. 

The houses have been entered on the 
basis of a stock franchise. The com- 
pany points to this addition as being 
proof of the high grade of their re- 
leases. 


FINAL DECISION ON “FIT TO WIN.” 


The final decision in the “Fit to Win” 
matter was had before U. S. Circuit 
Court Justice Hand Wednesday. It’s 
the official war film of the educational 
brand. The exhibition of it around 
New York has been opposed by city 
and courity officers. 

Judge Hand recently offered to issue 
a restraining order against the city 
(New York) officials. Later the county 
officers, particularly the district attor- 
ney’s office, started to intervene. The 
War Department has asked for a final 
ruling in order that the film may be 
freely shown throughout the metro- 
politan district. 


HUGHES’ NOVEL TO BE FILMED. 

“The Cup of Fury,” the novel by 
Rupert Hughes, published in the Red 
Book, is to be the first picture to be 
screened by Eminent Authors’ Pic- 
tures, the million-dollar organization of 
which Rex Beach is the president, and 
Samuel Goldwyn chairman of the 
board. In accordance with the estab- 
lished policy which enlists the co-oper- 
ation of the author from beginning to 
the end of picture production, Rupert 
Hughes and the adapter Anthony Paul 
Kelly are now building the continuity 
for pictures of the story. 

The experience of Rex Beach in pre- 
paring his own stories for motion pic- 
tures willbe drawn upon. His extraor- 
dinary success as an author who has 
made good in the motion picture field 
was the fact that won the co-o; 
tion of Samuel Goldwyn. 


“Yankee Doodle” at Broadway, June 22. 


Mack Sennett’s “Yankee Doodle i 
Berlin” opens at the Broadway ” 
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ORBEN 


NELLIE 


DIXIE 


Booked for Ben Weich’s Summer Show 
Direction, lL WEBER 


“The Jack of Hearts and the 
Queen of Spades” 


FRED DUPREZ 


Returns to Eng- 
land June 5th, on 
the “Carmania.” 
Many thanks to 
the Lambs, the 
Friars and the 
N. V. A. for kind 
hospitality. 











Everybody down here in Texas is oil crazy, and 
the fad has extended to the theatres—so far that 
managers, stage hands, musicians, actors and every- 


one connected with the Opry has a load of shares 
in one oil company or other. 

And our show jumped right in with both feet and 
bought guite a few shares in the different companies, 
and every one of the bunch that bought have worn 
out a dozen pencils each figuring out how much 
they will win IF they strike oil. 

Here is a list of the future oil mag-nuts: JACK 


and KITTY DEMACO, JOHNNY NESTOR, MR 
and MRS. HENRY TOOME R, PAULINE H —s 
GARD, “‘PUPPY LOVE” CO., JACK WYATT’S 
bunch and ourselves.—an OILY CROWD 


JIM and MARIAN 


HARKINS 





‘Mange 


Cure 


tertain Oswald’’ 


Sy} ikle 


‘ . ”? 

Shower 
Mr. Glover will e 
Fluff and all other 

‘hounds’ that need it, 


4 ‘Mange Cure 


Come early and avoid 














FOUR 
LAURELS 


An oddity in terpsichore 


BOOKED SOLID 
Direction: 


HORWITZ-KRAUS, Inc. 


I found a gentleman who is not an actor 
but knows more about acting than any 
actor in the world. His knowledge of 


show business is superhuman. He knows 
just what and what not to do. I am 
referring to Mr. J. C., Huffman, and if I 


flop in “Biff, Bang, Bomm” it will be my 
own fault, not Mr. Huffman’s. If I am 
a success, it will be mostly due to his 
excellent direction. 


Finished playing the time for Mr. Loew 
and have a good bunch of dough in the 
bank. IKE COOPER is a good guy. 


STAN STANLEY 
Theatre Patron. 








A Good Name for a Quartette 


““N C a" 


Monday Morning Things 


U SELDOM C 


Ans: An Arab Act calling for a 
Tailor. 











3 KUNDLES 


Moss Time Direction, MARK LEVY 














Next Week (June 9) 


I PLAY 
First Half—Proctor’s 125th St. 
Second Half—Hariem Opera House 
BIG JUMP 


The last time I played the Harlem Opera House 
my salary was NET. 





Some people like my act and others roast me. 
I AM WORKING 
VARIETY said last week that I might be the 
‘Juggling Nelson.’ 
And I want to say that ‘‘Juggling Nelson’’ and I 
are twe different ginks. 


CLYDE NELSON 


Has Been My Name for Quite Some Time 
ASK DAD, HE KNOW 














"Ave U Seen ’Em? 


NEWPORT 
STIRK 


Careless Chatter Chappies 
An Act U Will Like 





the rush. 
June 9-10—Maljestic, Austin, Tex. 
June 12, 13, 14—Majestio, Little Rock, Ark. 
Direction, NORMAN JEFFERIES 
THE 
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ARLE RLEY’S 
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CHARLEY. 
EASTERN: CHAS-BORAUACPT 














This Daring Young Man 

On the Flying Trapeze, 
He “Opens the Show” 

With the Greatest of Ease; 
His Rigging is High, 

His Salary is Low. 








Moral: A Rosin Box Causes Many an 


Acrobat to “Put His Foot in It.” 


FORREST and CHURCH 


Loew Circuit Direction, MARK LEVY 
































THE 


HORDES DUO 


(MARIA and IVAN) 





PRESENTING 


A EUROPEAN 
NOVELTY 


SINGING, MUSIC 


and DANCING 


With Original Costumes and Scenery 


DIRECTION 


LEW GOLDBERG 














a er 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


KALALUHI’S HAWAIIANS 


STILL GOING STRONG 




















SI 
KID 


Pauline Saxon 


PERKINS’ 








FRED LEWIS 


(Himself) 


The Above Line is Mine 


| THOUGHT I'D PASS AWAY 








Assisted by 
BEE WILSON 


In a Vaudeville Surprise 
Playing Poll Time 


FRANK STANLEY 








BILLY 
GLASON 


says, “If he had his choice 
Of Hotel Joyce and other choice 
hotels 

His choice would be 

hotel Jovce 


31 W. 7ist ST... NEW YORK 











“A MITE OF MIRTH” 


LITTLE JERRY 


AND HIS 
PIZZAZA BAND 


A DISTINCT COMEDY JAZZ NOVELTY 








IN THEIR OWN ACT 
“Waiting for Her” 





BRENDELandBERT 











Returned May 18, on U.S.S. Haverford 





Frank BARRETT CARMAN 


FINISHED PLAYING FOR OUR SAMMIES MAY 16 


WANT ALL MY FRIENDS TO CALL TO SEE ME 


Retuhning to Vaudeville Soon 

















CHICK OVERFIELD 


That Sensational Chap om the Wire. An American With Advanced Ideas. 
Address VARIETY, New York ; 














PAUL DECKER 


AND COMPANY 


— JN —_. 


“THE RUBY RAY” 
By MAURICE HENNEQUIN and HASSARD SHORT 


BIG SUCCESS—ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


Opening ORPHEUM THEATRE, BROOKLYN, June 9 
Personal Direction, JENIE JACOBS 


Pat Casey Office 
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To Mr. E. F. ALBEE 


and Associated Managers: 





We wish to extend our thanks to you for what 
we term a perfect and lovely season in your 
vaudeville theatres. 


We opened at Keith’s Palace, New York, in 
August last, and we are closing our season at 
the same house this week, having played con- 
tinuously meanwhile. 


The current is our third engagement during 
the season at your beautiful Palace Theatre, 
and if you should have forgotten it, would like 
to mention that our respective places on the 
program were seventh, next to closing and 
closing. The important part of this, at least to 
us, is that each time we were originally carded 
to appear fourth. 


While this may not be important to you, it 
is to us—we sail for Europe June 24, on the 
Celtic (note how we stick to the Irish) placed 
aboard by Mr. Ernest Edelsten. 




















J. FRANCIS 





New York City, June 4. 


DOOLEY AND SALES | - 


(WILL YER, JIM?) 


CORINNE 











